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Introduction: Expressionism between Spirit and 
Commerce 


In the midst of a 1911 meditation on the impact of a prominent poster designer 
on the appearance of the public spaces of Berlin, the writer Max Brod pauses 
to wonder, “... what else would the poster, the department store, the monstrous 
distance with its fast trains, the whole of modern life want but to awaken in the 
individual the double illusion that he tempestuously gives himself up and at 
the same time energetically holds himself together.” While Brod’s musings can 
on one level be understood as a typical early twentieth-century assessment of 
the ambivalence of the modern subject confronting the simultaneously exhila- 
rating and unsettling effects of modern life, it points to more than the usual 
bourgeois anxieties about changing selfhood; Brod sees instead the emergence 
of a new, altered form of subjectivity, one which, even as it attempts to main- 
tain its coherence, is distracted, destabilized, and, ultimately, coming undone. 
In Brod’s analysis, the modern subject is the target of a direct appeal; represen- 
tative phenomena of this technologically driven, capitalist, modern life “want” 
something, and what they desire, he concludes, is to generate in the perceiving 
subject an illusion—a fantasy of agency and control over the degree to which 
he allows himself to be both erased and reaffirmed by the dizzying demands 
of advertising, consumption, and the condensation of time and space enabled 
by mechanization. 

Strikingly, this line of thought interrupts a short essay Brod devoted to the 
look of Berlin, a visual coherence he determines has been created by the ubiq- 
uitous presence of the posters designed by the well-known designer of posters 
and typefaces, Lucian Bernhard. Here Brod highlights the importance of the 
visual environment of the modern city for the current state of the subject. He 
also draws attention to the inescapability of the widespread—and visible— 
influence of an advertising professional: the rapidly expanding field of adver- 
tising has produced a relatively new type of cultural worker, one who now plays 
a central role in the process of fostering in the individual the illusion that he 
can willingly surrender his sense of self to the frenzied overstimulation of the 


1 “.. was will das Plakat, das Warenhaus, die ungeheuere Entfernung mit ihren schnellen 
Eisenbahnen, das ganze moderne Leben anderes als im Menschen immer die doppelte Il- 
lusion erwecken: dass er sich stürmisch hinwirft und dass er sich zugleich energisch zusam- 
menhält,’ Max Brod, “Berlin für den Fremden,’ Der Sturm no. 46 (14 January 1911), 368. 
Unless otherwise indicated, this and all German-to-English translations are mine. 
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2 INTRODUCTION: EXPRESSIONISM BETWEEN SPIRIT AND COMMERCE 





FIGURE1 Lucian Bernhard, poster for Stiller Shoes, 1908, lithograph, 69 x 95.2 cm 


modern world even as he resolutely attempts to hold himself back and remain 
untouched by it. Being the addressee of the rigors of modern life and existing 
in a state of simultaneous dissolution and stability is exhausting in Brod’s esti- 
mation: he highlights the “tempestuous” (stürmisch) and “energetic” efforts the 
subject must be prepared to make in order to adapt to the rhythms of capitalist 
society. For Brod, this modern individual seems to be unable to resist the insis- 
tent appeals that modern life aims at him, ensuring that he hovers constantly 
between a traditional bourgeois sense of the unified, stable self and the new, 
distracted, scattered, provisional self, defined by permeable boundaries that 
dissolve in the collectivity of mass experience and mass entertainments.? 

Of the demands that Brod highlights, the one that perhaps most directly 
importunes the modern individual is advertising, and its insistence is hyper- 
visible to the extent that it shapes people’s general perception of urban space. 
Accordingly, the Berlin that Brod describes features the same stylistic elements 
that characterize Bernhard’s designs. In Bernhard’s posters (Fig. 1), objects are 


2 For the effects on subjectivity and the ways that Germans “perceive[d], experience[d], and 
represent[ed]” their world that various technological shifts had at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, see Stefanie Harris, Mediating Modernity: German Literature and the “New” 
Media, 1895-1930 (University Park, PA: Pennsylvania State University Press, 2009). Harris 
focuses in particular on the ways that literature and reading were affected by the increasing 
importance of the mass media. 
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INTRODUCTION: EXPRESSIONISM BETWEEN SPIRIT AND COMMERCE 3 


FIGURE 2 

Lucian Bernhard, 

poster for Lustige Blätter 
magazine, based on a 
design by Lucian 
Bernhard, 1907, 
lithograph 





positioned in space with little indication of volume, mass, or the effects of 
gravity, while in Brod’s description of Berlin, pavement provides an amorphous 
surface over which automobiles seem to float; Bernhard’s shapes are clearly 
outlined and remain untainted by contact with those that are adjacent, while, 
in Brod’s Berlin, the carefully trimmed grass in parks is marked off from paths 
by low iron barriers; Bernhard favors colors that are chemically bright and 
decisively unnatural, and the fanciful, brightly colored characters that appear 
in Bernhard’s posters seem to inhabit the city (Fig. 2):3 


Bernhard’s colors (the yellow-violet-gray of the poster for finely curved, 
Catholic shoes), his well-fed Antique typeface and his hairy Fraktur, his 
framing of all walls, all books, all rooms with irregularly pointed ellipses— 
today they all dominate. Is it not the case that on every street corner a 
violet knight with an orange beard (that he soon will eat out of sheer mis- 
ery) falls to his knees? Don't his bright greyhounds, mud-yellow monkeys, 
cigar-smoking goblins, and dainty Gibson girls populate every street in 
carefully programmed hordes? ... I believed for a while that even the blue 
street signs on the corners were by Bernhard.* 


3 Brod, “Berlin,” 368. 

4 “Heute beherrschen die Bernhardschen Farben (das Gelb-Violett-Grau des feingeschwun- 
genen katholischen Stiefel-Plakates), seine vollgefressene Antiquaschrift und seine haarige 
Fraktur, seine Einrahmungen in Gestalt unregelmässig punktierter Ellipsen alle Wände, 
alle Biicher, alle Zimmer. Fallt nicht an jeder Strassenecke der violette Ritter in die Knie, 
mit seinem orangenen Bart (den er nächstens vor Trübsal aufessen wird)? Bevölkern nicht 
die lichten Windhunde, die lehmgelben Affen, die zigarrenrauchenden Kobolde, aber auch 
die zierlichen Gibsonmädchen in fruchtbar ausgeheckten Horden alle Strassen? ... Ich 
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For Brod, it is nearly impossible to see Berlin without the filter of Bernhard’s 
imagery—the city has itself become an all-encompassing poster, present- 
ing its inhabitants with vivid images and messages that relentlessly demand 
attention. 

Brod’s brief musings about the impact of commercial posters on the visual 
specificity of early twentieth-century Berlin appeared in Der Sturm (1910- 
1932), which would become known as one of the leading publications that 
promoted the progressive aesthetic and political ideals of verbal and visual 
forms of Expressionism in Germany.? Just as posters came to identify the Ber- 
lin that appears in Brod’s essay, visual appeal came to define Der Sturm. This 
periodical first appeared in March of 1910, and after struggling initially to es- 
tablish a firm financial footing for it, the editor/publisher Herwarth Walden 
was able to find a reliable means of attracting street sales by regularly plac- 
ing striking, often radical imagery on its covers, beginning in July, 1910. Many 
of the initial images were drawings by the provocative Viennese artist Oskar 
Kokoschka, whose sharp, energetic lines and often startling subject matter 
helped Walden establish a marketing strategy that turned on visual shocks to 
generate attention and profit. Walden understood that striking visual images 
were key to directing potential buyers’ attention to his publication, helping 
to ensure that the progressive messages of Der Sturm circulated. He turned, 
therefore, to a strategy widely employed by Bernhard and other poster design- 
ers—using instantly eye-catching pictures and lettering to seize hurried, har- 
ried urban dwellers’ distracted attention.® Der Sturm, Walden, and Kokoschka 


glaubte ... eine Weile, dass auch die blauen Strassentafeln an den Ecken von Bernhard stam- 
men,” Brod, “Berlin,” 368. 

Brod’s reference to a “violet knight with an orange beard” refers to Bernhard’s poster for a 
Munich-based marionette theater; an image of this poster (LC_1449) can be viewed on the site 
of International Advertising & Design Database, https://iaddb.org/posters-advertisements/. 

5 Fora history of Der Sturm and its rival publication Die Aktion, see Douglas Brent McBride, 
“A Critical Mass for Modernism in Berlin: Der Sturm (1910-32); Die Aktion (1911-32); and 
Sturm-Bühne (1918-19),” in The Oxford Critical and Cultural History of Modernist Magazines, 
vol. 3 Europe 1880-1940, part 2, ed. Peter Brooker, Sascha Bru, Andrew Thacker, and Christian 
Weikop (Oxford, U.K.: Oxford University Press, 2013), 773-797- 

6 Fora discussion of Walden’s marketing efforts on behalf of avant-garde art, see Barbara Alms, 
“DER STURM—Corporate Identity fiir die internationale Avantgarde,’ in DER STURM. 
Chagall, Feininger, Jawlensky, Kandinsky, Klee, Kokoschka, Macke, Marc, Schwitters und viele 
andere, ed. Barbara Alms and Wiebke Steinmetz (Bremen: Hauschild, 2000), 15-33. For a dis- 
cussion of Walden’s use of striking imagery on the cover of each issue, specifically his use of 
woodcuts, see Maaike van Rijn, “Material, Marketing, Medium. Der Holzschnitt beim Sturm,’ 
in “Der Sturm.” Literatur, Musik, Graphik und die Vernetzung in der Zeit des Expressionismus, 
ed. Henriette Herwig and Andrea von Hülsen-Esch (De Gruyter: Berlin and Boston, 2015), 
299-316. 
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have all become part of an established canon of Expressionism that often 
minimizes the connections between the logic of commercialism and Expres- 
sionists’ embrace of formal experimentation and emphasis on anti-capitalist 
forms of spirituality. However, early twentieth-century commentators like 
Brod pointed to ample evidence of their affinities. In fact, many advocates of 
Expressionism acknowledged the potential effectiveness of using advertising 
techniques to promote Expressionist demands for aesthetic, social, and politi- 
cal change. 

Further, as Sherwin Simmons has argued, the close relationship between 
advertising and fine art, particularly Expressionism, was a significant compo- 
nent of cultural discussions in Germany around 1910. Simmons points to the 
early twentieth-century critic Adolf Behne’s assessment of the 1910 poster that 
Kokoschka designed for Sturm (Fig. 3) as a significant recognition of this con- 
nection: “In this face, in this hand that points to the wounded heart, Kokoschka 
has created a beautiful symbol for Expressionist art and a poster that will always 
maintain a place of honor among all German posters.’” Highlighting the Ex- 
pressionist pathos in Kokoschka’s poster, Behne celebrates its identity as both 
advertisement and symbol for a contemporary art movement. Simmons argues 
that what enables Behne to evaluate Kokoschka’s poster so favorably is the fact 
that it “draws its authority from the way it engages a discourse on commercial 
and fine art.’§ Similarly, Behne’s own judgment of the poster gains validity in 
its ability to encapsulate the competing perceptions of the state of art at the 
point when Expressionism was developing into a widely recognized art move- 
ment. Simmons traces three critical positions that delineate the parameters of 
this discourse: one that mourns the fact that art—pictorial imagery—is being 
used to sell mundane wares; one that celebrates the commercialization and 
popularization of culture, and embraces the resulting decline in the relevance 
of art; and one that acknowledges the realities of the specificity of an art mar- 
ket that operates within the parameters of a larger “culture industry” and the 
need to advertise art accordingly. Behne seems to occupy the third point of 
view that recognizes the increasing commercialization of culture and the need 


7 Adolf Behne, “Malerei und Plakatkunst in ihrer Wecheselwirkung,” cited and translated in 
Sherwin Simmons, “Kitsch oder Kunst?’ Kokoschka’s Der Sturm’ and Commerce in Art,” The 
Print Collector's Newletter 23, no. 5 (November-December 1992), 161-162; “In diesem Gesicht, 
in dieser Hand, die auf die Herzwunde weist, hat Kokoschka ein schönes Sinnbild für die 
expressionistische Kunst geschaffen und ein Plakat, das unter allen deutschen stets einen 
Ehrenplatz behalten wird, Adolf Behne, Malerei und Plakatkunst in ihrer Wechselwirkung,” 
Das Plakat n, no. 1 (January 1920), 36. 

8 Simmons, “Kitsch oder Kunst,” 162. 

9 Simmons, “Kitsch oder Kunst,” 162. 
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for art to adapt to this transformation in order to remain relevant. Importantly, 
though, Behne is careful not to equate art and advertising—while artists must 
recognize the fact that they are making a product for a particular market, that 
product remains distinct from the means that they use to promote it. In other 
words, for Behne, Kokoschka’s poster, while significant, is not art itself—the 
poster remains a “symbol” of Expressionism, which remains something very 
different than advertising. He recognizes, however, that Kokoschka’s poster is 
evidence of changing economic and aesthetic conditions that have altered the 
relationship between fine art and advertising—it registers the fact that posters 
and Expressionism are far more closely linked than posters and Naturalism or 
Impressionism had been.!° 

While not endorsing any continuities between Expressionism and adver- 
tising, the critic Siegfried Kracauer highlighted the impact that the seemingly 
all-encompassing logic of capitalism and its increasing reliance on advertising 
were having not just on Expressionism, but on conceptions of art and its posi- 
tion within society, and on understandings of images in general." Appearing 
in the liberal bourgeois newspaper, the Frankfurter Zeitung, almost 10 years 
after Brod’s essay was published, Kracauer’s article “A Turn in Art’s Destiny” 
is, like Brod’s, concerned with the condition of the modern subject under 
capitalism.!? The intervening years are significant. The first World War lies be- 
tween Brod’s and Kracauer’s essays, and the social, political, economic, and 
cultural conditions in Germany before and after the war were vastly different. 
Kracauer begins by looking back at the pre-war years, and his assessment of 


10 Adolf Behne, “Malerei und Plakatkunst,” 38. As I demonstrate in Chapter Four, which fo- 
cuses on the Expressionist propaganda posters commissioned by the Weimar Republic, 
Behne consistently maintained a distance between Expressionist art and posters that 
“look” Expressionist and that were designed by Expressionist artists. For him, these post- 
ers could not be considered to be art, but could be understood as useful for promoting 
new Stylistic and political ideas. 

11 Kracauer is often associated with the Frankfurt School and he was very familiar with 
Marxist theories. However, he only began to engage seriously with Marxist thought in the 
mid-1920s and, in this essay, seems to be formulating a critique of capitalism that is based 
more overtly on the cultural and aesthetic traditions of the educated middle classes (Bil- 
dungsbiirgertum) than on Marxist or socialist economic analysis, Miriam Hansen, Cinema 
and Experience: Siegfried Kracauer, Walter Benjamin, and Theodor W. Adorno (Berkeley, 
CA: University of California Press, 2012), 42-43. For further discussion of Kracauer’s study 
of Marxism, also see Inke Mülder-Bach, Siegfried Kracauer, Grenzgänger zwischen Theorie 
und Literatur. Seine frühen Schriften 1913-1933 (Stuttgart: J.B. Metzler, 1985), 56-60. 

12 _ Kracauer wrote this 1920 essay during a period of transition from being a practicing ar- 
chitect to writer and, eventually, editor at the influential Frankfurter Zeitung. For further 
details regarding his professional life, see Mülder-Bach. 8-14. 
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FIGURE 3 Oskar Kokoschka, poster for Sturm magazine, 19u, lithograph, 69.7 x 47.6 cm 
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that time echoes Brod’s understanding of them in many ways. For example, 
Kracauer asserts that the early years of the twentieth century were dominated 
by “scientific thought and the spirit of the capitalist economic system,” which 
had significant effects on the individual. However, Kracauer understands these 
effects on the individual subject differently than Brod does, and in order to 
make sense of them, he focuses on a different form of response to the taxing 
demands of modern urban life: modern art, more specifically, Expressionism. 

Kracauer’s analysis of contemporary subjectivity exposes the often-hidden 
complexities of the relationship between Expressionism and commercial art. 
Unlike Brod’s subject, who allows himself to be pulled repeatedly from his 
sense of autonomous individuality by the destabilizing yet exhilarating plea- 
sures of mass culture, Kracauer’s remains trapped within an individuality that, 
while detached from any sense of community, is no longer truly independent, 
having been produced by the rationalizing capitalist forces that stand to gain 
from this imposed isolation. As a result, individuals are increasingly separat- 
ed from one another, and Expressionism developed as an attempt to negate 
this atomization. Kracauer believes that this isolated modern subject is un- 
certain, on the brink of demise: having been cut off from the “primal ground 
of community (Gemeinschaft) ... the single human being is only able to hold 
his ground any more as private self, as a unique individual.’!* Severed from a 


13 Siegfried Kracauer, “A Turn in Art’s Destiny,’ trans. Debbie Lewer, Art in Translation 3, 
no. 4 (2011), 436. “Beherrscht wird diese Epoche vor allem von dem Geist der Naturwis- 
senschaften und dem Geist des kapitalistichen Wirtschaftssystem,’ “Schicksalswende der 
Kunst,’ in Schriften vol. 5.1, Aufsätze 1915-1926, ed. Inke Mülder-Bach (Frankfurt am Main: 
Suhrkamp Verlag, 1990), 73. 

14 _ Kracauer, “A Turn,” 436. “Losgelöst von dem Urgrund der Geminschaft ... vermag sich der 
Einzelmensch nur noch als privates Ich, als Sonderindividualität zu behaupten,” “Schick- 
salswende,’ 73. 

Kracauer appears to subscribe to the nostalgia for the closely bonded, interperson- 
ally connected community that is described by the word “Gemeinschaft” in the face of 
what he perceives to be an overly rationalized, isolating “Gesellschaft” that takes shape 
in capitalism. He seems to be following the understanding of these terms outlined by the 
German sociologist Ferdinand Tönnies in his 1887 study Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft: 
Grundbegriffe der reinen Soziologie, which was reprinted several times and which had en- 
tered general discussions of the state of contemporary society by the time Kracauer was 
writing this essay. See, for example, Tönnies, Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft: Grundbegriffe 
der reinen Soziologies, 4th and 5th edition. 1887. (Berlin: Karl Curtius, 1922). However, in “A 
Turn in Art’s Destiny,” Kracauer apparently misunderstands Tonnies’ distinction between 
the terms, finding an apparently irreparable historical shift from bonded “Gemeinschaft” 
to rationalized “Gesellschaft.” Instead, Tonnies used the terms as a way of describing 
seemingly opposite tendencies that exist simultaneously in contemporary society, and 
he argued, further, that the tendencies that comprise “Gesellschaft, as components of the 
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sense of community, Kracauer’s individual is decisively alone, with no alterna- 
tive but to turn inward. The Expressionist reacts similarly, but more intensely, 
reverting to a “primal self [Ur-Ich]” that is able to negate the ugliness of his 
contemporary world that “like an iron wall ... closes around the people.”5 
Relying solely on his own “primal” reactions to the world and his vision for 
how different it might be, this Expressionist seems dangerously close to re- 
moving himself further from the individuals with whom he wishes to bond. 
However, for Kracauer, the “historical achievement” of the Expressionists is 
that they “have blown a breach in this wall,’ thus creating the possibility for 
re-establishing the sense of communal interdependence and support that the 
modern world had destroyed. The Expressionist is able to do this by offering 
the primal, pre-rational self as an alternative to the isolated, overly rationalized 
self, and, more significantly, by re-imagining the very forms that shape reality: 


The artist struggles not only against falling prey to the random impres- 
sions that besiege him, but also against becoming a mere piece of receiv- 
ing equipment for the thousand stimuli, transmitted by an environment 
despicable to him for its contingency; moreover: he negates this unhappy 
reality altogether; he would like nothing more than to shut it off alto- 
gether, so as to express, stripped and unmediated, his innermost self. In 
order to feel some sense of mastery over them he dismembers the famil- 
iar forms that surround us, he ruptures the shapes the manifold appears 
bound in, and flouts the imperatives that we have all too long yielded to. 
To herald freely his own visions without any kind of consideration for the 
worldly material at hand: that is the focus of his desire.!6 


“new, are transitory. See David Frisby, Fragments of Modernity: Theories of Modernity in 
the Work of Simmel, Kracauer and Benjamin (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 1986), 13. 

15 Kracauer, “A Turn,” 437. “... wie ein eherner Mauerwall schliesst [die gottfremde Wirklich- 
keit] sich um die Menschen zusammen,’ “Schicksalswende,’ 73. 

16 Kracauer, “A Turn,” 437. “Der Künstler wehrt sich nicht nur dagegen, eine Beute der wahl- 
los ihn bedrängenden Eindrücke zu sein, ein Empfangsapparat der tausend Reize, die 
von einer ihm ob ihrer Zufälligkeit verhassten Umwelt ausgesandt werden; mehr noch: 
er verneint diese unselige Wirklichkeit überhaupt, er möchte sie am liebsten ganz aus- 
schalten, um hüllenlos und unvermittelt sein Inneres auszudrücken. Damit er sich als 
Herr über sie fühlen kann, zerstückelt er die gewohnten Bildungen, die uns umstellen, 
zerreisst die Formen, in die uns das Mannigfaltige gebannt erscheint, und setzt sich über 
die Notwendigkeiten hinweg, denen wir allzulange uns gebeugt haben. Seine Visionen 
ohne irgendwelche Rücksichtsnahme auf den uns sich darbietenden Weltstoff frei zu 
künden, dahin zielt sein Verlangen,” “Schicksalswende,” 74. 
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Here, Kracauer follows by-then standard conceptions of Expressionist 
art: that it is characterized by abstracting, non-naturalistic approaches to 
representation; that it, therefore, stands in opposition to Naturalism and 
Impressionism due to these older movements’ apparent acknowledgement of 
and willingness to accept contemporary realities as their foundation; and that 
the Expressionist artist is driven to convey, in some direct way, his inner life, 
his “primal” self, compelled by his urgent need to resist the forces that brutally 
shape the world beyond his “innermost self.’ These qualities of Expressionism, 
particularly its insistent resistance to the conditions from which it emerged 
and by which it felt itself restricted, are what led many artists, critics, and activ- 
ists to embrace it as a revolutionary force. The Expressionist “primal subject,’ 
with its avowed ability to create radically new forms in art by attending to an 
authentic, inner voice, had, for a while, seemed to present a model to follow for 
restructuring social, political, and cultural life and for forging a new, more hu- 
manely bonded community. However, for Kracauer, writing in August of 1920, 
well after the defeat of the November Revolution of 1918 and the attendant 
deflation of many Germans’ hopes for a just and egalitarian socialist society, 
Expressionism was no longer capable of proposing relevant alternatives to the 
harsh realities of post-wwI Germany. 

Kracauer thus argues that Expressionism’s “historical achievement,” while 
significant, seems relevant primarily for the pre-war era—and perhaps, at the 
latest, for the early stages of the failed revolution.” He declares that Expres- 
sionism has reached its end, both as an art movement and as a source of help- 
ful opposition to the harsh realities of the post-ww1 world: 


... for every intellectual movement that responds to certain of an epoch’s 
spiritual needs, there will come a time from which point on its initial effect 
reverses into the exact opposite. Precisely because it once corresponded 
to these needs, it now produces new demands in people, demands that it 
can no longer meet itself. This too is the case with Expressionism.!® 


Kracauer no longer finds any usefulness—aesthetically or politically—in 
Expressionists’ vision of a new reality that could break with the isolating, ex- 
cessively rationalized individualism of the pre-war and post-war years. He 


17 Kracauer was not alone in this assessment. Chapter Four and Chapter Five examine the 
Expressionism’s former advocates’ disillusionment with it. 

18 _ Kracauer, “A Turn,” 439. “Für jede geistige Bewegung, die gewissen seelischen Bedürfnis- 
sen entsprochen hat, erzeugt sie in den Menschen neue Forderungen, die sie nun selber 
nicht mehr befriedigen kann. So verhält es sich auch mit dem Expressionismus,’ “Schick- 
salswende,” 76. 
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does, however, acknowledge the importance of Expressionism’s ability to meet 
formerly urgent needs, and he locates the measure of its success in the fact that 
it has helped to create the new demands. It is now up to new forms of art, he 
argues, to address them—and, presumably, in turn, to create new ones.!9 

In his assessment of the fading relevance of Expressionism, Kracauer ac- 
knowledges the inevitability of historical change, and he seems to continue 
to hold on to hope that art can transform society for the better. More signifi- 
cantly, however, he avoids directly acknowledging that, despite its opposition 
to the “scientific thought and the spirit of the capitalist economic system” that 
had come to define the modern world, Expressionism—and conceivably all 
subsequent types of art—might conform to the same patterns that drive that 
system. Perhaps unwittingly, Kracauer reveals instead that Expressionist art— 
caught up as it is in an ongoing pursuit of the new, radical alternative to the 
present—divulges its implication in the logic of consumerism and its striking 
similarities to advertising: it presents images that, in their fantastic stridency, 
satisfy particular demands, generate new ones, satisfy those, and so on. This 
process continues until the effectiveness of these images, gauged by an abil- 
ity to present satisfying visions of alternatives to contemporary circumstances, 
has exhausted itself, become obsolete, outmoded, in a word, unfashionable. 
Kracauer’s impatience with Expressionism for its survival into the 1920s under- 
scores the inescapability of the relentless drive of capitalism to foster instabil- 
ity, transitory pleasures, and an incessant desire for the new that had both per- 
meated and accelerated all aspects of life, including modern art. What emerges 
from Kracauer’s analysis is that the Expressionist vision of new, more humane 
and authentic forms of art, subjectivity, and community is just as unstable and 


19 In the final sentence of the essay, Kracauer seems to invite forms of expression that to 
some degree conform with the naturalistic figurative impulses of New Objectivity: “We 
long for an art that declares anew its loyalty to this spirit, that is, which no longer—as in 
Expressionism—allows abstract humanity to be championed by equally abstract types, 
but rather, experiencing what is universal in what is specific, roundly embodies human 
nature in keeping with its entire swelling abundance,’ “A Turn,” 440. “Wr sehnen uns einer 
Kunst entgegen, die sich aufs neue zu diesem Geist bekennt, die also nicht mehr wie der 
Expressionismus die Angelegenheiten einer abstrakten Menschheit durch ebenso ab- 
strakte Typen verfechten lasst, sondern, das Allgemeine im Besonderen erlebend, mensch- 
liches Wesen seiner ganzen schwellenden Fülle nach rundum verkörpert,” “Schicksals- 
wende,” 78. 

For a discussion of various ways that artists and critics understood figuration, realism, 
and naturalism in visual art categorized under New Objectivity (Neue Sachlichkeit), see 
Sabine Eckmann, “A Lack of Empathy: On the Realisms of New Objectivity,’ in New Ob- 
Jjectivity: Modern German Art in the Weimar Republic 1919-1933, ed. Stephanie Barron and 
S. Eckmann. (Los Angeles: Los Angeles County Museum of Art and Munich, London and 
New York: Delmonico Books Prestel, 2015.), 27-39. 
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market-driven as the modern forms of advertising, subjectivity, and society 
under capitalism that Brod highlights in his essay. Undeniably, as evident in 
the Expressionist artist Kokoschka’s poster advertising the modernist art gal- 
lery Der Sturm, art itself, including Expressionism, circulates as a commodity. 
Kracauer’s analysis was not isolated in revealing that the radical aesthet- 
ic experimentation and forms of experience that had defined Expression- 
ist art before the war could be readily absorbed into the same visual logic as 
advertising.2° Many critics grappled with the effects that this all-encompassing 
logic was having on the conceptualizations of art and its position within soci- 
ety, and of images in general.” Brod and Kracauer—the former writing during 
the waxing of Expressionism and the latter writing during its waning—under- 
stood contemporary images as having been composed to make demands, to 
deliver appeals, to directly address the distracted, visually overly stimulated, 
modern urban viewer. These critics identify in posters and Expressionist art 
a visual rhetoric that foregrounds their communicative function—their abil- 
ity, through visual rather than verbal means, to ‘say’ something. In fact, the 
understanding of images that emerges from the analyses by Brod, Behne, and 
Kracauer reveals a significant shift in the status of visual images in German 
culture. Formerly, in the context of German high culture, pictures had been un- 
derstood as art, as being far removed from the trivialities, ephemeral pleasures, 
and political machinations that structure daily life.?? They had once been ad- 
mired because, as objects of disinterested aesthetic contemplation, they were 
supposedly able to resist the leveling forces of rationalization, mechanization, 


1» 


20 Simmons, “Kitsch oder Kunst’, 163. 

21 Walter L. Adamson summarizes the cultural shifts that affected cultural life and the posi- 
tion of the image across Europe: “... the visual arts enjoyed particular prominence in mod- 
ernist discourse and practice since, consciously or unconsciously, nearly every modern- 
ist recognized the importance of the visual image for the emerging culture and politics 
of modernity ... [A] literary culture for a lettered, leisured public at home in a tradition 
grounded in classical texts ... had begun to give way after 1880 to a more mass-oriented 
cultural world in which the steady bombardment of ‘information’ from newspapers, ad- 
vertising, and incipient entertainment industries became the only shared experience. In 
this new, culturally more democratic world ... where a common cultural vocabulary could 
no longer be assumed, the visual image was perhaps predestined to become the favored 
means of cultural and political communication,” Embattled Avant-Gardes: Modernism’s 
Resistance to Commodity Culture in Europe (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University 
of California Press, 2007), 2. 

22 The persistence of traditional understandings of art as timeless and idealizing is evident 
in, for example, Die Kunst fiir Alle (1885-1944), one of Germany’s most influential and 
widely distributed art periodicals, which, while advocating the work of many contempo- 
rary artists, particularly those from German-speaking contexts, celebrated long-standing 
aesthetic notions throughout the duration of its publication. 
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and commodification that had transformed all other aspects of life and the 
material world into exchangeable goods on the open market.?3 In contrast, in 
much of the discourse about modern images, they appeared as instrumental— 
they were put to work, and not necessarily in the sense of Horace’s dictum 
that a poet must include in his work elements of both the instructive and the 
pleasurable.?* During the years in which Expressionist art occupied a signifi- 
cant cultural position in early twentieth-century Germany, modern pictures 
were increasingly expected to say something, to entertain crowds, to cajole 
people into buying some product, attend some event, to compel viewers to 
think and react to the world in a specific way.?5 

Experimental art did not remain unaffected by these expectations, and Ex- 
pressionist art, as I will argue, represents a concentrated reaction to the dra- 
matic changes to the visual environment of modern Germany. It soon became 
obvious not only to critics like Brod, Behne, and Kracauer, but also to artists 
and casual observers alike that both Expressionist art and commercial post- 
ers were equally important for defining the modern image. Expressionism and 
advertising both produced images that were meant to have communicative 
force—they were meant to deliver specific messages and to produce particular 
reactions in their viewers. What most starkly distinguished the two types of 
image lay not in the structure of their respective appeals nor in their stylistic 
features but in the types of alternatives to contemporary circumstances that 
each offered. The advertising posters that circulated in Germany in the years 


23 Hubert Locher understands images more generally, arguing that all pictures are instru- 
mentalized in one way or another. He asserts that all images have some sort of effect the 
instant a viewer observes them, and this process occurs in a way that makes the image 
seem to have presence, a reality in its own right, even a sense of agency. Such reactions 
are not limited to viewers seeing religious, political, or commercial images: the viewer 
of a purely aesthetic image understands that s/he is perceiving the picture within the 
parameters of an aesthetic situation and responds to the appeal of that image by using 
it to exercise and enact her or his own poetic powers. See Locher, “Der stimmungsvolle 
Augenblick: Realitatseffekt und poetischer Appell in Malerei und Fotografie des 19. und 
20. Jahrhunderts,’ Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft 37 (2010): 7-45. 

24  Horace’s notion was modified during the Middle Ages to be applied to all forms of art so 
that artists of all kinds could fulfill the expectation that they would be able to instruct 
and delight their audiences. M.H. Abrams, “Kant and the Theology of Art,’ in The Fourth 
Dimension of a Poem and Other Essays (New York: WW Norton & Company, 2012), 156. 

25 The fact that modern images were conceived to address a mass audience distinguishes 
them from earlier images—those created before the rise of mass circulation of print 
and other media—that were generated in service of, for example, religious institutions and 
feudal states. These earlier images also leveled appeals at their viewers, but the differ- 
ences between modern and earlier images rest on the differences between the ways that 
authority, subjectivity, and collectivity are configured over time. 
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immediately before, during, and after World War ı primarily promoted various 
forms of escape and fantasy—luxury commodities, travel, technological ad- 
vances, and art and entertainment. Expressionist art was not meant to provide 
viewers with any form of refuge from ugly realities, as advertising often did, 
but functioned instead as a form of confrontation with and protest against the 
oppressive rationalism and materialism on which capitalism thrived. Expres- 
sionist artists did not set out to idealize the demands of the present, as poster 
designers often did, but instead proffered visions of how to think and see dif- 
ferently, in ways that transcended conventional ways of conceptualizing the 
world, its past, present, and future. However, despite their dramatically differ- 
ent aims, Expressionist art and poster design both relied on a visual rhetoric 
designed to persuade viewers that their lives would be significantly improved 
if they embraced the ideas that such images communicated. Accordingly— 
and as will become clear in the following chapters—Expressionism and poster 
design shared many of the same visual strategies to capture viewers’ attention 
and shape their thinking. Both relied on abstraction, condensation, and sim- 
plification to create pictures that were meant to communicate more directly 
and more effectively than words could. In their emphasis on visual rather 
than verbal modes of communication, both commercial posters and Expres- 
sionist art registered a crucial phase in the shift to an increasingly visually ori- 
ented society. What might be understood as the “Expressionist era” (roughly 
1905-1921) overlapped with what can be conceived of as a “golden age” of the 
poster in Germany. This period—the years immediately before and after World 
War I—occurred at the point just before cinema and photography became 
the dominant visual forms in the German public sphere. During these early 
decades of the twentieth century, Expressionism and posters both determined 
conceptions of what might be considered a “modern” image. In this light, 
I argue, German Expressionism cannot be understood in isolation from posters. 


1 The Modern Image in Early Twentieth-Century German Arts 
Discourse: Expressionist Art and Poster Design 


The sharpened critical focus on the image in the early twentieth century was 
due to several factors. Beginning around the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the number and types of images that appeared in public spaces across Eu- 
rope had increased dramatically, and because of their new ubiquity, pictures 
seemed to invite, or even insist upon, close critical scrutiny. Since 1871, when 
the Franco-Prussian War ended and Germany was united as a coherent modern 
nation, the number and types of pictures that appeared in Germany’s urban 
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environments, primarily in the form of advertising, had proliferated wildly.?® 
This increased public presence of advertising images, along with burgeoning 
mass culture and industrial technologies, placed increasing pressure on art and 
the institutions that generated and sustained it, resulting in fears that art 
would eventually disappear amidst the fluctuations of commodification and 
fashion. Such anxieties intensified and often acquired nationalist inflections 
as the international traffic in images also increased significantly. Fine art im- 
ages became more frequently and readily internationally mobile, as traveling 
exhibitions and numerous publications featuring increasingly high-quality re- 
productions of works of art meant that pictures could easily cross borders in 
ways previously unimagined. And numerous railroad connections within and 
between European countries meant that artists and others could relatively eas- 
ily travel to various sites where art was produced, collected and displayed. In 
the case of commercial imagery, technological and regulatory changes across 
Europe meant more advertising began to appear in urban public space, and in- 
creasingly, such ads began to rely on images to stand out in the bustling, often 
chaotic cityscapes. 

In Germany, traditional understandings of images, which were structured 
primarily in aesthetic and art historical terms, began to seem inadequate when 
it came to making sense of a world in which seemingly countless and ever- 
changing images were suddenly widely available to a far broader spectrum 
of viewers than ever before. Because of the increased public presence of im- 
ages and the ease with which they were able to traverse all kinds of bound- 
aries—national, social, cultural, chronological, economic, educational, tech- 
nological—images attained a new prominence, and they generated a number 
of questions about how best to comprehend, control, and even exploit them. 
Those who worked with images most closely—especially artists, critics, and 
scholars—began to attempt to understand these images as distinctly modern 
phenomena, and they set out to define them in “modern” terms. 

Central to these efforts to define the modern image was the attempt to for- 
mulate a theory that could get to the heart of the aesthetic specificity of the 
visual, a theory that would highlight what made visual forms of representa- 
tion distinct from verbal forms.?” In order to delineate the distinct qualities 


26 For excellent overviews of the history of advertising, including posters, and its pres- 
ence in the German public realm, see Christiane Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland 
1890-1914: Wahrnehmung, Professionalisierung und Kritik in der Wirtschaftswerbung 
(Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 2000) and Dirk Reinhardt, Von der Reklame zum Marketing: 
Geschichte der Wirtschaftswerbung in Deutschland (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993). 

27 More recently, art historians and analysts of visual culture have been actively theorizing 
the specificity of the visual and its supposed growing ascendance over the verbal. In fact, 
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of the visual, theorists of the modern image attempted to understand how a 
particular type of visual form could produce specific effects in viewers. Building 
on nineteenth-century experimental psychological studies of how visual ma- 
terial affected viewers’ perceptions and emotions, theorists of the modern 
image focused on the persuasive powers of the image, its ability to shift per- 
ception and attitudes through striking configurations, colors, juxtapositions, 
content, and context.?8 Experimental psychologists and other scientists con- 
tributed to these efforts, but perhaps the most aesthetically significant discus- 
sions of new expectations of images and the impact that these demands were 
having on the visual arts occurred in the numerous arts-related publications 
that circulated in the German-speaking world at the outset of the twentieth 
century. At the turn of the century, a significant portion of the material pub- 
lished in such periodicals consisted of analyses of the ways that German paint- 
ing and sculpture were being affected by Impressionist painting, the various 
Secession movements, and other forms of modernist art that had emerged in 
Germany and elsewhere in Europe, as well as how the relationships between 
fine art and graphic and other applied arts—and advertising— were shifting. 
During the second decade of the twentieth century, a significant portion of 
these discussions began to focus on the phenomenon of Expressionism. 

The period of time during which Expressionism developed, flourished, and 
began to decline in cultural significance in Germany (approximately 1905 until 
1921) falls squarely into a time span in which the number and types of visual 
images that appeared in public spaces escalated rapidly. When Expressionist 
art first appeared (and when it was not yet labeled as such), it was considered 


the level of interest in this direction of research has led to discussions of a so-called visual 
or pictorial turn in scholarship. See, for example, essays in The Pictorial Turn, ed. Neal Cur- 
tis (London and New York: Routledge, 2010) and WJ.T. Mitchell’s work, including Picture 
Theory: Essays on Verbal and Visual Representtaion (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1994) and What Do Pictures Want? The Lives and Loves of Images (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 2005). A wealth of scholarship in this vein has appeared in Germany. See, 
for example, Horst Bredekamp, Theorie des Bildakts (Berlin: Suhrkamp Verlag, 2010) and 
Gottfried Boehm, Wie Bilder Sinn erzeugen (Berlin: Berlin University Press, 2007). Much of 
the German scholarship is anchored in Aby Warburg’s early twentieth-century work. See, 
for example, Werner Hofmann, Georg Syamken, and Martin Warnke, Die Menschenrechte 
des Auges: Über Aby Warbug (Frankfurt am Main: Europäische Verlagsanstalt, 1980). 

28 Fora helpful introduction to the significant strands of psychologically based research in 
nineteenth-century German aesthetics, see Harry Francis Mallgrave and Eleftherios Iko- 
nomou, introduction, Empathy, Form, and Space: Problems in German Aesthetics, 1875-1893 
(Santa Monica, CA: Getty Center for the History of Art and the Humanities, 1994), 1-85. 
For a discussion of nineteenth-century European physiological and theoretical analyses 
of aesthetics and perception, see Jonathan Crary, Techniques of the Observer: On Vision 
and Modernity in the Nineteenth Century (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1990). 
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to be highly experimental, a brash rejection of the academic representational 
conventions, hierarchies, and accompanying umbrae of “greatness” and “time- 
lessness” that had distinguished fine art from the applied arts and folk tradi- 
tions since the eighteenth century.?? However, despite the radical appearance 
of Expressionist work, Expressionism was conceptualized, circulated, and dis- 
cussed as art, and Expressionist artists remained attached to traditions that re- 
vered art for its capacity for presenting visions that transcended the mundane 
facts of the contemporary world. And yet, Expressionists were simultaneously 
very much engaged in the realities of modern life, and Expressionism in gen- 
eral can, in fact, be seen as an attempt, by means of art, to grapple with the 
rapidly changing understandings of art and images in the modern world. De- 
spite what Kracauer describes as Expressionist artists’ desire to “herald freely 
[their] own visions without any kind of consideration for the worldly material 
at hand,’ Expressionists remained constantly in dialogue with their surround- 
ings, mining contemporary life for subject matter and stylistic inspiration. 
Early twentieth-century critical reception of Expressionism also presented 
it as being very much a phenomenon of and about the present, and the art 
criticism that appeared in both the bourgeois press and in avant-garde arts 
publications constitutes a major source for understanding this reception. 
Because many art critics were trained in art history, much of this criticism is 
informed by the discipline, which, despite its primarily historical focus, also 
contributed significantly to these early twentieth-century discussions of Ex- 
pressionism and the modern image in general. Indeed, art historical discourse 
served as a primary source for ways of thinking about the changing status of 
art and visual imagery in the early twentieth century. Its methodologies and 
perspectives were adapted for and applied to various types of contemporary 
images, ranging from contemporary developments in art such as Expression- 
ism to mass-produced and—circulated imagery such as posters.? In fact, both 
Expressionist art and poster design occupied central positions in critics’ specu- 
lations about the impact on German culture of industrialization and the rapid 
development of what is now referred to as “consumer society.”3! The frequency 


29 Foran extended overview of the “great divide” between fine and applied arts that emerged 
and took hold in eighteenth-century Europe, see Larry Shiner, The Invention of Art: A Cul- 
tural History (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 2003). 

30 Frederic J. Schwartz, Blind Spots: Critical Theory and the History of Art in Twentieth- 
Century Germany (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2005), 1. I thank Kimberly A. Smith 
for referring me to Schwartz’s analysis. 

31 For analysis of consumption in Germany around 1900, particularly in relation to the emer- 
gence of new strategies of exhibition and display, see Gudrun M. König, Konsumkultur: 
Inszenierte Warenwelt um 1900 (Vienna, Cologne, Weimar: Böhlau, 2007). For a discussion 
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with which these forms of imagery appear in both popular and specialized 
analyses of art indicates that, during the early decades of the twentieth centu- 
ry, there was a very close relationship between Expressionism and posters, an 
affınity whose complexities have largely been ignored by later scholars. Now, 
in the twenty-first century, in the Digital Age, and at another point where soci- 
eties are again confronted by a so-called “explosion of images,” it is important 
for art historians and scholars of visual culture to revisit this earlier moment 
of image proliferation in order to identify potentially useful models of analy- 
sis that, despite—or perhaps because of—their grounding in traditional Eu- 
ropean aesthetic and disciplinary criteria and frameworks, might be applied 
productively to contemporary imagery.?? Such an approach can begin to clarify 
the ways in which new images exceed and re-imagine those frameworks and 


of developments in German advertising that enabled Germany to “teach” its citizens how 
to understand and function within consumer society, see David Ciarlo, Advertising Em- 
pire: Race and Visual Culture in Imperial Germany (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 2011), 1-64. Ciarlo’s study examines the role of exoticizing, colonialist advertising 
imagery, including posters, in consolidating Germany’s national identity, its status at 
home as a colonial power, and its development into a consumer society. 

32 Despite the dramatically different global and technological contexts that distinguish the 
early twenty-first century from the early twentieth, I believe that, in order to come to 
terms with today’s glut of images, it is useful to draw on the strategies of visual analysis 
and historical research that have grounded art history since its systemization in the late 
nineteenth century and that, despite these nineteenth-century origins, have continued to 
develop in response to subsequent changes in art and other forms of imagery. 

As one example of recent statements about the extraordinary number of pictures that 
defines contemporary society, Oliver Grau and Thomas Veigl use their introduction to 
Imagery in the 21st Century to highlight the dramatic proliferation of images in the new 
millennium, echoing similar statements from earlier eras about being overwhelmed and 
helpless when faced with visual onslaught that circulated at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century. They assert, “Never before has the world of images changed so fast; never 
before have we been exposed to so many different image forms; and never before has 
the way images are produced transformed so drastically,” Imagery in the 21st Century, ed. 
Oliver Grau with Thomas Veigl (Cambridge, MA and London, U.K.: The MIT Press, 2011), 1. 
They also argue that it is necessary to focus concerted attention on coming to terms with 
this novel abundance of images and its accompanying “knowledge explosion”: “These 
transformations have hit a society that is to a large extent unprepared. Nevertheless, we 
have to recognize that we will not be able to handle the knowledge explosion of our time 
without further development of new forms of visualization and “orders of visibility,’ Grau 
and Veigl, Imagery, 1. While the visual environment of Expressionism and posters was not 
characterized by the openness and rapid speed of production, circulation, and manipula- 
tion of images that determines the twenty-first-century digital visual realm, I believe it 
is useful to maintain the strategy of examining the visual rhetoric of what is construed 
today as visual art and to evaluate how that operates in relation to the visual rhetorics of 
other forms of imagery that are understood as emerging from the contexts of journalism, 
celebrity culture, personal documentation, entertainment, the performing arts, etc. 
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how the visual itself comes to be re-imagined. In order to tease out the impli- 
cations of such earlier efforts to come to terms with new types of imagery, we 
can turn to a key historical model: early twentieth-century art criticism and 
art historical writing that highlights the relationship between two of the most 
widely discussed types of image: a form of what was then considered to be 
radically experimental art—Expressionism—and an overtly commercial type 
of visual image—the poster. 

Most of the publications in which critical discussions of art and advertising 
appeared were not produced with the working classes, let alone a mass audi- 
ence in mind. They appealed primarily to cultural producers (artists, critics, 
academics, gallery operators, museum officials) and members of the educated 
middle classes (Bildungsbiirgertum) who were interested in issues of art and 
culture. Even the posters that circulated at this point were directed primarily 
at urban viewers who were educated and relatively wealthy, rather than at the 
mass audience that emerged only after World War 1. However, these advertise- 
ments were visible to anyone who encountered them in their multiple incar- 
nations in public space.?? And while the critical discussions about the modern 
image were conducted by and circulated among a relatively specialized set of 
readers, they nonetheless had a far-reaching impact. Given the fact that the 
individuals involved in the actual production and circulation of advertising 
and art participated in these discussions, and given the fact that these same 
people were increasingly making use of available mass media technologies to 
disseminate their work, any viewer who encountered art and advertising imag- 
ery during these years could conceivably have been affected by these debates. 
The numerous critical arguments linking poster design and Expressionist art 
thus played a central role in defining the modern image in the public sphere of 
early twentieth-century Germany. 

At first glance, the intersections between Expressionism and early 
twentieth-century poster design may seem to be glaringly obvious, given the 
frequent dismissals of Expressionist art as poster-like in its early critical re- 
ception. The comparison might seem too limited, only identifiable in some 
of the general similarities between the colors and the flattened, simplified 
shapes that appear in Expressionist art and in commercial posters or, perhaps 
more specifically, in the political posters designed by Expressionist artists fol- 
lowing World War 1. However, closer examination reveals the fruitfulness of 


33 While modernization affected cities throughout Germany, most early twentieth-century 
discussions of the look and atmosphere of the modern German city focused on the na- 
tion’s capital, Berlin. Accordingly, most of the material that I analyze here is based on 
early twentieth-century observations of Berlin. 
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the comparison. Expressionism and posters both occupy significant positions 
within larger discussions about the status of the image in modernity, serving as 
flash points around which uneasiness about and hopes for the image and the 
status of art in modernity were articulated. Advocates of Expressionism high- 
lighted its metaphysical dimensions, even as its many detractors dismissed 
its paintings and prints as unskilled, as incomprehensible, or as “poster-like.” 
Expressionist art thus focused anxieties about the growing challenges to dis- 
tinguishing between purely commercial, instrumental pictures and fine art, 
and the institutions that produced and supported these images. If fine art 
could appear to be the same as ephemeral, disposable, cheaply produced and 
mass-distributed advertisements, then, conservative critics feared, the entire 
metaphysical foundation on which art and culture rested was under attack by 
the leveling forces of modernity.°* Left-leaning critics, for the most part, were 
troubled by the notion that the visual indistinguishability between art and 
advertising indicated that nothing, not even art, could escape the relentless 
processes of commodification.*® At the same time that these fears circulated, 
other critics celebrated Expressionist art and posters as paradigmatic expres- 
sions of the modern age and as uniquely suited to contemporary social circum- 
stances and viewing conditions. 

The close relationship between posters and Expressionism persisted 
throughout the course of the development and decline of Expressionism, 
even as the field of advertising became increasingly professionalized and ex- 
perts no longer relied on the types of aesthetic arguments that had dominated 
earlier discussions to assert its cultural legitimacy and economic necessity. 
Posters and Expressionism remained in continuous dialogue throughout the 
many transformations in understandings of the concept “Expressionism,” as it 
shifted from designating a violently colorful, boldly gestural style of painting 
that was meant to express an artist's most pressing spiritual urges and that, 
ultimately, was meant to be fundamentally German, to naming a commercial, 
repeatable style that could be used as readily for political posters as it could 


34 Charles Baudelaire had already registered the impact of modernity in his classic formu- 
lation of 1863, in which he describes modernity as “the ephemeral, the contingent, the 
half of art whose other half is eternal and immutable,” “The Painter of Modern Life,” in 
The Painter of Modern Life and Other Essays, ed. and trans. Jonathan Mayne (London: 
Phaidon, 1995), 12. Anxious twentieth-century German critics worried that the “eternal 
and immutable” element was vanishing from art. 

35 Walter L. Adamson argues that, while many modernist artists opposed capitalism and the 
commodification, they did, in fact, benefit from the flourishing commodity culture, and 
many modernists found success in the marketplace by adopting the techniques on which 
capitalist exchange thrives. See Adamson, Embattled Avant-Gardes, esp. 1-77. 
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be for nightclub interiors or film sets and promotional materials. In the fol- 
lowing chapters, I will revisit early twentieth-century critical discussions of 
posters and Expressionism in order to reconstruct these attempts to re-define 
the image for “modern” Germany. To do this, I follow the three crucial stages 
in the “life” of Expressionist art: its beginnings before World War ı with the 
artists groups Brücke and the Blue Rider; its post-war, political phase that was 
shaped by artists’ embrace of revolutionary ideals and their attempts to create 
a new, more just and humane social order; and its final, commercial stage that 
followed its former advocates’ declarations that it was “dead” and that marked 
its shift from the realm of radical, experimental art to the profit-driven spheres 
of cinema and design. By tracing the relationship between posters and Ex- 
pressionism through these various phases, I aim to reorient approaches to the 
concept of “German Expressionism” itself, focusing on how the term has func- 
tioned as far more than a descriptive art historical category, for example, as a 
designation for amovement or period: it can also be understood as a discursive 
formation where concepts of art, form, style, consumerism, kitsch, national 
identity, and political affiliation initially collided and then coalesced.3® 
Refining the definition of Expressionism is more than just an academic ex- 
ercise. By questioning the convention of reducing Expressionism to a move- 
ment or period, I am attempting to extricate both Expressionist art and the 
poster from a calcified set of clichés that fail to do justice to the intricacies 
of their relationship or to their roles in defining the modern image in early 
twentieth-century Germany. In this study, I demonstrate that perceptions of 
the distinctions between art and commercial imagery and that the resulting 
conceptualizations of the modern image were far more subtle, complex, and 


36 Here, I draw on Michel Foucault’s still-useful Archaeology of Knowledge. In this work, he 
defines “discursive formation” at its most basic level as follows: “... whenever, between 
objects, types of statement, concepts, or thematic choices, one can define a regularity 
(an order, correlations, positions and functionings, transformations), we will say, for the 
sake of convenience, that we are dealing with a discursive formation ...,’ The Archaeol- 
ogy of Knowledge and the Discourse on Language, trans. A.M. Sheridan Smith (New York: 
Pantheon Books, 1972), 38. He expands and refines this basic definition over the course 
of his argument, arguing: “A discursive formation will be individualized if one can define 
the system of formation of the different strategies that are deployed in it; in other words, 
if one can show how they all derive (in spite of their sometimes extreme diversity, and in 
spite of their dispersion in time) from the same set of relations,” Archaeology, 68. The “set 
of relations” from which Expressionism derives is the changing relationship between art 
and advertising, and the resulting shifts in understandings of what a picture was meant 
to be. 
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often contradictory than most prior accounts have allowed us to see.?” I there- 
fore revisit many of the critical discussions about modern imagery in order to 
uncover the various slippery and conflicting understandings of art, aesthet- 
ics, and pictures that circulated in Germany during the years immediately 
before and after World War 1. 

More narrowly, unpacking the complexities of how Expressionism was un- 
derstood during the early twentieth century can demonstrate the importance 
of art historical modes of thinking in Germans’ attempts to make sense of the 
visual experience of modernity. Further, understanding Expressionism as a 
constantly changing, strategically deployed category can bypass the vague and 
unhelpful definitions of Expressionism that have shaped a significant portion 
of the scholarship about this movement. Like “modernism,” “Expressionism” 
has expanded to the point of generality. As an art historical term, Expression- 
ism has included the widely varying work of a broad spectrum of artists and 
it has been meant to reflect with equal adequacy both deeply apolitical, even 
culturally conservative impulses and fervently politicized, socialist aspirations. 
Many of these definitions have focused primarily on formal questions and are, 
therefore, descriptive rather than analytical; they simply present Expression- 
ism as art that conforms to specific stylistic characteristics (bright, undiluted, 
non-naturalistic colors; simplified shapes and “primitive” forms; and uncon- 
ventional composition that rejects perspectival fidelity and that emphasizes 
dynamism over balance and stasis).?® Other definitions of Expressionism 
rely on factors that are not directly visible in the art works themselves. They 
focus on artists’ ineffable psychological and spiritual motivations or fuzzy 
notions of a specifically German Zeitgeist that is marked by generalized anxiet- 
ies about modernity, alienation in the urban environment, cultural pessimism, 
and a sense of impending apocalypse.°9 Such definitions—whether formalist 


37 The work of Sherwin Simmons, which examines the various dimensions of the relation- 
ships between modernist art, poster design, and advertising in the German context, is an 
important correction to such gaps in earlier scholarship. 

38 In the first paragraph of her study of the changes to the conception of Expressionism 
over the course of the twentieth century, Marit Werenskiold lays out what had become a 
conventionalized, if vague, understanding of Expressionism by the 1980s: “Normally, the 
word is associated with German, especially with German art from the years around the 
first world war, 1914-1918. This is usually regarded as brutally deformative, exalted and 
disharmonic, and the term is also applied in a wider connotation to forms of expression 
that show some of these characteristics,’ The Concept of Expressionism: Origin and Meta- 
morphoses, trans. Ronald Walford (Oslo, Bergen, Stavanger, Tromso: Universitetsforlaget, 
1984), 3. 

39 Ina more nuanced assessment, Starr Figura discusses Expressionism in terms of a gener- 
ally oppositional attitude toward “bourgeois social values and the stale traditions of the 
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or psychologizing and emotive—have been unsatisfying: many of the formal- 
ist definitions can be equally applied to Fauvism, Cubism, or Futurism and say 
little about the specific historical conditions that enabled the Expressionist 
artists’ formal choices, and the more abstract formulations are so speculative 
that they are nearly impossible to prove in any rigorous way. 

Of course, scholars have recognized that Expressionism cannot be identi- 
fied purely as a definite style or as some particular manifestation of an early 
twentieth-century worldview. Reinhold Heller, for instance, acknowledges 
within the framework of a standard reference work, The Encyclopedia of 
Aesthetics, that Expressionism is “an awkward and imprecise historical 
construct,”*? and recent scholarship about Expressionist art has refined os- 
sified definitions by acknowledging the affinities between modernism and 
commercial culture, and by demonstrating the links between German Expres- 
sionism and other manifestations of European modernism." I aim to build on 


state-sponsored art academies”: “The movement arose out of a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the existing order, and a desire to effect revolutionary change.... Heeding a Nietz- 
schean call for a transformation of values, many artists shared a hope for renewal and 
believed that the arts would play a central role. Their goal was to upend social norms, 
and, through an acute attention to thoughts, feelings and energies that had long been 
repressed, to achieve a heightened understanding or awareness of what it was to be 
human,’ Starr Figura, “German Expressionism: The Graphic Impulse,” in German Expres- 
sionism: The Graphic Impulse (New York: Museum of Modern Art, 2011), 10. 

40 Reinhold Heller, “Expressionism,” in Encyclopedia of Aesthetics, ed. Michael Kelly (New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1998), 135. Earlier, in the 1980s, Werenskiold also referred to 
Expressionism as “an unclear and controversial concept” due to its “long and complicated 
process of development,” Concept of Expressionism, 3. 

41 Meike Hoffmann’s analysis of the promotional materials designed by the artists of 
Briicke helps to contextualize Briicke Expressionism in relation to advertising, Leben und 
Schaffen der Künstlergruppe “Brücke” 1905 bis 1913. Mit einem kommentierten Werkverzeich- 
nis der Geschäfts- und Ausstellungsgrafik (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 2005). Examples 
of the types of analysis that can helpfully expand definitions of German Expressionism 
by placing it in an international context can be found in the essays in the catalogue for 
a 2014 exhibition that examined the connections between French modernist painting 
and Expressionism. See Timothy O. Benson, ed., Expressionism in Germany and France: 
From van Gogh to Kandinsky (New York and London: Prestel, 2014). Also, Douglas Brent 
McBride elucidates the political specificity of German Expressionism, but also highlights 
its affinities with Italian Futurism in their shared emphasis on promoting social revolu- 
tions. See McBride, “Expressionism, Futurism, and the Dream of Mass Democracy,” Stud- 
ies in Twentieth and Twenty-First Century Literature 30, no. 2 (Summer 2006): 333-353. 

The work of Donald Gordon and Marit Werenskiold remain standard touchstones 
for overviews of the emergence of definitions of Expressionism as an artistic movement. 
While some of Gordon’s claims have subsequently been disproved, Werenskiold’s book 
provides the most complete account of the emergence and consolidation of “Expression- 
ism” as a viable concept. See Gordon, “The Origin of the Word ‘Expressionism’” Journal of 
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this recent scholarship in order to provide an alternative to accounts of Ex- 
pressionist art that are based on formalism or an ill-defined intentionality. By 
tracing the relationship between Expressionism and the poster, Ihope to show 
that Expressionism is not so much a specific style or political stance as it is 
a strategically deployed critical category that configured the changing under- 
standings of art, advertising, and the visual image in early twentieth-century 
Germany. Expressionism was, then, more than an art movement.*? In early 
twentieth-century art criticism and art historical writing, it was a generative 
concept and a densely meaningful manifestation of the contemporary itself. 

While my investigation is grounded primarily in Expressionism, I argue that 
it is important also to include analysis of posters in order to arrive at a deeper 
understanding of modernist art than what has been produced by art historical 
accounts that discuss Expressionism only in relation to other works of art. De- 
spite the fact that the color lithographic poster would have been the most fre- 
quently encountered type of picture in public space in early twentieth-century 
Germany, few art historians have addressed them seriously. Sherwin Simmons 
is an important exception to this oversight, and this book is heavily indebted 
to his work. Simmons’s exhaustively researched articles have mapped out the 
intricate complexities of the artistic and discursive terrain of early twentieth- 
century German culture and society, and my analysis builds on his important 
insight that the charged, yet close relationship between art and commerce at 
the beginning of the twentieth century shaped the production and reception 
of German Expressionist art.*3 

Other researchers’ analyses of the relationship between Expressionism and 
posters have focused more narrowly on the posters designed by Expressionist 
artists for the young Weimar Republic during the revolutionary turmoil and 
run-up to elections in the period following the end of ww1ı.** However, be- 
yond an occasional reference to early dismissals of Expressionist paintings as 


the Warburg and Courtauld Institutes 29 (1966), 368-385, and Werenskiold, The Concept 
of Expressionism. 

42 My focus here is exclusively on visual Expressionism, primarily on paintings and prints. I 
will not directly address Expressionist literature, film, drama, dance, or music. 

43  Simmons’s numerous discussions of Expressionist art in relation to German posters in- 
form my own investigations, as do his numerous examinations of a broad range of early 
twentieth-century German cultural phenomena, from advertising and consumption to 
theories of aesthetics, fashion, history, and society as they changed in reaction to the dra- 
matic technological and political changes that mark the “Expressionist era.” 

44 One example, by now several decades old, is Ida Katherine Rigby’s An alle Künstler! War— 
Revolution—Weimar: German Expressionist Prints, Drawings, Posters and Periodicals from 
the Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation (San Diego: San Diego State University Press, 1984.) 
More recent is Christian Vogel's Werben für Weimar. Der “Werbedienst der deutschen sozi- 
alistischen Republik” in der Novemberrevolution 1918/19 (Aachen: Shaker Verlag, 2008). 
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poster-like, most scholars have tended to ignore even this direct connection 
between posters and Expressionism. More frequent are art historical studies 
that address the relationship between advertising—specifically posters—and 
the interwar graphic design experiments undertaken by artists affiliated with 
Dada, De Stijl, and Constructivism.* In other words, art historians have tended 
to examine poster designs that are readily legible according to canonized no- 
tions of European avant-garde art, focusing on work by artists who adapted or 
parodied mass cultural phenomena such as advertising for politically progres- 
sive, even revolutionary ends.*® Perhaps this privileging of the connections be- 
tween avant-garde art and advertising can explain to some extent the relative 
lack of attention devoted to those same types of connections to Expressionist 
work. Expressionism has been considered to be a modernist movement, but 
not necessarily an avant-garde one. Accordingly, its intersections with posters 
might seem to be less experimental, less politically radical, less oppositional, 
less complicated, and, therefore, less urgently in need of scholarly explication.” 

Generally, very few art historians have devoted sustained scholarly attention 
to posters at all. Recently, however, in a book-length study, Ruth Iskin exam- 
ines the poster and its significance in the history of modernism.*® Because of 
the importance of nineteenth-century France as the locus of modern poster 
development, she focuses primarily on French posters of that century, but 
also devotes considerable attention to British examples, as well as nineteenth- 
and some early twentieth-century posters from the United States and other 
European countries. Drawing on numerous nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century sources, Iskin provides a detailed overview of the artistic and critical 
reception of color lithographic posters in France and, to a lesser extent, other 
European countries. She demonstrates the central role played by the poster in 


45 For a discussion of the reception of posters by various factions of the European avant- 
garde, see Dawn Ades, “Function and Abstraction in Poster Design,” in The Twentieth- 
Century Poster: Design of the Avant-Garde, ed. D. Ades (New York: Abbeville Press, 1996), 
22-69. For analyses of avant-garde graphic design, see the essays in Avant-Garde Art in 
Everyday Life: Early Twentieth-Century European Modernism, ed. Matthew Witkovsky. 
(Chicago: Art Institute of Chicago; New Haven: Yale University Press, 2011). 

46 — Such studies have adhered to a great extent to a notion of the avant-garde defined by Peter 
Biirger in Theory of the Avant-Garde, trans. Michael Shaw (Minneapolis, MN: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1984). 

47 Peter Bürger argues against the usefulness of considering Expressionist art as an avant- 
garde movement, “Die Brücke—eine avantgardistische Bewegung?,” in Die Brücke in Dres- 
den 1905-1911, ed. Birgit Dalbajewa and Ulrich Bischoff (Cologne: Walther König, 2001), 
46-51. Richard Murphy, however, argues that Expressionism can be considered avant- 
garde, Theorizing the Avant-Garde: Modernism, Expressionism, and the Problem of Postmo- 
dernity (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1999). 

48 Ruth Iskin, The Poster: Art, Advertising, Design, and Collecting, 1860s—1g00s (Hanover, NH: 
Dartmouth University Press, 2014). 
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the history of modernist art, and her examination of the poster’s development 
in France and elsewhere clarifies its importance for art and visual culture of 
the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Her study constitutes an impor- 
tant correction to histories of modernist art that ignore the contributions of 
posters and other mass cultural forms to developments in what we understand 
today as modernist art. 

My study draws on scholarship on posters by Simmons and Iskin because 
I share with them the conviction that posters were central elements of the 
cultural environments from which various manifestations of modernist art, 
including Expressionism, emerged. I also believe that an analysis of early 
twentieth-century German posters in relation to German Expressionist art can 
help us arrive at a more detailed and nuanced understanding of Expression- 
ism. Both posters and Expressionism were at the center of numerous critical 
discussions of the state of the visual image in the modern world, and I believe, 
therefore, that it is impossible to fully understand Expressionism separately 
from posters. Expressionist art, like the poster, was understood as a commu- 
nicative form of imagery. As the critic Hermann Bahr declared in 1919, “... the 
Expressionist rips open the mouth of mankind.”* In other words, Expression- 
ist art, like posters, was meant to “say” something visually. I argue that Expres- 
sionism and posters were understood as sharing a similar visual rhetoric that 
was structured to enable them to communicate content clearly and directly to 
their viewers. Their imagery was meant to circumvent conventional modes of 
apprehension, operating instead on a pre-rational basis that could bypass the 
logical, sequential, ordered sequences of spoken and written language. 

My study makes extensive use of early twentieth-century German sources, 
and I have included translations of numerous passages from writings that are, 
for the most part, unknown in English-language scholarship.°® It is important 
to revisit these early twentieth-century German debates about the status of art 
in relation to the burgeoning presence of advertising imagery and, more spe- 
cifically, to return to discussions of the relationship between Expressionist art 
and commercial posters. Doing so uncovers the contradictions and intricacies 


49  “... der Expressionist reißt den Mund der Menschheit wieder auf,” Hermann Bahr, Expres- 
sionismus, 1919 (Munich: Delphin-Verlag, 1920), 113. 

50 _Rose-Carol Washton Long’s edited collection of English translations of entire or excerpt- 
ed artists’ statements, manifestos, art reviews, and theoretical discussions is an important 
contribution to making these discussions available in English. It provides an excellent 
overview of important early twentieth-century efforts to define and theorize Expression- 
ism during the Expressionist era, Long, German Expressionism: Documents from the End 
of the Wilhelmine Empire to the Rise of National Socialism (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: 
University of California Press, 1993). 
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of modernist art that have often been obscured by critical maneuvers that 
posit an opposition between the presumed rigidity and will to purity of “mod- 
ernism,’ and the putative irony, hybridity, and openness of “postmodernism.” 
While my approach to these materials is informed by the social and aesthetic 
theories of figures such as Pierre Bourdieu, Michel Foucault, Jacques Ranciere, 
and thinkers associated with the Frankfurt School, including Theodor Adorno, 
Walter Benjamin, and Kracauer, I do not refer directly to their thought, except 
in cases where I explicitly demonstrate their direct conceptual relevance to (or 
perhaps even their intellectual links to) the early twentieth-century writings, 
works of art, and historical contexts I examine. I hope in this way to allow the 
fascinating and fraught complexities of early twentieth-century art and criti- 
cism to take the lead in revealing dimensions of the discourses surrounding 
Expressionism and posters that have been forgotten. 

Contrastingly, in her investigation of nineteenth posters, Iskin uses several 
theoretical models, which art historians recently have found useful for examin- 
ing art. However, the theories she uses often seem to occlude the force of the 
primary source criticism she includes, and they tend to flatten each other out. 
For example, she turns to Walter Benjamin’s well-known essay, “Work of Art” 
essay, using the translation that presents the title as “The Work of Art in the 
Age of Mechanical Reproduction.” While Benjamin’s essay is also important for 
my understanding of the aesthetic and critical discourses of early twentieth- 
century Germany, I do not find it useful to incorporate much of what he 
explicates directly into my analysis since his essay addresses issues relevant 
to a markedly different (albeit not entirely unrelated) social and political con- 
text from which the materials I examine emerged. Iskin, however, positions 
her study overtly as a way of rethinking “Benjamin’s theory on the diminishing 
aura” of the work of art by focusing, for example, on ways that, during the 1890s, 
publishers, collectors, and theorists of posters facilitated a “social process of 
auratization” that elevated what had been made for the purposes of advertis- 
ing into the sphere of collectible art.5! However, in tracing this process, she 
reveals details of an operation that underpins Benjamin’s understanding of the 


51 Iskin, The Poster, 28. She refers here to the older Zohn translation of the essay, Walter 
Benjamin, “The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction” (third version), in 
Illuminations, ed. Hannah Arendt, trans. Harry Zohn (New York: Schocken Books, 1969), 
217-251. Her bibliography, however, includes the recent, more accurate translation, to 
which she seems not to refer, Benjamin, “The Work of Art in the Age of Its Technological 
Reproducibility” (second version), in The Work of Art in the Age of Its Technological Repro- 
ducibility, ed. Michael W. Jennings, Brigid Doherty, and Thomas Y. Levin; trans. Edmund 
Jephcott and Harry Zohn (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 
2008), 101-133. 
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dissolution of older, contemplative, bourgeois conception of aura. As Miriam 
Hansen has demonstrated, Benjamin does not deny the continued relevance of 
the aura, but he believes that the older notion of it has been replaced by what 
Hansen terms a “simulated” aura that, for Benjamin, also becomes manifest 
in the aestheticization of politics under fascism.5* What in Benjamin’s model 
would have been a process of configuring a simulation of the earlier under- 
standing of aura caused by shifts in technologies and modes of perception 
under advancing capitalism, Iskin understands as simply the auratization of 
multiply available images. 

Iskin is guided by Pierre Bourdieu’s theory of consecration as she sets out 
the discursive and institutional practices that made posters available for con- 
sideration as art.°® For Bourdieu, the processes of “consecration” are enacted 
by all agents involved in a “field of cultural production” such as art or literature, 
including authors, artists, critics, publishers, gallery owners, dealers, museum 
officials, etc. Such processes operate discursively and institutionally to enable 
a work of art to be recognized as such within and beyond specialized fields 
of cultural production.5* Accordingly, these operations can often function 
ideologically to support conceptions of art and its “aura” that are no longer 
tenable in their historical sense, and that can only appear in what for Benja- 
min would be a simulated form. As Hansen and others have demonstrated, 
interpretations of Benjamin’s presentation of the demise of aura in the “Work 
of Art” essay that present it as something clear-cut and historically final do 
not account for the centrality and complexity of the notion of aura in much 
of Benjamin’s work. Benjamin was all too aware of the processes of “auratiza- 
tion” that continued into his time. Hansen argues that, for the purposes of the 
“Work of Art” essay and in light of the dire political situation of Europe in the 
19308, it seemed important for Benjamin to take the strategic, conceptual step 
of destroying the aura in order to reconfigure it in a way that could rescue its 
utopian potential.55 


“ 


52 Hansen states that “... Benjamin distinguishes between a genuine aura, which is 
irrevocably in decay, and a simulated aura that prevents a different, utopian, or 
at the very least nondestructive interplay among those three terms—art, technology, 
the masses—from winning,” Cinema and Experience: Siegfried Kracauer, Walter Benjamin, 
and Theodor W. Adorno (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 
2012), 117. 

53 Iskin The Poster, 28-29. 

54 Pierre Bourdieu, The Field of Cultural Production: Essays on Art and Literature, edited 
and introduced by Randal Johnson (New York: Columbia University Press, 1993), esp. 
“The Market of Symbolic Goods, 112-141. 

55 Hansen, Cinema and Experience, 118. 
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Iskin also sets out to rethink what she understands as Benjamin’s ill- 
conceived approach to the notions of original and copy, which, she argues, 
presents them as mutually exclusive.5® By focusing on the fact that posters and 
other lithographic prints were frequently positioned as art, Iskin counters a 
critical tradition of marginalizing these ‘mechanically reproduced’ images.5” 
This aspect of Iskin’s project significantly adds to histories of modernism by 
highlighting how the processes of (pseudo)auratization of seemingly aes- 
thetically insignificant forms helped to broaden the notion of art in the late 
nineteenth century. However, her original sources seem to lay out this process 
very clearly without relying on any other theoretical apparatus. Further, her 
analysis of Benjamin’s understanding of the relationship between copy and 
original seems to be based on the older, inaccurate English translation of Ben- 
jamin’s essay (“The Work of Art in the Age of Mechanical Reproduction’), 
which misses the nuance of the accurately translated title, “The Work of Art 
in the Age of Its Mechanical Reproducibility” (“Das Kunstwerk im Zeitalter 
seiner technischen Reproduzierbarkeit”). The distinction between the “repro- 
duction” of the older translation and the “reproducibility” (Reproduzierbarkeit) 
of the newer one is significant; the latter points to a key critical maneuver in 
Benjamin’s work. As Samuel Weber has argued, Benjamin’s use of the suffix 
“barkeit which translates roughly as “-ability,” is crucial not only to the 
“Work of Art” essay, but to his entire body of critical thought.5® Weber fo- 


nu 


cuses, for example, on Benjamin’s understanding of “criticizability,’ “trans- 
latability,” and “reproducibility.” The factors they hold in common, he argues, 
are the fact that they all are nominalized forms of verbs and the fact that the 
“processes that [they] designate are all traditionally considered to be ancil- 
lary, secondary, supplementary. To therefore define these processes as quasi- 
transcendental, structuring possibilities is to shift the emphasis from the 
ostensibly self-contained work to a relational dynamic that is precisely not 
self-identical but perpetually in the process of alteration, transformation, 
becoming-other.”? Thus, by highlighting the relationship between a work of 
art and the criticism, translation, or reproduction of it, Benjamin destabilizes 
the notion of the work of art as unified and complete, and he presents what 
was traditionally understood as subordinate to the work of art—for example, 
a reproduction—as a work, equally incomplete and fraught with divisions, in 


56 She refers to “the influential original-copy dichotomy, grounded largely in Benjamin’s 
‘Work of Art’ essay,” Iskin, The Poster, 148. 

57 See, for example, Iskin, The Poster, 145-170. 

58 Samuel Weber, Benjamin’s -abilities (Cambridge, MA, and London: Harvard University 
Press, 2008), 58-59. 

59 Weber, Benjamin’s -abilities, 59. 
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its own right.® In the “Work of Art” essay, then, Benjamin does not set out a 
hierarchy according to which an “original” is superior to a “copy.” Instead, he 
presents technologically reproductive processes as “structuring possibilities” 
capable of creating new works that therefore emphasize the art work’s open- 
ness and contingency, its evasion of any finite “law” or element of the abso- 
lute that had been central to bourgeois conceptions of the work of art since 
Romanticism.® 

Benjamin was impatient with visual forms that denied the destabilizing 
“structuring possibilities” made available by reproductive technologies, and he 
was alarmed by efforts to uphold the fantasy of the original, unified work of 
art—and its attendant aura—in an era characterized by viewing conditions 
that rendered it impossible. While, as Hansen has indicated, Benjamin strate- 
gically avoided using this essay to examine the processes through which aura 
was anachronistically ascribed to works (regardless of whether they were pro- 
duced or reproduced), he was deeply troubled by any aesthetic form that dis- 
couraged critical reflection and that encouraged passive reception.6? He seems 
perhaps to have avoided close study of posters because, as advertisements, 
they were structured to discourage careful consideration and to encourage 
willing acceptance of the messages they conveyed. He turned instead to film, 
embracing the “surgical” cuts of film, which slice into the seamless surfaces of 
commodified existence to reveal a potential for rethinking current social and 
economic conditions. 

Despite the fact that Benjamin’s aversion to visual forms that encouraged 
passive reception seems to have led him to omit posters from his analysis of 
the work of art in the age of its mechanical reproducibility, I have found it 
valuable to keep his “Work of Art” essay in mind as I examine the relationship 
between Expressionist art and commercial posters. As I argue in this study, 
both posters and Expressionist art worked to discourage distanced, critical ap- 
prehension of what they conveyed, and they can, therefore, be understood as 
an examination of some of the key elements of the visual environment against 
which interwar critics like Benjamin and Kracauer positioned themselves. 
Additionally, the notion of the open, contingent art work is one of the key ideas 
in Benjamin's essay that helps to form the theoretical foundation on which 
I base my analysis of Expressionism and posters. Together, Expressionist art 


60 As Weber elaborates, “the individual work is considered neither self-contained nor self- 
sufficient; it acquires significance only through what comes after it in order to become 
what alone it can never be,” Benjamin’s -abilities, 62. 

61 Weber, Benjamin’s -abilities, 65. 

62 Hansen, Cinema and Experience, 118. 
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works, posters, and the writings about them reveal that these types of images 
were understood already in the early twentieth century in ways that counter the 
auratic, unified work of art. Indicating this openness was the ease with which 
these two seemingly disparate kinds of picture could be conflated with each 
other and how readily Expressionist style could be used for propaganda and 
commercial purposes. I argue that what confounded many who were skeptical 
of Expressionism was not the issue of what was original and what was copy, 
what had an aura and what did not, but how it was that images that seemed 
to look so closely related could convey such radically different ideas. How was 
it possible that an Expressionist painting that looked like a commercial poster 
had the capacity to express metaphysical yearnings? How was it possible that 
a poster that looked like an Expressionist painting could encourage consum- 
erist desires? And how, ultimately, could viewers know how to distinguish art 
from advertising? In such an environment, it became increasingly clear that 
the aesthetic realm could no longer plausibly be understood as something re- 
moved from society—art and commerce were inextricably linked. In response, 
the concept of culture (Kultur) became more flexible and began to broaden 
to include commercial, industrial and popular aesthetic forms alongside of 
what was traditionally understood as art. Because Expressionism and posters 
were both located at the center of critical discussions about art and culture 
during this period of significant change in Germany, studying them together 
can yield new information about the dynamics of these transformations. More 
specifically, because Expressionist art and posters occupied a central position 
in attempts to define the “modern” image in Germany during the years imme- 
diately preceding and following World War 1, they can help us to comprehend 
more fully the visual environment that helped to shape the critical priorities of 
interwar avant-garde art and criticism. 


11 Early German Posters 

Due to the fact that posters were the most visible types of imagery in the Ger- 
man public realm, they occupied a central position in early twentieth-century 
discussions of the relationship between art, advertising, and the visual image. 
A hybrid form that combines pictures and words into a unified visual state- 
ment, the poster functioned clearly as a communicative form, but its innova- 
tive use of pictures also inspired many to think of it in relation to art.® The 
earliest German theorists of posters concentrated on the aesthetic merits of 


63 For an overview of the development of the poster in relation to aesthetic discussions of 
advertising, see Martin Henatsch, Die Entstehung des Plakates. Eine rezeptionsästhetische 
Untersuchung (Hildesheim, Ziirich, New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1994). 
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the poster, and most worked in arts-related fields, for example, as museum 
curators or art critics.6* They focused on what they called the “artistic poster” 
(das künstlerische Plakat or das Kunstplakat), which emerged in the second half 
of the nineteenth century, once color lithography had been developed enough 
to become a reliable and relatively inexpensive means of reproducing colorful 
images.®> Marking the beginnings of a general social and cultural reorientation 
in which an almost exclusive reliance on verbal forms of communication shift- 
ed increasingly toward more visually oriented means, the bright, bold artistic 
poster replaced the broadside, which, as reliable as it had been for conveying 
information, had depended heavily on text, and had been forced to follow a 


64 Jeremy Aynsley highlights the fact that the first German book about posters was written 
by a curator, Jean Louis Sponsel, who worked in the Kupferstichkabinett in Dresden and 
who later became director of the Grünes Gewölbe, Aynsley, Graphic Design in Germany 
1890-1945 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2000), 35. See also 
Sponsel, Das moderne Plakat (Dresden: Georg Kühtmann, 1897). Other publications about 
posters, many of which were published well before Sponsel’s book, appeared in poster 
exhibition brochures and in articles in popular and specialist arts periodicals, where fre- 
quent discussions about poster design competitions occurred. For a brief survey of such 
publications, see, Jürgen Schultze and Annemarie Winther, Kunst im Alltag. Plakate und 
Gebrauchsgraphik um 1900. Aus der Jugendstilsammlung der Kunsthalle Bremen (Bremen: 
Kunsthalle Bremen, 1977), 9-17. 

65 The improvements in color lithography did not only have an impact on poster produc- 
tion. Many fine artists were attracted to the possibilities for aesthetic experimentation 
the new technologies of printing enabled, and a resurgence in lithographic prints began 
in the late nineteenth century. In the view of the editor of the influential Paris-based 
periodical L’Estampe et l'affiche, André Mellerio (also author of the 1898 La Lithographie 
originale en couleurs), this medium served as the single common denominator among the 
various artistic movements at the end of the nineteenth century in France. Artists such 
as Pierre Bonnard, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, Eduard Vuillard were among the many art- 
ists who were considered as leading innovators in the medium. The importance of color 
lithography grew until, by 1899, it was permitted to be shown and judged at the Salon. 
This admission reversed an explicit ban on color lithography issued in 1897 since, for a 
while, many traditionally minded members of the Société des artistes francais believed 
that color degraded the integrity of the traditionally black and white medium. 

For an overview of this revival of lithographic prints in the wake of improved color 
lithographic technological developments, see Phillip Dennis Cate and Sinclair Hamilton 
Hitchings, The Color Revolution: Color Lithography in France 1890-1900 (New Brunswick, 
NJ: Rutgers University Art Gallery, 1978), which also includes Margaret Needham’s trans- 
lation of Mellerio’s essay La Lithographie originale en couleurs. See also Iskin, The Poster, 
127-143. For a recent discussion of color lithography and the importance of studying its 
history since it “... foretells the possibility of a history of vision that draws upon the ob- 
jects and images of everyday life as its primary sources of information, rather than the 
more standard collage of scientific, medical, and psychological theories,” see Laura Anne 
Kalba, “Images, Technology, and History: How Media Were Made: Chromotlithography in 
Belle Epoque France,” History and Technology 27, no. 4 (December 2011): 441-453. 
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fairly rigid compositional structure, given its reliance on letterpress printing. 
The designs of the lithographic poster were far more fluid. They were no longer 
restricted by the block forms that broadsides had to follow, so poster designers 
had much greater freedom in conceptualizing layout, lettering, and coloring. 
Artistic posters initially primarily promoted cultural events, but as more artists 
began to design exclusively for poster commissions and the overall visual im- 
pact of posters began to improve, businesses began to use creatively designed, 
aesthetically challenging posters to promote manufactured goods such as cars, 
cigarettes, clothing, and processed foods. The Kunstplakat or das kiinstlerische 
Plakat in Germany developed slightly later than in other European countries, 
and it was understood as the result of the enthusiastic response of many Ger- 
mans to French color lithographic posters of the late nineteenth century. 

The center of the rise of the color lithographic, artistic poster was Paris, 
and the person who has been credited as the founder of its modern form is 
Jules Cheret.66 Chéret’s posters radically changed the visual landscape of nine- 
teenth-century Paris, and many other artists soon began to adopt his approach 
to creating posters—simplified and flattened forms, bold colors placed for 
maximum contrast and impact, lettering that was integrated seamlessly into 
the overall design. Many other artists began designing innovative color litho- 
graphic posters in Paris, including Pierre Bonnard, Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec, 
Théophile Alexandre Steinlen, among others, and their designs soon became 
wildly popular. While numerous strident critics voiced their disdain for all 
forms of advertising, particularly what they regarded as the visual blight caused 
by ubiquitous posters, many people became great fans of the new medium. 

In early discussions of French posters, critics in France, Germany, and else- 
where focused primarily on the liveliness that they found in Chéret’s posters. 
Ignoring the issue of whether or not these advertisements helped in any way 
to sell the events and products they promoted, advocates of the poster em- 
braced Chéret’s work as charming enhancements to otherwise drab, gray city 
streets and argued that they helped to define the fun, excitement, and allure 


66 The number of scholarly investigations and exhibition catalogues devoted to Chéret is 
vast, and they began to be generated already in the late nineteenth century. Most recent 
studies focus on specific thematic consistencies in Chéret’s posters, for example, Ségolène 
Le Men, Jules Chéret. Le cirque et lart forain (Paris: Somogy, 2002) and Charles Rearick, 
Pleasures of the Belle Epoque: Entertainment and Festivity in Turn-of:the-Century France 
(New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1985), or they discuss the relationship 
between Chéret’s work and art produced by others, for example, Ségoléne Le Men, Seurat 
et Chéret: Le peintre, le cirque et l'affiche (Paris: CNRS Editions, 2003) and Peter Kropmanns, 


m 


“Jules Chéret. ‘Der Tiepolo der Straßenkreuzungen‘” Weltkunst 68, no. 10 (15 September 
1998): 1891-1893. 
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of modern Paris. Cheret’s use of color formed the crux of their analyses, but 
they also celebrated the economy of his forms. He dispensed with detailed 
modeling, relying instead on a strategic placement of contrasting, highly satu- 
rated colors to create a sense of movement and depth for his flattened forms. 
Many German critics welcomed the lightness of mood that these French ex- 
amples seemed to convey, but others worried about the lack of morality that 
they seemed to communicate. Chéret was singled out for attack, primarily for 
his often scantily clad “Chérettes,’ the pretty women who seemed to dance 
across his posters. Likewise, Toulouse-Lautrec was denounced primarily for his 
un-idealizing yet compelling presentations of the temptations and pleasures 
of Parisian nightlife. Regardless of how critics—and not just German critics— 
judged the morality of French posters, they seemed to agree that, by the end 
of the nineteenth century, other European nations and the United States were 
also producing equally innovative, exciting examples of the artistic poster. 

In Germany, one of the most dedicated, early advocates of the modern 
poster was Jean Louis Sponsel, a curator of prints at the Kupferstichkabinett 
in Dresden. He also eventually became the director of the Grünes Gewölbe, 
and he served as an instructor at the Technical University in Dresden, where 
some of the members of the early Expressionist artists group Briicke studied 
and met. In his 1897 study The Modern Poster, Sponsel celebrates the poster in 
terms that seem to deny its function as a utilitarian form within an economic 
structure driven by mass production and consumption: 


The movement in support of the modern poster originated among artists 
and has been furthered primarily by art scholars, art critics, and art lovers. 
This movement is a protest against imitation, against irrational advance- 
ment along dead-end rails, against the factory-like production of shoddy 
wares. It is closely related to efforts in all cultured nations (Kulturländer) 
to free us from antiquated traditions, to discover our own forms suited to 
the conditions of our times, and to ennoble our daily lives with art in the 
streets and in our homes.67 


67 “Die Bewegung für das modern Plakat ist von Künstlern ausgegangen und von Kunst- 
forschern, Kunstschriftstellern und Kunstfreunden wesentlich geférdert worden. Sie 
ist ein Protest gegen die Nachahmung, gegen das vernunftlose Fortschreiten in ausge- 
fahrenen Geleisen, gegen die fabrikmässige Herstellung von Dutzendware. Sie steht in 
engem Zusammenhang mit dem in allen Kulturlandern erkennbaren Bemiihen: uns frei 
zu machen von veralteten Traditionen, fiir die Lebensgewohnheiten unserer Zeit die ei- 
genen Formen zu finden und unser Dasein im Leben des Tages, auf der Strasse und im 
Hause, durch die Kunst zu veredeln,” Jean Louis Sponsel, Das moderne Plakat (Dresden: 
Verlag Gerhard Kühtmann,ı897), v. 
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Here, there are striking similarities between Sponsel’s advocacy of the post- 
er as a force for integrating life and art in opposition to a world that celebrates 
“factory-like production of shoddy wares” and claims that would also be made 
for avant-garde art forms, as well as Expressionism. He believed that a well- 
crafted modern poster had the potential to help open up new visual possibili- 
ties that could define the modern age. 

For Sponsel, the fact that modern posters featured pictures was far more 
important than the purpose those pictures were meant to serve. In other 
words, despite his attempts to understand the poster as modern, as emerging 
from and ideally suited to the times, he retains a traditional aesthetic belief 
that visual images are best understood as phenomena that could provide an 
alternative to, and even point a way out of, mundane daily routines and con- 
fining socio-economic circumstances. He attributes the power of modern 
posters to their “visual language”: “... by means of their availability and their 
visual language, [these] posters have won more friends and devotees than 
the written and spoken word have.” Sponsel thus marks posters as evidence 
of the increasing importance of images. Both their ubiquity in urban space and 
the immediacy of their visual mode of address makes them far more compel- 
ling than verbal means. 

Other critics celebrated posters as a new “art of the streets,” and, while 
ignoring for the most part the commercial, utilitarian nature of posters as 
advertising, they saw in them a great potential for improving the aesthetic 
tastes of the general population. For example, in the afterword of the cata- 
logue for one of the first survey exhibitions of posters held in Hamburg in 1896, 
“M.B?” presents the typical point of view of poster fans who believed that post- 
ers constituted a new form of art for the masses: 


Art should be accessible to everyone, it should afford everyone uplift and 
joy; it should not only be for those who are able to sell their works or who 
have time to see art in galleries. In order to fulfill this goal, art must go to 
the streets and must consciously cross the paths of the many people on 
their ways to work who have no time or money to devote to the arts.®9 


68 “Seit einigen Jahren sind bei uns in Deutschland, nachdem das Ausland darin vorange- 
gangen war, allmählich immer zahlreicher gute, künstlerische Plakate entstanden, die 
mehr als das geschriebene und gesprochene Wort durch ihr Vorhandensein und durch ihre 
Bildsprache Anhänger und Freunde der neuen Kunst geworben haben (emphasis mine), 
Sponsel, Das modern Plakat, v-vi. Here Sponsel also makes clear that he believes that 
German poster designers have begun to match the high quality of other nations’ poster 
designs. 

69 “Jedem soll die Kunst zugängig sein, jedem soll sie Erhebung und Freude gewähren; 
nicht nur denjenigen, die ihre Werke kaufen können oder Zeit haben, sie in den Galerien 
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Interestingly, while M.B. celebrates the ability of the poster to democratize 
access to high-quality pictures by displaying them the streets, (s)he does not 
attempt to raise the question of what happens to this “art of the streets’ when 
it is taken from its everyday context and placed on display in the institutional- 
ized setting of amuseum exhibition. 

Posters were so popular that they became coveted objects by serious and 
enthusiastic collectors, and, by the 1890s, contemporary observers remarked 
that an “affichomanie” gripped people all over Europe. Germany experienced 
this “mania” intensely, and several prominent private collectors established 
early poster collections that form the foundation of many institutional collec- 
tions today. Responding to the aesthetic impact and the growing popularity 
of posters, even among connoisseurs of fine art, German museums began to 
compile collections of posters in the 1890s, thereby establishing the founda- 
tion of a canon of the visual vernacular within the structure of the museum.”° 

Starting in the early 1890s, these collections were frequently exhibited so that 
citizens could enjoy them, not as advertisements, but as aesthetic objects. This 
purpose is made clear in the brochures and exhibition catalogues that often 
accompanied such shows. Following the first poster exhibition in Germany, 
in Hamburg in 1893, which was organized by Justus Brinkmann, director 
of the city’s Museum fiir Kunst und Gewerbe (Museum of Art and Craft), 
museums began holding fairly regular poster exhibitions.” Later, poster 


aufzusuchen. Um diesen Zweck zu erfüllen, muß die Kunst auf die Straße gehen und wie 
von ungefähr den Arbeitsweg der vielen Tausende kreuzen, welche ihr nicht Zeit noch 
Geld schenken können,’ M.B., afterword to Plakat-Ausstellung (Hamburg: Museum für 
Kunst und Gewerbe, Lütke & Wulff, E.H. Senats Buchdrucken, 1896), 92. 

70 Unfortunately, little consistent research has been compiled that investigates the process- 
es by which posters entered museum collections in Germany. This has left us with a large- 
ly unexamined “canon” of posters that have survived the usual disappearance that their 
more ephemeral contemporaries have suffered. As Ciarlo has argued, German advertis- 
ing professionals and collectors during this period had their own “archive” of acceptable 
posters, selected to legitimize advertising as a useful and aesthetically pleasing element 
of modern life, Advertising Empire, 14-15. Records for which specific poster artists and 
designs were elevated into collectable status can be found in the articles that appeared in 
poster-related periodicals that were published in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries. These periodicals also often listed posters currently available to collectors, as 
well as the results of various poster contests and the deadlines and guidelines for upcom- 
ing competitions. 

Ruth Iskin has examined poster collecting practices in France. She highlights the fact 
that collectors favored “artistic posters” rather than “crude commercial posters,’ and she 
details the ways in which middle-class viewers were targeted by the specific modern aes- 
thetic and subject matter of the artistic poster. See Iskin, The Poster, 252-287. 

71 Brinkmann was the first German museum director to begin collecting posters. Other sig- 
nificant collections were started in Dresden at the Kupferstichkabinett, in Krefeld at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm-Museum, and in Berlin at the Kunstbibliothek. 
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exhibitions became regular features of applied arts shows and trade fairs. 
By 1905, the year the Expressionist artists group Brücke formed in Dresden, 
exhibitions highlighting the role of the poster as advertising had become more 
common. 

As art objects, however, posters were not meant to be perceived as being on 
the same elevated aesthetic level as paintings. Rather, they were meant to be 
appreciated as a truly modern form of visual imagery and as a contemporary 
form of art that was accessible to everyone who encountered them as part of 
their everyday environment.’? Curators selected what they deemed to be the 
finest examples of posters, which they displayed to serve a pedagogical pur- 
pose. They hoped to teach the viewing public how to evaluate the merits of this 
increasingly visible form of visual imagery, training that would then suppos- 
edly help viewers to appreciate tasteful aesthetic forms in general (as opposed 
to shrill or crass appeals to their acquisitive natures). Such lessons in aesthetics 
were thus meant to elevate the populace into a higher, more aesthetically uni- 
fied citizenry. Only later, after the turn of the century, did exhibition organizers 
make overt the notion that such shows were also vital for transforming viewers 
into more discerning consumers. 

Posters were promoted as art not only by museums but also by arts 
periodicals. In Germany, French periodicals such as L’Estampe et laffiche 
were well-known, and a number of German publications also featured fre- 
quent discussions of posters, including Die Kunst fiir Alle, Deutsche Kunst und 
Dekoration, and Westermanns illustrierte deutsche Monatshefte. Early critics of 
the poster also outlined formal criteria with which to describe and evaluate 


72 While many German museum officials celebrated posters as art, their institutions’ col- 
lecting practices indicate that they were not thought of as possessing the same histori- 
cal significance or aesthetic quality as painting or sculpture, or even prints. Most of the 
museums that began collecting posters were dedicated to the applied arts, and many 
libraries also began acquiring them. This institutional path maintained the posters’ care- 
ful separation from the realm of the fine arts. More intensive art historical analysis of the 
history of poster collecting would help to illuminate the significance of this process of 
canonizing posters as applied art or as printed matter. 

Later, museums dedicated specifically to advertising were created, for example, the 
Deutsches Museum fiir Kunst in Handel und Gewerbe (the German Museum for Art in 
Trade and Industry), which was founded in 1909 by Karl Ernst Osthaus and the Deutscher 
Werkbund, but such institutions formed only after the initial processes of institution- 
al collection had begun. For the most complete discussion of the history of this latter 
museum, see Sebastien Müller, “Das Deutsche Museum für Kunst in Handel und Gewer- 
be,’ in Karl Ernst Osthaus. Leben und Werk, ed. Herta Hesse-Frielinghaus (Recklinghausen: 
Verlag Aurel Bongers, 1971), 259-342. For an overview of the collection, see Das Schöne 
und der Alltag. Die Anfänge des modernen Designs 1900-1914. Deutsches Museum für Kunst 
in Handel und Gewerbe, ed. Michael Fehr, Sabine Röder, and Gerhard Storck (Cologne: 
Wienand Verlag, 1997). 
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posters, and these have remained, for the most part, the same over the course 
of the twentieth century and into the twenty-first. The emphasis is always on 
simplicity of form, the importance of using relatively few colors, the necessity 
of color contrasts to highlight elements of the design, and the incorporation of 
text and image into a single, visually compelling design.” The structuring prin- 
ciple of this visual rhetoric was the notion of Fernwirkung, or impact from a 
distance, since the poster, which most often appeared in urban public spaces, 
needed to reach viewers in an environment in which close, careful viewing was 
not always possible. The effect of Fernwirkung was therefore far more impor- 
tant for evaluating poster design than traditional understandings of academic 
mimeticism.’4 Equally crucial for successful poster design was the idea that 
text and image were not to be treated separately: the poster was no longer to 
be conceptualized as a picture with some informational text attached, but as 
an arresting image, an integrated synthesis of word and image with the visual 
impact of the design taking priority over the informational content. 

This integration of word and image helped to distinguish the poster from 
the traditional fine art picture, as did its other qualities, such as bold colors 
and simplified shapes, which helped to produce its impact from a distance. 
Despite the fact that posters were carefully collected and exhibited in museum 
settings, where viewers could contemplate them like any painting or print, 
these defining compositional strategies were based on the conditions under 
which viewers usually encountered the poster—the hectic environment of 
the urban street.”> The poster was designed to appeal to the distracted, hurried 
urban dweller who glanced at posters while hastening from one destination to 


73 See M.B, afterword in Plakat-Ausstellung and Jean Louis Sponsel, Das modern Plakat. 

74 Fernwirkung is frequently mentioned as a key characteristic of posters in late nineteenth- 
and early twentieth-century critical analyses of and guides to posters. For example, the 
critic Wilhelm Michel explains its development by highlighting the importance of poster 
artists’ exposure to Impressionism, Japanese prints, neo-Impressionism in France and 
to the work of the “very young generation of painters in Germany,’ all of which moved 
toward increasingly flatness, “Kiinstlerische Plakate,” Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration 19 
(October 1906-March 1907), 492-493. G. Graf von Buonaccorsi di Pistoia argues in a 1908 
article that an experimental artist can look to woodcuts to learn to achieve the effects of 
Fernwirkung and flatness that, he argues, are inherent in the medium, cited in Sherwin 
Simmons, “Kirchner’s Brücke Poster,” Print Quarterly 23, no. 2 (2006), 160. Robert Hösel 
also provides some guidelines for achieving Fernwirkung in his discussion of the use of 
color in posters, “Die Plakatfarben in ihrer Fernwirkung,’ Seidels Reklame vol. 5, no. 9 
(1 October 1919), 187. Numerous additional publications addressed the issue of Fern- 
wirkung, and these three examples are not necessarily a representative sampling of them. 

75 Despite the public, ephemeral character of posters as advertisements, printers and artists 
quickly understood the value of issuing limited numbers of “artistic posters,’ particularly 
those designed by prominent artists, for the collectors’ market. 
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another. Posters were not meant to be studied slowly and carefully. They were 
meant to be seen and absorbed instantly, having managed to seize a viewer’s 
distracted attention in the midst ofthe chaotic clutter ofthe urban visual envi- 
ronment. That posters were then being presented as objects worthy of careful 
looking and extended contemplation was unsettling for some traditionalists, 
but this phenomenon was ultimately less troubling for most than the idea that 
art might be viewed and understood in the same way as posters were. Repeated 
accusations that Expressionist art was no different from posters were particu- 
larly effective for this reason, and such attacks revealed the anxieties about the 
status of art and images in a rapidly changing modern world. With the visual 
landscape changing constantly around them, critics argued, viewers were be- 
coming accustomed to ephemeral forms and were increasingly unsure of how 
to approach and to make sense of the images they encountered. A good deal 
of the critical discussion of posters after 1900 focused, therefore, on compo- 
sitional strategies that defined and communicated the clear function of the 
poster as a poster—in other words, as an advertisement for a specific product 
or event, and not as a work of art. 

One of the most significant forums for such analysis of posters was the mag- 
azine Das Plakat (The Poster). While usually ignored in art historical studies of 
German modernism, this publication was widely read and highly influential 
during its years of publication. Das Plakat engaged with contemporary issues 
of arts and aesthetics in ways that more traditional, established art magazines 
like Die Kunst für Alle or Der Kunstwart could not. Because of its focus on adver- 
tising, specifically, posters, Das Plakat addressed the shifts in understandings 
of fine art that resulted from the proliferation of advertising imagery and the 
increasingly significant impact of mass-produced and -circulated color poster 
advertising on art and culture. As such, this magazine contains some of the 
most compelling reflections on the status of the image in society and on the 
relationship between art and advertising in early twentieth-century Germany. 

Das Plakat, which appeared from 1910 until 1921, is regarded as Germany’s 
first influential periodical devoted to commercial graphic arts.” It was written, 
published, and distributed by a Berlin-based poster collectors’ club, the Verein 
der Plakatfreunde (Society of the Friends of the Poster), which was led by Hans 
Sachs, a successful dentist and devoted poster enthusiast who accumulated 


76 For example, in a standard textbook of the history of graphic design, Stephen J. Eskilson 
describes Das Plakat as the “most important journal devoted to graphic design in Berlin” 
during the early twentieth century. See Eskilson, Graphic Design: A New History (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 2007), 113. 
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what was likely the largest private collections of posters in Europe.” Das Plakat, 
originally titled Mitteilungen des Vereins der Plakatfreunde (News of the Society 
of the Friends of the Poster), was meant initially to serve as a sort of newsletter 
to help the Berlin-based, amateur poster-collecting Verein der Plakatfreunde 
keep members up to date with its various events and proceedings, while rais- 
ing the profile of the club by establishing and maintaining contact with poster 
enthusiasts who lived outside of the Berlin area.’® It was also meant to serve 
as a clearing house of sorts for information about posters available for collect- 
ing and for poster exhibitions, competitions, and commissions. Despite its 
early function as a club newsletter, Das Plakat was quickly recognized as one 
of the most important periodicals about the newly emerging field of commer- 
cial graphic design in early 20th-century Germany. What enabled Das Plakat 
to transcend its origins is the content of its articles, as well as the fact that 
it was a luxurious publication, filled with rich, full-color or black-and-white 
reproductions of the various samples of poster design and advertising imagery 
it celebrated as exemplary. 

The articles were written primarily by club members. These authors rep- 
resent a range of perspectives—that of the connoisseur-collector, including 


77 Hans Sachs was perhaps the most important individual poster collector in Germany. He 
learned to love posters from an early age, and he remained so enamored of posters that 
he helped to found the Society for the Friends of the Poster (Verein der Plakatfreunde) in 
1905. He also edited—and initially self-published—the periodical of the society, which 
was first named Mitteilungen des Vereins der Plakatfreunde (1910-1912) and later, Das 
Plakat (1913-1921). Sachs’ collection of thousands of posters and other graphics was con- 
fiscated by the Nazis (Sachs was Jewish, and he fled Germany for the United States), and, 
presumably, most of the posters were destroyed. Sachs believed the entire collection was 
lost, and he was given some small compensation for it by the West German government. 
Later, however, a portion of his collection—over 4,000 posters—was rediscovered in 
what was then East Berlin; after German reunification, it was integrated into and formed 
a crucial component of the poster collection of the Deutsches Historisches Museum in 
Berlin. This museum’s right to keep the remains of Sachs’ collection was successfully con- 
tested by Sachs’ son Peter. In 2012, the museum was ordered by the German High Court to 
return the posters to Peter Sachs, and starting in 2013, they were offered for sale at auction, 
Eve M. Kahn, “Posters Lost to Nazis Are Recovered, and Are up for Sale,” New York Times 
(October 17, 2013). 

For an overview of Sachs’ life, his collection, and his work for the Verein der Plakat- 
freunde, see René Grohnert, Hans Sachs und seine Plakatsammlung. Der Verein der 
Plakatfreunde und die Zeitschrift “Das Plakat” im Prozess der Herausbildung. Bedeutungs- 
wandel und Konsolidierung des Plakates in Deutschland zwischen 1890 und 1933 (Berlin/ 
Neersen: vDP und Freunde-Verlag, 1993). To date, this publication, which was Grohnert’s 
master’s thesis, is the most comprehensive investigation of a German private collector of 
posters that I have found. 

78 The title Das Plakat was used starting in the January issue of 1913, Das Plakat 4, no. 1. 
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and especially Sachs (the chief contributor to the magazine over the course 
of its existence), the practicing artist/poster designer, the art historian, the art 
critic, the printing expert, the advertising professional, the psychologist, the 
sociologist, and others invested in coming to terms with modern images. 
The type of experts who contributed to the content of the magazine represents 
a cross-section of the disciplines whose emergence, and rise to full academic 
acceptance, are associated with modernity, particularly art history, psychology, 
sociology, and marketing.” Feature articles focused primarily on posters and 
significant poster artists, but they also examined other forms of commercial 
art and graphic design, including shop windows, fashion illustration, packag- 
ing, trademarks, menus, official certificates, currency, postage stamps, among 
many others. Das Plakat addressed connoisseurial, critical, and professional 
concerns. Writers explored issues that mattered to serious collectors, for ex- 
ample, acquisition strategies, storage facilities, and matters of attribution and 
the identification of artists’ signatures. Other articles addressed matters that 
could engage a range of readers who were interested in, for example, design 
and typography, the relationship between word and image, various national 
traditions, the work of individual artists, specific products and campaigns, 
or the assessment of the effectiveness of posters in relation to other forms of 
advertising. By presenting this varied a range of topics in its pages, Das Plakat 
quickly surpassed its initial newsletter status to become an important forum 
where many of the ideas that have come to define modernism were aired and 
analyzed. In fact, Das Plakat became a central forum in Germany where adver- 
tising-related matters were introduced and debated. 

The issue that overtly or implicitly structured virtually all of the articles 
in Das Plakat was the status of advertising as visual form in relation to art. 
The parameters of the historical period that its articles covered spanned the 
years of the rise and high period of the poster in Germany, from the late 
nineteenth century through the immediate post-wwi years. This period also 
immediately precedes and then overlaps with the point at which the cinematic 
came to define urban experience and to significantly affect the composition 
and perception of still images. During this time, print advertising, especially 


79 For a history of the social sciences in nineteenth- and early twentieth-century Europe, 
see Scott Gordon, The History and Philosophy of Social Science (London and New York: 
Routledge, 1991), 168-608. For a more narrowly focused discussion of the emergence of 
social sciences as distinct academic disciplines in Europe, see Peter Wagner, A History 
and Theory of the Social Sciences (London, Thousand Oaks, and New Delhi: sAGE Publica- 
tions, 2001), 7-39. For a history of the emergence of marketing and the professionaliza- 
tion of advertising, see Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland 1890-1914 and Reinhardt, Von 
der Reklame zum Marketing. 
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the poster, was the dominant form of pictures in the German urban landscape, 
and anyone who felt the need to begin addressing this phenomenon in some 
fashion, began assessing it in relation to art.®° Significantly, this timeframe also 
includes the years during which Expressionism emerged, rose to prominence, 
and began to decline. 

The many comparisons between art and posters that appeared in the 
articles in Das Plakat seem almost inevitable. Aesthetics and arts criticism 
already used established vocabularies and protocols for analyzing the vi- 
sual, and critics who wished to evaluate posters drew from these established 
codes. And when businesses wanted to use visually striking imagery on the 
posters that would announce their wares to the world, they turned to artists to 
create that imagery. Graphic design had not yet consolidated fully into a rec- 
ognized profession, and programs to train artists to be commercial rather than 
fine or even more traditional applied artists were only beginning to emerge. 
Many artists thus conceived of their commercial work as art.®! 

Also driving the comparisons between art and advertising, particularly 
posters, was a desire on behalf of practitioners and admirers of posters and 
other forms of visual advertising to help advertising gain respectability. During 
the Wilhelmine era, when the rapid rise of capitalism ushered in a dramatic 
increase in the numbers of advertisements that circulated, advertising was 
regarded as something fairly disreputable. It was tainted in the public mind by 
years of hyperbolic, falsehood-riddled newspaper ads and a general perception 
that the proliferation of advertising coarsened the everyday. Ads were believed 
to be too American, and therefore too shrill, too obvious, and too vulgar to be 
welcomed into German life.8? By pointing out the aesthetic qualities of posters, 


80 Most of my discussions of the German urban environment address conditions in Berlin, 
Germany’s largest and most “modern” city at the beginning of the twentieth century. 
While there were many important centers of poster production in Germany, including 
Munich, Hamburg, Stuttgart, and Dresden, Berlin served as the center for innovation and 
development in advertising and other forms of commercial graphics. Also, many of the 
important arts and advertising periodicals were based in Berlin. 

81 Jeremy Aynsley highlights the important graphic arts training provided by both art acade- 
mies and schools attached to German museums of arts and crafts from the turn of the cen- 
tury up through World War 1. However, this pre-wwi approach to training distinguished 
between preparation of “lettering” artists (Schriftkiinstler) and book artists (Buchkiinstler) 
for the publishing industry, and education of advertising artists (Reklamekiinstler). It was 
only during the 1920s that these various specializations “could be subsumed under the 
more general heading of commercial graphic design,” German Graphic Design, 13. 

82 For a succinct overview of some of the attitudes that prevailed toward advertising in 
Germany before ww1, see Kevin Repp, “Marketing, Modernity, and ‘The German People’s 
Soul’ in Selling Modernity: Advertising in Twentieth-Century Germany, ed. Pamela E. Swett, 
S. Jonathan Wiesen, and Jonathan R. Zatlin (Durham & London: Duke University Press, 
2007), 27-52. 
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packaging, typography, and even shop windows, advertising advocates hoped 
to demonstrate the value of advertising imagery as a valid source of informa- 
tion and even aesthetic pleasure. Discussions of such aesthetic features soon 
began to focus less on artists’ supposedly ingenious experimentation and in- 
novation, their compositional coherence and flair, and began to focus instead 
on matters of visual impact, legibility, clarity of message, and clever integra- 
tion of word and image to deliver an unambiguous message. In other words, 
while many analysts of the poster continued to conceptualize posters in terms 
equally applicable to the fine arts, increasing numbers of critics became more 
interested in focusing on the specific visual rhetoric of the poster—the distinct 
effects a poster could produce and the visual means it could mobilize to exert 
its influence over its viewers. This shift was hastened by the fact that people 
working in advertising were becoming increasingly impatient with aesthetic 
arguments. They, like conservatives who wished to keep art free of the “taint” 
of advertising, wanted to keep art clearly separated from posters. They argued 
that an ad was meant to sell a specific product, not to distract the viewer with 
visual pleasantries. And yet, they conceded, an image must be striking enough 
to garner attention in the first place, and the best source of memorable vi- 
sual material is the realm of art. And so, in many articles that appeared in Das 
Plakat and other publications, questions of visual impact inevitably shade into 
aesthetic issues, and matters of communicative effectiveness merge with is- 
sues of composition, contrast, color, balance, and even “genius.” 

Despite the best institutional and professional efforts, then, the initially ap- 
parently distinct realms of art and advertising remained deeply intertwined. 
Perhaps nothing makes the dynamics of the ambiguities of the relationship 
between art and advertising—and the challenges viewers faced when encoun- 
tering images in the public realm—as clear as the identifying logo for Das 
Plakat (Fig. 4). Designed by Lucian Bernhard, acknowledged by Brod and many 
others to be one of Germany’s leading poster artists, the logo for the magazine 
depicts a woman seen from behind as she examines a poster on which letters 
VdP (for Verein der Plakatfreunde) appear, the P framed by two stylized flow- 
ers (in other versions, by two stars). That the woman is facing the poster in 
one-quarter profile allows us to “read” over her shoulder. We can see what she 
sees. But what she sees is ambiguous. It would, of course, be logical for us to 
identify the arrangement of letters and flowers as a basic form of the poster, 
given the fact that it consists primarily of text. However, the careful attention 
she devotes to the poster, examining it as she does with a lorgnette, indicates 
that perhaps she is in fact looking at something requiring close examination, 
certainly something worthy of more than the cursory, distracted glance posters 
were generally meant to attract. Given her concentrated gaze and her attention 
to detail, we could surmise that she examines not a mass-reproduced image 
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FIGURE 4 

Lucian Bernhard, logo for “Verein der 
Plakat-Freunde,’ 1908, lithograph, 
7L3 x 45.7 cm 





widely available for viewing in many locations, but a unique work of art fasci- 
nating and challenging enough to warrant careful study.$3 

The ambiguity of this logo for Das Plakat draws attention to the unclear 
status of the visual image in Germany immediately before and after the first 
World War. In the view of many arts advocates and businessmen, the public 
needed to be trained in how to understand the newly overwhelming onslaught 


83 The fact that Bernhard uses a female figure as his paradigmatic viewer of the modern 
image demonstrates the growing visibility and importance of urban women as consum- 
ers of images and of mass-produced goods in general. The issue of female consumers/ 
viewers appears rarely, if at all, in the writings I will be examining here. Only in the 1920s, 
after women had been granted the right to vote in 1918 and after they began to constitute 
a greater proportion of the workforce, did female viewers in Germany become a serious 
focus of advertisers of consumer goods and producers of political propaganda. For a dis- 
cussion of women as targets of advertising in the 1920s in Germany, see Julia Sneeringer, 
“The Shopper as Voter: Women, Advertising, and Politics in Post-Inflation Germany,” 
German Studies Review 27, no. 3 (Oct. 2004): 476-501. Ruth Iskin has addressed issues of 
female spectatorship and consumption in nineteenth-century France in The Poster, 75-11, 
Iskin has also dealt with gender and consumption in posters in fin-de-siécle French, Ger- 
man, British, and Czech contexts in “The Pan-European Flaneuse in fin-de-siécle Posters: 
Advertising Modern Women in the City,’ Nineteenth-Century Contexts 25, no. 4 (2003): 
333-356. 
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of visual information; viewers needed to understand how to distinguish be- 
tween the purely aesthetic and the purely instrumental. Yet all too often, those 
who would instruct them in how to make those distinctions found their task to 
be complicated by a critical discourse that conflated the two, and by works of art 
and by posters that confounded the neat conceptual and formal divisions that 
they attempted to maintain. Together, advertising imagery and Expressionist 
art, throughout the course of its “rise and fall”—its ascendance to the status of 
leading form of radical German art and decline into stylized aesthetic cliché 
and political irrelevance—provided constant challenges to critics’ attempts 
to formulate clear-cut notions of how to comprehend and use images, or how to 
distinguish between art and advertising, between the supposedly eternal and 
the ephemeral. Efforts to continue to maintain distinctions between them be- 
came increasingly difficult, as evident in the steady stream of publications that 
discussed the pleasures and dangers of the collapse of traditional boundaries 
between them. 


2 Posters, Expressionism, and the Democratization of the Image 


Despite the ambiguities between commercial and fine art imagery, and despite 
the fact that, by the early 1920s, artists, critics and other cultural workers had 
shifted their focus away from Expressionism and to more formally and politi- 
cally radical types of avant-garde art, works of Expressionist art became desir- 
able additions to public and private art collections. Such institutionalization 
ensured that Expressionism would maintain its status as art. It also bolstered 
the traditional notion of art as a phenomenon that remained detached from 
economics, politics, and social dynamics. As Expressionism lost its social and 
political credibility in the wake of its fruitless engagements in the political 
realm, its loyal advocates strove to rescue it from cultural irrelevance as for- 
gettable fashion or vacuous kitsch by sequestering it in an idealized aesthetic 
realm.®* However, this sanctified domain faced an onslaught of attacks on its 
rarified status by the various burgeoning avant-garde movements that were 
striving to erase the old hierarchies that maintained a separation between art 
and life. 

Those hierarchies, however, had already begun to collapse. As Jacques 
Ranciere has pointed out, over the course of the nineteenth century, an older 


84 The interwar process of solidifying the status of Expressionism as art confers on it a 
“simulated aura,’ as diagnosed in Hansen’s reading of Benjamin’s “Work of Art” essay, 
Hansen, Cinema and Experience, 117. 
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system of mimesis, based the privileging of the spoken over the written word, 
or living speech over communications that have been recorded in some visible 
way, gave way to a different way of ordering the visible and the intelligible. For 
Ranciere, in the older mimetic system, mimesis was not conceived solely asthe 
imitation of the material world: 


Mimesis was the principle not of resemblance, but ofa certain codifica- 
tion and distribution of resemblances. Thus, the pictorial third dimen- 
sion had as its principle less the will to render the third dimension ‘as 
such’, than an attempt on the part of painting to be ‘like poetry’, to pres- 
ent itself as the theatre of a history and imitate the power of rhetorical 
and dramatic speech.®° 


As this older conception of mimesis, or “representative regime,” fades and is 
replaced by what Ranciere calls the “aesthetic regime,” the new ordering has 
an effect on the visual arts in that it reconfigures conceptions of mimesis. This 
new conception of mimesis results in the modernist rejection of older under- 
standings of figurative art and its hierarchy of genres, and modernist artists’ 
turn to abstraction and an emphasis on pictorial flatness.86 

However, unlike many theorists of modernist visual art, Ranciére argues 
that, “Pictorial flatness was never synonymous with the autonomy of art. The 
flat surface was always a surface of communication where words and im- 
ages slid into one another. And the anti-mimetic revolution never signified 
renunciation of resemblance.’®” For Ranciere, the flatness that has long 
been celebrated as a defining quality of modernist painting indicates nei- 
ther a property exclusive to two-dimensional visual art forms nor a rejection 
of resemblance. What modernist flatness does highlight is the shared realm, or 
“surface of communication” onto which both words and images are inscribed, 


85 Jacques Ranciere, The Future of the Image, trans. Gregory Elliott (London and New York: 
Verso, 2007), 104. 

86 Inthe representative regime, applied and fine arts are separated, poesis and mimesis are 
linked, and works of art and literature adhere to a hierarchical order of genres and sub- 
ject matters; in the aesthetic regime, under which modernist art and literature fall, the 
material world acquires less importance for mimesis, and the hierarchy of genres that 
was premised on the primacy of the speech over visibility breaks down. In the aesthetic 
regime, the division of the fine arts from other activities is called into question. Ranciére 
also defines a third regime, which precedes the other two, the ethical regime, which was 
clearly articulated by Plato and in which social, moral, and religious criteria are primary 
for images. For a fuller discussion of Ranciére’s regimes of representation, see The Politics 
of Aesthetics, trans. Gabriel Rockhill (London and New York: Contiuum, 2004), esp. 20-30. 

87 Ranciére, The Future of the Image, 104. 
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a simultaneously material and discursive space where marks on a surface pres- 
ent visible semblances of both the visible and the conceptual dimensions of 
the world.88 

Accordingly, both Expressionist art and posters stand as clear examples of 
the visual forms produced in the aesthetic regime: they are defined by their 
abilities to transmit resemblances to both visible and intelligible phenomena. 
In their embrace of pictorial “flatness” and in their focus on having their 
images deliver specific messages, Expressionist artists and poster designers 
seem to celebrate Ranciére’s understanding of a shared “surface of communi- 
cation.” Their use of simplified, concentrated forms and increasing degrees of 
abstraction in order to issue their appeals to viewers—to challenge the domi- 
nant social, political, economic, and cultural orders in the case of Expression- 
ism and to purchase specific commodities, attend particular events or venues, 
or to engage in the public realm in explicit ways in the case of posters— 
presents viewers with something far more than visually challenging and 
engaging forms. These artists used abstracted forms to communicate more 
forcefully the content of their demands. 

Further, for Ranciére, the aesthetic regime is more democratic than earli- 
er regimes. In the aesthetic regime, the rigid hierarchies of art forms, genres, 
and subject matter collapse, and the strict distinctions between life and art 
on which the earlier representative regime relied become increasingly frag- 
ile, even permeable. He argues that this reconfiguration of the “distribution of 
the sensible’—this newly reorganized “system of self-evident facts of percep- 
tion based on the set horizons and modalities of what is visible and audible 
as well as what can be said, thought, made, or done”—has an impact not only 
on aesthetic matters, but also on political circumstances, demonstrating that 
the political and the aesthetic are intimately linked.89 Modernist art, there- 
fore, can be understood as revolutionary, not necessarily in its obvious, directly 


88 Ruth Iskin also draws on the work of Jacques Ranciere, using it to support her efforts 
to unsettle a standard narrative of modernism, usually associated with Clement Green- 
berg, that focuses on purification of medium and that relegates hybrid and popular 
visual forms to the margins of the history of modern art. My use of Ranciére’s ideas 
differs slightly from Iskin’s in that I do not believe that the history of modernism 
revealed by nineteenth- and early twentieth-century sources is as clearly distinct from 
Greenberg's later purification narrative as Iskin seems to imply, The Poster, 72. Instead, I 
follow Ranciére in his assertion that, “The aesthetic regime asserts the absolute singular- 
ity of art and, at the same time, destroys any pragmatic criterion for isolating this singu- 
larity,’ “Artistic Regimes,’ 23. What Iskin presents as competing stories of modernism are 
therefore part of the same historical operation. 

89  Ranciere, The Politics of Aesthetics,’ 85. 
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politically engaged, avant-garde sense, but in the ways that it imagines new 
forms of human experience: 


The type of painting that is poorly named abstract, and which is suppos- 
edly brought back to its own proper medium, is implicated in an over- 
all vision of a new human being lodged in new structures, surrounded 
by different objects. Its flatness is linked to the flatness of pages, post- 
ers, and tapestries. It is the flatness of an interface. Moreover, its anti- 
representative ‘purity’ is inscribed in a context where pure art and 
decorative art are intertwined, a context that straight away gives it a polit- 
ical signification. This context is not the surrounding revolutionary fever 
that made Malevich at once the artist who painted Black Square and the 
revolutionary eulogist of ‘new forms of life’. Furthermore, this is not some 
theatrical ideal of the new human being that seals the momentary alli- 
ance between revolutionary artists and politics. It is initially in the in- 
terface created between different ‘mediums’—in the connections forged 
between poems and their typography or their illustrations, between the 
theatre and its set designers or poster designers, between decorative 
objects and poems—that this ‘newness’ is formed that links the artist 
who abolishes figurative representation to the revolutionary who invents 
a new form of life.9° 


Ranciére’s argument thus enables us to broaden our definitions of what con- 
stitutes “revolutionary” modernist art, and, according to this expanded under- 
standing, Expressionism and posters are revolutionary forms of imagery. Like 
the “interface” between mediums that Ranciére uses as an example, the “in- 
terface” between Expressionist art and poster design—a zone of contact and 
exchange between fine art and applied art—provides a site whose novelty, its 
“newness,” bears witness to the revolutionary force of the Expressionist artist 
and the poster designer. The undoing of the divisions between the fine and 
applied arts performed by the Expressionist work of art in its formal and ex- 
hortative closeness to posters demonstrates a wider reorganization of experi- 
ence that may be seen as assisting with the dissolution of the older hierarchical 
social and political orders so that more democratic ways of living and making 
can emerge. 

Further, as an instance of modernist art that uses the same strategies as 
advertising to engage viewers and galvanize them to action, whether that ac- 
tion is to think in a particular way or to perform a specific task, Expressionism 


go  Ranciere, The Politics of Aesthetics, 16. 
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reveals the increasing irrelevance of traditional distinctions between art and 
life. While I am advocating neither that Expressionists be understood as stoog- 
es of or shills for capitalism, nor that Expressionism be unequivocally concep- 
tualized as avant-garde art alongside of Constructivism or Dada, I do believe 
that it is important to revise our considerations of the political resonance of 
modernism. Despite what its critics have deemed its political inadequacies, 
or even failures, Expressionism should be credited for its “revolutionary” 
impetus. In fact, both Expressionist art and poster design can be understood 
as evidence of the increasing degree of democratization of images in the early 
twentieth century—both highlight the role of the viewer in the communica- 
tive circuit of sender (artist), work (message), and receiver (viewer), thereby 
weakening the authority of the artist and the primacy of the work, which 
have constituted the foundation on which most of art historical scholarship 
has rested. The fact that both these types of imagery are structured to address 
their viewers directly, with the expectation that those viewers will act on the 
demands that the images communicate, highlights the necessity of the viewer 
for the very existence of the image. In order to evaluate more fully the degrees 
of revolutionary significance in the early twentieth-century’s conception of 
the modern image, we can no longer maintain the distinctions between fine 
and applied arts that subtend much of the scholarship on European modern- 
ism. Therefore, by tracing the discourses surrounding this modern image in 
the following chapters, I examine the relationship between Expressionist art 
and poster design in early twentieth-century Germany in order to begin to 
fill in what seem to be obvious, yet under-studied gaps in our conceptions of 
Expressionism and modernism itself. Further, I argue that Expressionism 
defines the final period in Germany when fine art in its traditionally under- 
stood aesthetic sense could provide exemplary instances of the modern image. 
During the Weimar Republic, the mass-circulated photograph and cinema 
became the most significant forms of modern imagery in the public sphere, 
while art, even in its most radical avant-garde incarnations, remained, for the 
most part, relegated to the margins of the political and social realms. 


My analysis is falls roughly into two sections. The first (Chapters One and 
Two) examines two key elements that structured the visual rhetoric shared by 
Expressionist art and posters—abstraction and hieroglyphic condensation; 
the second (Chapters Three, Four, and Five) investigates how conceptions of— 
and therefore, relationships between—posters and Expressionism changed 
over the course of the Expressionist era (1905-1925). In both sections, I dem- 
onstrate how closely intertwined Expressionist art and posters are in the nu- 
merous early twentieth-century debates in Germany about the status of art 
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and the modern picture. Running throughout these various arguments 
about and definitions of what constitutes the modern image is a concern with 
national identity. In Europe, the years immediately before and after World 
War I were marked by a generalized rise in nationalist sentiment that seemed 
to permeate much of political, social and cultural life, and Germany was no 
exception. The desire for a reliable means of identifying and producing a dis- 
tinctly German art became, therefore, a key factor that shaped analyses of con- 
temporary imagery, and it is an additional element that I will examine in my 
investigations of the discourses around the modern image. 

The Expressionist era was relatively short-lived, spanning roughly 20 years, 
and Kracauer’s assessment that, by 1920, Expressionism had exhausted its rel- 
evance as an art movement that could successfully address the desires of its 
contemporary moment seems to have been proven correct. 

Yet Expressionism was more complex than a style or even a movement that 
could seamlessly be replaced by new and different ones. In this study, I hope 
to demonstrate that it is perhaps more fruitful to think of Expressionism as 
a series of historically specific pictorial strategies for addressing and in some 
way managing the rapid social, political, and cultural changes that affected the 
meanings of art and images in Germany during the years just before and after 
World War 1. More narrowly, I argue the shifting meanings of Expressionism 
can be productively explored by analyzing its ongoing relationship with poster 
design. My analysis situates Expressionism at a historically significant moment 
when modern art and commercial culture were configuring the first pictorial 
reactions to the rise of mass audiences and “mass culture.” Together, as they 
blurred the lines between art and commerce, Expressionist art and the poster 
came to define the “modern picture” of the initial decades of the twentieth 
century in Germany. 
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CHAPTER 1 


Illustration, Abstraction, Advertising: 
Wilhelm Worringer and the Continuities of 
German Art 


Wilhelm Worringer declares in the introduction to an edition of The Passion 
of Christ, a series of woodcuts by the late Gothic printmaker Urs Graf 
that “every genuine woodcut in its purest form is, in fact, a bit of a poster”! 
Worringer’s equation of early sixteenth-century woodcuts—hand-carved 
and hand-printed images of relatively limited circulation—with machine- 
printed products of industrial capitalism for mass consumption may have 
seemed somewhat jarring to his readers, particularly since he presents the 
poster as the generic category that subsumes the far older woodcut. Positing 
the poster-like qualities of late Gothic woodcuts, while sweeping the historical- 
artisanal into the modern mass-produced, Worringer upended art historical 
precedent, disrupting well-established notions of art and its value in favor of 
modern modes of mass production. That, as an art historian, Worringer would 
consider commercial images produced by fast-paced modern consumer cul- 
ture in relation to art historical works was, in itself, not at all unusual. In fact, 
art history, as a discipline that is well-equipped to address visual manifesta- 
tions of culture, provided the foundation for much of the theorizing of mass 
culture that began to emerge in the early twentieth century.” However, these 
theories were usually guided by assumptions that art is superior aesthetically, 
intellectually, socially, and “spiritually” to the products of mass culture. In this 


1 “Vielmehr ist jeder ehrliche Holzschnitt in seiner reinsten Gestalt ein Stück Plakat ...” Wil- 
helm Worringer, introduction to Urs Graf. Die Holzschnitte zur Passion (Munich: R. Piper & 
Co., 1923), 16. 

Published in Strasbourg, this series of woodcuts by Graf (1485-1529/30), a German- 
speaking Swiss printmaker and mercenary, appeared around 1506 (although it is likely that 
the woodcuts themselves are from 1503) as illustrations to the Alsace humanist Matthias 
Ringmann’s account of Christ’s Passion. Ringmann’s text was printed in both a Latin and 
a German version, and Worringer cites Strasbourg publication records showing numerous 
reprints, leading him to conclude that its popularity can be attributed to Graf’s images, Urs 
Graf, 6. 

2 As Frederic J. Schwartz has pointed out, “... the categories of art history have always been cen- 
tral to thinking about mass culture in Germany, from the rise of Kulturkritik to the Frankfurt 
School ...” Blind Spots: Critical Theory and the History of Art in Twentieth-Century Germany 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 2005), 1. 
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light, Worringer’s declaration that every woodcut is to some extent a poster 
works to undo this hierarchy. Yet his move did not occur in a vacuum. Art his- 
tory served as a standard starting point from which many writers and artists 
launched their analyses of contemporary advertising imagery. Worringer’s use 
of the methods and materials of art history to reflect upon the images of both 
the past and the present helped him to become one of the most widely read 
art historians of his time.? 

Using the traditional scholarly forum of the monograph (Urs Graf: Die Holz- 
schnitte zur Passion), Worringer acknowledges the contemporary importance 
of advertising for thinking about the tradition of print-making, and the rel- 
evance of using insights gained from modern modes ofreproduction and mass 
distribution to rethink the multiple images of the past. But Worringer does 
not simply read backward, using the present to gain insight into the past. He 
also analyzes the history of German art to reflect on the status and uses of the 
visual image in the rapidly changing world of the early twentieth century. Ulti- 
mately, what he identifies in this comparison is a form of visual appeal that is 
shared by Northern European medieval woodcuts and contemporary commer- 
cial posters. The visual rhetoric of this appeal is not one that addresses a desire 
for mimetic illusions, that is, for reproductions of the material world, but one 
that addresses a desire for expressive imagery capable of conveying intangible 
content that simple mimetic faithfulness to external reality cannot capture. 
And for Worringer, this expressive visual appeal is what links the imagery of 
contemporary Germany to the Northern European art of the past. 

The publication in which these reflections unfold most compellingly is 
one of Worriniger’s lesser-known works, Old German Book Illustration (Die 
altdeutsche Buchillustration, 1912). In this extended study of late Gothic wood- 
cut illustrations, Worringer weaves contemporary concerns about modernity 
into an account of the emergence and transformation of German woodcut 
illustrations during the late Middle Ages. As he constructs this history, he 


3 For the critical reception of Worringer’s Abstraktion und Einfühlung, his most influential 
work, see Geoffrey C.W. Waite, “Worringer’s Abstraction and Empathy: Remarks on Its Recep- 
tion and on the Rhetoric of Its Criticism,” in Invisible Cathedrals: The Expressionist Art History 
of Wilhelm Worringer, ed. Neil H. Donahue (University Park, PA: University of Pennsylvania, 
1995), 13-40. See also Ursula Helg, “Thus We Forever See the Ages as They Appear Mirrored 
in Our Spirits’: Wilhelm Worringer’s Abstraction and Empathy as Longseller, or the Birth of 
Artistic Modernism from the Spirit of the Imagined Other,” trans. Malcom Green and Teresa 
Woods-Czisch, Journal of Art Historiography 12 (June 2015): 1-14. Helg argues that the popu- 
larity of Worringer’s arguments is based on his “adoption and subtle transformation of the 
figure of primitivist thought” that characterized the “self-image of modernism as a whole,’ 3. 

Also see Worringer,” Abstraktion und Einfühlung. Ein Beitrag zur Stilpsychologie, 3d ed. 
(Munich: R. Piper, 1911). 
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identifies woodcut illustration as a distinctly German art form, drawing on 
a discursive terrain marked by increasing nationalism and burgeoning fears 
about the effects of modernity on German culture and society. Worringer uses 
the conclusions he draws from studying these late Gothic woodcuts to address 
contemporary anxieties about the status of the fine arts image in the increas- 
ingly visually driven twentieth century, when the image as such was coming 
under increasing pressure from photography, cinema, and the mass production 
and circulation of advertising imagery.* Moreover, Worringer’s understanding 
of woodcut illustrations reveals not only the affinities between illustration and 
posters, but also among Gothic illustrations, posters, and the types of experi- 
mental art being produced in Germany before the first World War, particularly 
the art that has come to be known as Expressionism. His argument, therefore, 
enabled wary observers, who were unsettled by the disconcerting aesthetic 
departures of modernist art and the seemingly ever-proliferating advertise- 
ments, to find a way to come to terms with a rapidly changing, often disorient- 
ing visual environment, as well as with a new conception of what could be 
considered art. 

The conceptual thread that binds together these seemingly vastly differ- 
ent phenomena is Worringer’s understanding of abstraction. Abstraction, 
for him, is the foundation of woodcut as medium and illustration as genre, 
as well as of German national character. And because he sees abstraction as 
the trait that characterizes the artistic expressions of the German people, 
he also is able to identify it as guiding the production of all forms of German 
visual culture. In Old German Book Illustration, as he does in many of his other 
writings, Worringer uses abstraction as the link between past and present: 
he regards it as a marker of continuity between German art-making prac- 
tices of the late Gothic age and those of the modern era. He was not alone 
in his identification of abstraction as the unifying factor in German cultural 
production. Similar conceptions of German character and culture shaped 
many early twentieth-century theories of art and the emerging forms of mass 
culture, including advertising? In this chapter, I will examine such theories, 


4 Of course, the academic ideals underpinning fine art had already been battered by the pres- 
sures exerted by Realism, Impressionism, Neo-Impressionism, and the various Post-Impres- 
sionist movements that followed in their wake. 

5 Worringer drew on an established body of thought in his assumption that cultural phenom- 
ena such as painting or literature could be understood as evidence of the “character” of a 
region or nation. The concept of Volksgeist (“spirit of the people,’ literally, or national spirit) 
had been in use since the nineteenth century in a variety of contexts from philosophy to the 
law, David J. Rosenberg, “Patho-Teleology and the Spirit of War: The Psychoanalytic Inheri- 
tance of National Psychology,” Monatshefte 100, no. 2 (2008), 213. 
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focusing on Worringer’s conception of abstraction as the definitive charac- 
teristic that distinguished German art from the pictorial traditions of France 
and Italy. I argue that, by focusing on abstraction as a repeatable, consistent 
stylistic attribute that defined German art of the past and present, Wor- 
ringer arrived at an understanding of style that enabled him to validate and 
defend the types of contemporary images that offended many of his conser- 
vative contemporaries—commercial posters and modernist art, especially 
Expressionism. 


1 Illustration and Abstraction 


Worringer’s conception of the image emerges from his categorization of 
cultural phenomena into a series of antithetical terms, such as the opposi- 
tion between the Gothic and the Renaissance, and the north and the south 
of Europe. The most important set of such terms, however, is abstraction and 
empathy. Worringer introduced his understanding of the dynamics of these 
terms in his 1907 dissertation, Abstraction and Empathy: A Contribution to the 
Psychology of Style (Abstraktion und Einfühlung. Ein Beitrag zur Stilpsycholo- 
gie), which was published in 1908 as a book. Later, he elaborated his ideas in 
Form Problems of the Gothic (Formprobleme der Gotik), which appeared in 1911.6 
In Old German Book Illustration, Worringer builds on the basic antithesis he 
outlines in these earlier works, extending his analysis of the opposition be- 
tween empathy and abstraction as a means of understanding the fundamental 
differences between figurative art and expressive art, and he further develops 
the assertions about the regional, or national character of abstraction and figu- 
ration that he explores in Form Problems of the Gothic. For Worringer, German, 
or Nordic, art tends toward the abstract.” It avoids the mimetic not because 


6 The dates of these important publications fall within the timeframe of early, or pre-war, 
Expressionism (1905-1914). 

7 In bis use of “Germanic” and “Nordic,” Worringer is careful to distance himself from what 
he calls “Chamberlain-like racial romanticism,” citing the theories of the British-born 
Germanophile Houston Stewart Chamberlain. He asserts that his own use of the terms is a 
kind of shorthand for the populations producing work that was not in keeping with “Roman,” 
or southern European styles, rather than a declaration of Germanic racial superiority, 
Form Problems of the Gothic, no translator given (New York: G.E. Stechert & Co., 1920), 45; 
Formprobleme der Gotik 2d ed. (Munich: R. Piper Verlag, 1912), 29. 

For Worringer’s use Alois Riegl’s theory of Kunstwollen and Theodor Lipps’ understand- 
ing of empathy as the basis for his conception of the national character of abstraction 
and empathy, expressive art and representational art, see Waite, “Worringer’s Abstraction and 
Empathy.” 
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its artists are less skilled than the “Roman”’—Italian and French— artists with 
whom he contrasts them, but because Germans are more inclined toward the 
spiritual than the sensuous, and their art, accordingly, is more expressive 
of the ineffable than it is representational of the material world. In his explo- 
rations of these antitheses in Old German Book Illustration, Worringer shifts 
from the analysis of ornament, sculpture, and architecture that had comprised 
the two earlier works, and instead, he identifies late Gothic German book 
illustration as the paradigmatic example of expressive German art. 
Illustration, which, more often than not, is figurative, may seem to be a curi- 
ous choice for making points about abstraction. Yet, for Worringer, the depen- 
dence of illustration on words, its task of making visible what is purely textual 
or imagined, is key.? It is, therefore, typical of the German urge to abstraction: 


[The German's] art always tends toward the illustrative, toward the 
dominance of spiritual significance over the purely representational. In 
so far as his art is meant not to depict but to express, it is predisposed to 
illustration—because what differentiates illustrative art from high art is 
its dependence on a purely spiritual, immaterial element, the text, the 
written or printed word. This dependence grants all illustration its fun- 
damental character.!° 


8 Worringer was typical in his attention to the relationship between region or nation and 
its art, and in his focus on the marked differences between the art of Southern Europe, 
especially Italy, and the art of Northern Europe, particularly the German-speaking regions. 
Heinrich Wölfflin, for example, points to the differences between Italian and German art 
in “Italien und das deutsche Formgefühl,’ Logos: Internationale Zeitschrift für Philosophie 
der Kultur 10 (1921-1922): 251-260; “Italy and the German Sense of Form,” 1921-1922, trans. 
Kathleen Chapman, in The Expressionist Turn in Art History: A Critical Anthology, ed. 
Kimberly Smith (Farnham, U.K. and Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2014), 253-261. 

9 J. Hillis Miller reminds us, “Illustration—the word means bringing to light ...,” Illustration 
(London: Reaktion Books, 1992), 61. In other words, illustration helps to make visible what 
the purely verbal signs cannot. 

10 Wilhelm Worringer, introduction to Old German Book Illustration,’ trans. Heather 
Matthews with Kathleen Chapman, in The Expressionist Turn in Art History, 81. “...[ die] 
Kunst [des Deutschen] neigt immer zum Illustrativen, zum Vorherrschen der geistigen 
Bedeutsamkeit über das rein Darstellungsgemäße. Indem seine Kunst die Dinge nicht 
darstellen, sondern ausdrücken will, ist sie zur Illustration prädisponiert. Denn was die 
illustrative Kunst von der freien Kunst unterscheidet, ist ihre Abhängigkeit von einem 
rein geistigen, unanschaulichen Element, dem Text, dem geschriebenen oder gedruckten 
Wort. Diese Abhängigkeit gibt aller Illustration ihren eigentlichen Charakter,’ Worringer, 
Die altdeutsche Buchillustration, 3d ed. (Munich: R. Piper & Co, 1921), 5. 
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In Worringer’s view, all German art is illustrative in that it is driven by a 
desire to convey in visual form the purely conceptual—it evokes visually what 
cannot be expressed entirely and reliably with words or with pictures alone, 
and for Worringer, analyzing how the relationships between the verbal and 
the visual, and between the visible and the intelligible are able to reveal the 
conceptual is fundamental to understanding German art. While the “Roman” 
artist is content with employing mimetic naturalism to “depict” the material 
world, the German artist is satisfied only by an image that “expresses” what is 
not visible in the material realm. 

The illustration highlights and supplements the deficiencies in the purely 
mimetic picture. In Worringer’s argument, it functions as a manifestation of 
the zone where word and image meet. In fact, the illustration makes mani- 
fest what Ranciére refers to as the “surface of communication,” the interface 
between these two forms of knowledge—the visual and the verbal—as they 
present in sensible form that which is intelligible." For Worringer, the illus- 
tration operates in this way because it overtly highlights the relationship be- 
tween word and picture. The illustration proper depends not on the external 
materiality of the world but on conceptual parameters—the text—to shape 
the picture, yet Worringer generalizes his understanding of the operation of 
illustration, applying it to all German art. The “text” that German art supple- 
ments with images is the “spiritual,” and thus, for Worringer, all German art 
is illustration. By prioritizing this alternate, abstract world over the material, 
Worringer highlights the human—and, more specifically, German—impulse 
to produce art works that can transcend the world as it exists. 

Critics have identified similarities between this tendency or desire to tran- 
scend rather than embrace material reality and the anti-materialist, utopian 
impulse in Expressionist art and thought that arose in Germany in the years 
immediately before and after World War 1. The Expressionist utopian drive 
is characterized by a deeply-felt longing for a better world than the pres- 
ent, tangible one, a yearning that more often than not was accompanied by 
a conspicuous absence of concrete plans to help make fantasies of utopia a 
reality. Many Expressionist artists and architects, however, believed that their 
work could point the way to a better world and a more noble humanity by re- 
introducing spirit (Geist) into experience and by creating spiritual forms.!? 


11 Jacques Ranciere, The Future of the Image, trans. Gregory Elliott (London and New York: 
Verso, 2007), 104. See my Introduction for a fuller discussion of Ranciére’s surface of 
communication. 

12 For an overview of the utopian elements in Expressionist aesthetics and thought, see 
Timothy O. Benson, “Fantasy and Functionality: The Fate of Utopia,’ in Expressionist 
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While Worringer did not produce any sort of writing that directly articu- 
lates such Expressionist utopian tendencies, his analysis is, nevertheless, 
shaped by the same ideas—the underlying discontent with what was thought 
to be an overly materialist, rationalized present and the desire for a more 
intellectually—and spiritually—oriented world. 

Worringer presents his conclusions about abstraction in Abstraction and 
Empathy and in Form Problems of the Gothic as contributions to a “psychology 
of style” (Stilpsychologie), which, he proposes, can overcome what he regards 
as the false division of art into form and content on which most art historians 
premise their findings. By describing the particular psychology that fosters 
specific types of art, Worringer intends to demonstrate the inevitable and irre- 
ducible unity between the form and content of art: “... genuine style psycholo- 
gy first begins when form values are revealed as the precise expression of inner 
values in such a way that all dualism between form and content vanishes.’ 
As he outlines in these early studies, the abstract or figurative approach to 
art-making emerges from the relationship between a collective body and the 


Utopias: Paradise, Metropolis, Architectural Fantasy, ed. Timothy O. Benson (Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and London: University of California Press, 1994), 12-55. See also Chapter Four. 
13 _ Worringer, Form Problems, 19. “Und damit beginnt doch erst die echte Stilpsychologie, 
daß die formale Werte als präziser Ausdruck der inneren Werte also verständlich gemacht 
werden, dass jeder Dualismus von Form und Inhalt verschwindet,” Formprobleme, 5. 

In Abstraction and Empathy, Worringer outlines a history of art as a history of the psy- 
chology of style, or a history of the “sense of” or “feeling for” the world which affects 
artistic style: “No psychology of the need for art—in terms of our modern standpoint: of 
the need for style—has yet been written. It would be a history of the feeling about the 
world and, as such, would stand alongside the history of religion as its equal. By the feel- 
ing about the world I mean the psychic state in which, at any given time, mankind found 
itself in relation to the cosmos, in relation to the phenomena of the external world. This 
psychic state is disclosed in the quality of psychic needs, i.e., in the constitution of the ab- 
solute artistic volition, and bears outward fruit in the work of art, to be exact in the style of 
the latter, the specific nature of which is simply the specific nature of the psychic needs. 
Thus the various gradations of the feeling about the world can be gauged from the stylis- 
tic evolution of art ...,” Abstraction and Empathy: A Contribution to the Psychology of Style, 
trans. Michael Bullock (New York: International Universities Press, 1953), 13. “Eine Psy- 
chologie des Kunstbediirfnisses—von unserem modernen Standpunkt aus gesprochen: 
des Stilbedürfnis—ist noch nicht geschrieben. Sie würde eine Geschichte des Weltgefühls 
sein und als solche gleichwertig neben der Religionsgeschichte stehen. Unter Weltgefühl 
verstehe ich den psychischen Zustand, in dem die Menschheit jeweilig sich dem Kosmos 
gegenüber befindet. Dieser Zustand verrät sich in der Qualität der psychischen Bedürf- 
nisse, d.i. in der Beschaffenheit des absoluten Kunstwollens und findet seinen äusserli- 
chen Niederschlag im Kunstwerk, nämlich im Stil desselben, dessen Eigenart eben die 
Eigenart der psychischen Bedürfnisse ist. So lassen sich an der Stil-Entwicklung der Kunst 
die verschiedenen Abstufungen des sogenannten Weltgefühls ... ablesen ...,” Abstraktion 
und Einfühlung, 14. 
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external world. Groups with an empathetic, that is, affirmative, attitude toward 
the sensuous world produce figurative art that imitates the external world. 
But for groups overwhelmed by sensations of the material world, expres- 
sive abstraction is a way to cope with and manage what they perceive as the 
“extended, disconnected world of appearances.” In Worringer’s analysis, this 
latter stance is typical of the Kunstwollen, or artistic volition, of “primitive” man, 
who, in his attempt to make sense of the overwhelming rush of uncontrollable 
sensations assaulting him in the natural world, finds refuge in abstraction as 
a way of trying to “divest the things of the external world of their caprice and 
obscurity in the world-picture and to impart to them a value of necessity and a 
value of regularity.”!5 Primitive man finds a way to order the chaos of the physi- 
cal world in the regular linearity of ornament.'® Similarly, in Old German Book 


14 _ Worringer, Abstraction and Empathy, 16; I have slightly modified Bullock’s translation. 
“\.. [die] weit[e], zumsammenhangslos[e], verwirrend[e] Welt der Erscheinungen,” Ab- 
straktion und Einfühlung, 18. 

15 _ Worringer, Abstraction and Empathy, 18. “... bei ihm [dem primitiven Menschen] [ist] 
der Drang so stark, den Dingen der Außenwelt ihre Willkür und Unklarheit im Weltbil- 
de zu nehmen, ihnen einen Notwendigkeitswert und Gesetzmäßigkeitswert zu geben,” 
Abstraktion und Einfühlung, 20. Worringer draws here on Alois Riegl’s influential theory 
of Kunstwollen that shapes the art-making urges and intentions of particular eras and 
cultures. Kunstwollen has been variously translated as artistic will, artistic volition, and 
artistic drive. None, however, seems to be definitive, and many English-language scholars 
simply maintain the German term. One of the more efficient definitions of Kunstwollen 
is “a dynamic drive rooted in the basic experience of time and space,” Christopher Wood, 
introduction to “The Main Characteristics of the Late Roman Kunstwollen,’ by Alois Riegl, 
trans. Charles Wood, in The Vienna School Reader: Politics and Art Historical Method in the 
1930s, ed. Charles Wood (New York: Zone Books, 2000), 85. 

16 “Primitive” for Worringer seems to signify any society that is untouched—due to historical 
or geographical distance, or because of outright refusal—by Western rationalism. In his 
writing, he does not seem to base his use of the term on an overt belief in Western, ratio- 
nal superiority against non-Western, primitive Others; rather, he uses it to designate a re- 
lationship to the natural world that can be as easily Western as non-Western, and as much 
a prehistorical as a contemporary phenomenon. He also acknowledges “primitivism” as 
a comprehensible strategy for encountering the world. For a discussion of his defense of 
primitivism in the art of his day, see his contribution to the Expressionist artists’ response 
to the nationalist Carl Vinnen’s Protest deutscher Künstler, “Entwicklungsgeschichtliches 
zur modernsten Kunst,’ in Im Kampf um die Kunst. Die Antwort auf den “Protest deutscher 
Künstler” mit Beiträgen deutscher Künstler, Galerieleiter, Sammler und Schritftsteller 
(Munich: R. Piper, 1911), 92-99. Vinnen was a prominent landscape painter who was 
alarmed by what he perceived as museum officials’ and art dealers’ preferences for French 
art at the expense of German artists; he organized and published Protest, a series of state- 
ments signed by artists and arts officials that argued, erroneously, that more public funds 
were being spent on foreign artists’ works than on German art. For more on Vinnen’s 
protest, see Chapter Three. 
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Illustration, the German transcends the arbitrariness of the material world 
in illustration. With their shared will to abstraction, both primitive man and 
German reach for a reality that is constant, a realm that surpasses the tran- 
sience of the physical.!” 

Worringer was aware of the significance of his ascribing the same psycho- 
logical motivations to both primitive man and German. For him, as for many 
early twentieth-century Germans, primitive peoples represented societies 
untainted by the ills of modernity. While imagined affinities with the primi- 
tive were common in many strands of thought circulating among Western na- 
tions at this time, Worringer’s analysis was also shaped by German nationalist 
sentiments.1® He built on his understanding of Kunstwollen as the volition 


Helg points out that, despite his desire to find abstract tendencies in art forms across 
time and region, Worringer remains limited by the legacy of the Enlightenment, which 
posits a rational subject that dominates the natural world while at the same time long- 
ing to be again united with nature, which then manifests in modernism as a desire for 
the “essence” and art forms produced by “primitive” people considered by Europeans 
to be closer to nature, “Thus We See Forever,” 1-14. While I agree with the substance of 
Helg’s argument, she fails to account fully for Worringer’s understanding of the primitive 
within Europe's own pre-industrial, pre-Enlightenment past, which informs his concep- 
tion of abstraction and the primitive. For further analysis of Worringer’s discussion of 
primitivism, see Jill Lloyd, German Expressionism: Primitivism and Modernity (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1991), 57-59; and Mary Gluck, “Interpreting Primitiv- 
ism, Mass Culture, and Modernism: The Making of Wilhelm Worringer’s Abstraction and 
Empathy,’ New German Critique 80 (Spring-Summer, 2000), 149-169. For a discussion of 
the many dimensions of primitivism in German Expressionism, including its literary 
manifestations, see David Pan, Primitive Renaissance: Rethinking German Expressionism 
(Lincoln and London: University of Nebraska Press, 2001). 

17 Worringer’s use of the term “German” (“der Deutsche,” “deutsch”) shifts over the course of 
his work; it remains consistent, however, in its distinctness from his uses of “Germanic” 
to refer to the peoples of the Völkerwanderung, or period of migration (roughly 300 to 
700 CE) from Northern to Southern Europe. In Abstraktion und Einfühlung, the word 
scarcely appears, while in Formprobleme der Gotik it refers primarily to German-speaking 
artists and writers from the Renaissance period. In Altdeutsche Buchillustration, “German” 
seems to include all German-speakers from the Middle Ages to the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Worringer thus moves to an increasingly nationalist perspective. 

18 Worringer’s status as an art historian with a nationalist bias is not at all unusual during 
the early years of the twentieth century. Given the fact that art history developed as a 
discipline during the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, a period of intense 
nationalism in Europe, it is not surprising that Worringer’s ideas are grounded in theories 
of national character, group psychology, and transhistorical essences. For analysis of how 
national prejudices and stereotypes have shaped the discipline of art history, see Thomas 
DaCosta Kaufmann, “National Stereotypes, Prejudices, and Aesthetic Judgments in the 
Historiography of Art,’ in Art History, Aesthetics, Visual Studies, ed. Michael Ann Holly 
and Keith Moxey (Williamstown, Massachusetts: Sterling and Francine Clark Art Insti- 
tute, 2002), 71-84. 
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that translates the parameters of a particular collective psyche into specific 
forms of art, basing his conception of German volition on long-standing 
conventions—clichés, even—about German aesthetic production.!? He drew 
on the commonplace that the Germans, with their predilection for inward- 
ness and their desire to find higher spiritual meaning in all aspects of life, were 
ultimately not producers of great visual arts, material forms that acknowl- 
edge all too clearly their links with the external world, and that, instead, they 
exceled at immaterial forms such as literature and music.?° 

Yet, while Worringer accepted the notion that Germans are inherently 
inward-looking and spiritually minded, he also argued that they have a great 
deal to contribute to the realm of the visual. In Old German Book Illustration, 
he presents illustration as an ideal synthesis of the literary and the sensual, 
a fusion that sublates the physical sensation of the pleasures of seeing into a 
realm of higher meaning. The strength of illustration is its power to help the 
reader/viewer transcend the imperfections and impermanence of the mate- 
rial world by means of the visual. In fact, for Worringer, illustration is so inti- 
mately defined by its relationship with the text it accompanies that any overtly 
mimetic acknowledgement of the external world violates the very nature of 
illustration: 


The most elementary requirement that results from this inner relation- 
ship of dependency [between illustration and text] is the following: the 
illustration may not—by means of sensual illusion—wrest the reader 
from the spiritual experience to which the printed or written word com- 
pels him; it cannot drag him from the world of fantasy back into the 
world of the corporeal-real.?! 


For the ways that notions of the primitive shape various strains of European art 
and literature, see Marianna Torgovnick, Gone Primitive: Savage Intellects, Modern Lives 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990). 

19 Hans Belting points out that such thinking enables its adherents to view all of history as 
unfolding under the direction of such Kunstwollen: “When styles in art were equated with 
styles of thinking or styles of life, the analysis of art’s historical shape was celebrated as an 
all-explaining manner of narrating history. The spirit of an age seemed to be synonymous 
with the style of an age or vice versa,’ Belting, Art History after Modernism, trans. Caroline 
Saltzwedel and Mitch Cohen, with additional translation by Kenneth Northcott (Chicago 
and London: The University of Chicago Press, 2003), 138. Worringer’s contention that all of 
art history is essentially a struggle between the two forms of artistic volition—abstraction 
and empathy—seems also to provide the model for his understanding for all of history. 

20 For the relationship between German art and German national identity, see Hans Belting, 
Identität im Zweifel. Ansichten der deutschen Kunst (Cologne: DuMont, 1999), esp. 7-63. 

21 _ Worringer, introduction to Old German Book Illustration, 81. “Die elementarste Forderung, 
die sich aus diesem inneren Abhängigkeitsverhältnis [zwischen Illustration und Text] 
ergibt, ist diese: die Illustration darf den Leser aus dem geistigen Erleben, zu dem ihn das 
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The ideal illustration is able to work with a text to create an alternative 
world that is superior to, and untainted by, material reality. Illustration thus 
reaffirms the German superiority in the realm of the literary while simultane- 
ously providing the reader/viewer with an escape from the anxiety-inducing 
sensations of the physical world. 

Contrastingly, if an illustration strays too closely toward the illusionistic, it 
violates its fundamental nature and fails as illustration. This, Worringer asserts, 
is the case with Southern European, or “Roman,” approaches to illustration, the 
product of a Kunstwollen driven by an empathetic relationship with the world: 


Where composition arises from the sensuous pleasure of representation, 
as with the Romans, illusion is unavoidable: the depiction of natural cor- 
poreality appeals to our own corporeal nature, and we are drawn against 
our wills into the sphere of sensuous experience. We search in vain for 
great illustrators among the Romans. They have only great illuminators.?? 


Illustration must, therefore, strike a careful balance if it is to avoid becoming 
illumination, which is, for Worringer, far more illusionistic and more typical 
of medieval luxury book production than more cheaply printed books.?3 The 
illustration must be realistic enough to evoke, in partnership with the text it 
accompanies, a world plausible enough for the reader/viewer to “enter” it, but, 
at the same time, it must carefully avoid appearing too much like the existing 


gedruckte oder geschriebene Wort zwingt, nicht durch sinnliche Illusion herausreißen, 
darf ihn nicht aus der Welt der Phantasie in die Welt des Körperlich-Realen hinabziehen,” 
Die altdeutsche Buchillustration, 5. 

22  Worringer, introduction to Old German Book Illustration, 81. “Wo also die Gestaltung 
aus sinnlicher Darstellungsfreude herauswächst wie bei den Romanen, da ist die Illu- 
sion unvermeidlich: die Darstellung der natürlichen Körperlichkeit apelliert an unsere 
eigene Körperlichkeit und wir werden unwillkürlich in die Sphäre sinnlichen Erlebens 
hineingezogen. Wir suchen vergebens unter den Romanen nach großen Illustratoren. Sie 
haben nur große Buchschmuckkünstler,” Die altdeutsche Buchillustration, 6. 

23 For Worringer, illuminations are closer to small panel paintings than illustrations, and 
such forms, in addition to arising from a Kunstwollen that is more empathetic than ab- 
stract, appeal primarily to a consumer of luxury goods, Die altdeutsche Buchillustration, 
18. Here, Worringer’s understanding of illuminations and the consumer who enjoys them 
seem to instantiate the definition of empathy that he takes from Theodor Lipps: “Aesthet- 
ic enjoyment is objectified self-enjoyment’” Abstraction and Empathy, 7. “Aesthetischer 
Genuss ist objektivierter Selbstgenuss,” Abstraktion und Einfühlung, 4. Additionally, while 
Worringer claims that illuminations appeal to a sensualist consumer of fine things, he 
places illustrations, despite the fact that they, too, can appear in more high-quality books, 
more centrally within folk tradition, Old German Book Illustration, 89-92; Die altdeutsche 
Buchillustration, 16-20. 
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physical world. In other words, the illustration must appeal more strongly to 
the intellect than to the senses. 

In Worringer’s view, the medium that seems most suited to the illustration 
is the woodcut, and he attributes this suitability of this medium to its tendency 
toward abstraction. The woodcut began to be used to illustrate printed books 
starting in the late 15th century, not long after the introduction of Gutenberg’s 
printing press. Soon, however, the woodcut was replaced by intaglio print- 
ing techniques, which relied on materials that did not wear away as quickly 
as the wooden blocks used in woodcuts. Additionally, techniques such as en- 
graving and etching permitted a greater fluidity of line and shading, which 
produced images that fulfilled the figurative ideals of the Renaissance more 
adequately than woodcuts.?* But for Worringer, the value of the woodcut as 
illustration lies in the starkness of its emphasis on the linear and the planar 
element, which creates its distance from the realism of the more “painterly,” 
fluidly drawn prints. Because of the challenges that the very technique of the 
woodcut poses to achieving realistic effects with fine lines and subtle shading, 
the woodcut tends to produce images that are inclined toward the abstract 
and the ornamental, consisting of simplified, flattened shapes that are easily 
decipherable from a distance. 

Describing improvements he sees Urs Graf making in his woodcut tech- 
nique over time, Worringer outlines what he believes are the strengths of the 
woodcut as illustration: 


The prints [by Graf] that do justice to the woodcut as medium— which 
one could also think of as a new sense of fidelity to the woodcut— grant 
to the surface an essence that is simultaneously material and ideal. The 
surface is not simply there; rather, it speaks, and it speaks, in fact, as the 
primary artistic means of creating effects. And this is a reclamation of 
the elemental character of the woodcut. This is because its fundamental 
nature is graphic, not painterly, and it exists, accordingly and above all, 
in the weighty significance of the contrast between line and surface. The 
painterly is as fundamentally foreign to the woodcut as are the intimate 
and the detailed.?5 


24  Worringer reads this shift from woodcuts to intaglio techniques as a move from abstrac- 
tion to figuration, and for him, this is typical of the cyclical alternation between the two 
main forms of Kunstwollen—abstraction and empathy, Old German Book Illustration, 84; 
Altdeutsche Buchillustration, 8. 

25 “Die Blätter der neuen Holzschnittgerechtigkeit [von Graf] ..., die man auch eine neue 
Holzschnittehrlichkeit nennen könnte, geben der Fläche nicht nur ein neues materielles, 
sondern auch ein neues ideelles Sein. Die Fläche ist nicht nur da, sondern sie spricht, und 
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Worringer is invested in the spiritual dimension of the woodcut as illus- 
tration, but he also focuses on the formal properties that enable it to achieve 
the level of abstraction that qualifies it as a genuine illustration. For him, the 
woodcut is defined by its emphasis on line and surface; the optimal woodcut 
composition is the careful arrangement of the relationships of line to surface, 
line to line, and plane to plane. He emphasizes the fundamental importance 
of the surface for the woodcut—he believes that, at its best, the woodcut treats 
the surface not as something merely to be covered over with tricks of perspec- 
tive, but as an element that has its own expressive potential as simultaneously 
material and ideal. The focus on flatness and linearity enables the woodcut 
to retain its suitability for illustration, while maintaining a safe distance from 
painterly realism, with its concern with depth and volume, which typifies the 
engravings and etchings that gained prominence during the Renaissance. 
Further, the woodcut is ideal for illustration because it is in its very nature 
textual—it is, after all, akin to a type of writing (“its fundamental nature is 
graphic [zeichnerisch”|). In other words, for Worringer, the formal properties 
of the woodcut load this medium with communicative force. The planes and 
lines of its surface contain as much spiritual significance as words, and the 
masterful woodcut artist is adept at making that potential for meaning avail- 
able to viewers. 

In Plate 4 from the Passion series, which he deems to be one of Graf’s best 
illustrations, Worringer argues that the surface of the print takes on a level of 
expressiveness that is almost tactile in its forcefulness (Fig. 5): 


With Urs Graf, there are linear strokes of such a degree of juiciness—one 
thinks of the lines of the roofs in Plate 4—that it is as if the surface, like 
an overripe fruit, has broken out from its own fleshly abundance into line. 
This is the effect of these lines, which, in tearing open the surface, set free 
its urgently surging fullness of life.” 


spricht sogar als künstlerisches Hauptwirkungsmittel. Und das heißt Zurückbesinnung 
auf elementaren Holzschnittcharakter. Denn der ist nicht von malerischer, sondern von 
zeichnerischer Grundnatur und lebt demgemäß vor allen Dingen von der Prägnanz, mit 
der sich Linienzusammenhänge von Flächenzusammenhängen abheben. Das Malerische 
ist ihm von Haus aus so artfremd wie das Intime und Detaillierte,” Urs Graf, 15-16. 

26 “Es gibt jetzt Linienzüge bei Urs Graf von einer Saftigkeit—man sehe die Dachlinien auf 
Blatt 4 an—die die Illusion erweckt, als ob die Fläche aus ihrer eigenen fleischlichen Fülle 
heraus im Strich aufgebrochen wäre wie eine allzureife Frucht. So sehr wirkt jetzt jeder 
die Fläche aufreißende Strich wie eine vollkommene Befreiung ihrer eigenen drängenden 
Lebensfülle,” Urs Graf, 16. 
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FIGURE 5 Urs Graf, Saint Mary Magdalen Washing Christ’s Feet, 1507, woodcut, 28.8 x 21.3 x 
ıcm 
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The vitality that Worringer finds Graf expressing in the relationship be- 
tween the surface in the top half of the plate and the broad, sweeping strokes 
that, perhaps only incidentally, form the slopes of roofs that provide the setting 
for the figures in the bottom half, seems to be more compelling, truer to the 
forces of life than any figurative painting could be. In other words, with only a 
few expressive marks, Graf allows primal energies to surge forth from the flat 
surface of the printed page (and the wood block before it), and by focusing 
more on presenting vital forces rather than reproducing fleshly bodies, Graf 
proves himself to be a master illustrator in Worringer’s eyes. 

While Worringer prizes elements in Graf’s work, he also finds it to be incon- 
sistent and, therefore, not uniformly worthy as illustration. In Old German Book 
Illustration, as he traces the development of the woodcut illustration from a 
humble derivative of illumination into a highly expressive graphic form, Wor- 
ringer examines numerous prints made by workshops and named artists in 
German-speaking territories. But at the pinnacle—and almost at the end—of 
this development, he places what he views as the finest example of illustration, 
Albrecht Diirer’s Apocalypse (1496-1498), a series of woodcuts based on the 
Book of Revelation. Worringer highlights three prints from the series, includ- 
ing, “The Opening of the Fifth and Sixth Seals” (Fig. 6). Dürer is a key figure 
for Worringer, poised as he is between the expressive German Gothic tradi- 
tion and the “Roman” mimeticism of the Italian Renaissance.” The Apocalypse 
series is remarkable for Worringer due to its elegant synthesis of Gothic and 
Renaissance elements, yet it still stands out as a fine example of illustration 
due to the fact that its Gothic qualities predominate.28 


Decisive for its [that of the Apocalypse] value as illustration is the fact 
that, in this intermingling [of Gothic and Renaissance elements], the 
Gothic element has greater weight. Indeed, the world of forms is a new 


27  Worringer was not alone in his admiration for Dürer, who had been revered as a major 
German cultural icon since Romanticism. For a discussion of the reception of Diirer in 
the early twentieth century, particularly among Expressionist artists, see Christian Wei- 
kop, “Brücke und Canonical Association,” in Brücke: The Birth of Expressionism 1905-1913, 
ed. Reinhold Heller (Ostfildern: Hatje Cantz, 2009), 103-127. 

28 “The developmental value [of the Apocalypse] is the fact that, in this series, the Mod- 
ern and the Middle Ages, Renaissance figurative art and Gothic expressive art are inter- 
mingled and unified as in no other work by Dürer, or even in any other work of the time” 
(“[Die] Entwicklungswert [der Apokalypse] liegt darin, daß Neuzeit und Mittelalter, re- 
naissancegmäßse Darstellungskunst und gotische Ausdruckskunst sich hier noch einmal 
so innig durchdringen und zur Einheit werden, wie in keinem anderen Werk Dürers, wie 
in keinem anderen Werk der Zeit überhaupt”), Die altdeutsche Buchillustration, 117. 
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FIGURE 6 Albrecht Dürer, The Opening of the Fifth and Sixth Seals. 
The Distribution of White Garments among the Martyrs 
and the Fall of Stars, 1511, woodcut, sheet, 44.1 x 30.8 cm, 
plate, 39.1 x 28.1 cm. From: The Revelation of Saint John 
(Rev. VI, 9-15), 1498, (B. 65) 


one; the body, with its tensed innervation, speaks with its joints and 
organs as never before; and the physical is elaborated with an unprec- 
edented plasticity. But all of this is secondary and subordinates itself 
to what is more important—the unique expressiveness of the lines. All 
of the expressive capability of abstract linearity seems again to be con- 
centrated in this great artist’s hand. The sense of these images lies in 
their vehement linear expression and only secondarily in the content of 
what they represent. We need only to turn a print on its head so that 
all possible ways of comprehending the content fail—yet the entire daz- 
zling, visionary, fantastic effect and the storm-laden atmosphere of the 
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apocalypse rush immediately toward us, bursting out from the lines and 
from the battle between light and darkness. Storm-like forces thunder 
through the linearity, and form appears to emerge almost accidentally 
in the madly excited leaping of the lines. Never has anyone wrested such 
forceful, spiritual violence of expression and suggestive power from lines 
as has this great Gothic artist in this work of Sturm and Drang.?? 


While Worringer identifies the surface as the most expressive element in 
Graf’s work, he points to line as the most eloquent feature in Diirer’s wood- 
cuts. And while Dürer’s use of line enables him to render the plasticity of the 
physical world in great figurative detail, he does not become trapped in mere 
mimeticism. It is crucial for Worringer that, despite the palpable physical- 
ity of the human body in these prints, in other words, despite their mimetic 
proximity to the material, sensuous world and seemingly dangerous closeness 
to falling away from the illustrative, these woodcuts nevertheless retain their 
abstract expressiveness. The sensual appeal of the physical bodies that they 
depict is far less powerful than the force of the contrasts between light and 
dark that Dürer’s lines convey. Worringer finds that these prints present the 
elemental powers of the gathering storm of the Apocalypse so evocatively that 
viewers do not even need to look at them the right way up to experience the 
overwhelming forces of the mighty judgment that constitutes the content of 


29 “Und für ihren Wert als Illustration entscheidet die Tatsache besonders, daß bei die- 
ser Durchdringung das gotische Element ein sicheres Übergewicht behält. Wohl ist die 
Formenwelt eine neue, wohl spricht der Körper mit seinen Gelenken und Organen, mit 
seiner gespannten Innervation hier zu uns wie nie zuvor, wohl ist dieses Körperliche mit 
einer bisher unerhörten Plastik herausgearbeitet; aber das alles bleibt sekundär und fügt 
sich dem Wichtigeren, dem Eigenausdruck des Linienwerks. Alles abstrakte lineare Aus- 
drucksvermögen scheint hier noch einmal in einer großen Künstlerhand konzentriert zu 
sein. In ihrem vehementen Linienausdruck und erst in zweiter Reihe in ihrem Darstel- 
lungsinhalt liegt der Sinn dieser Bilder. Wir brauchen nur ein Blatt auf den Kopf zu stel- 
len, so daß alle Inhaltsanknüpfungsmöglichkeiten versagen: sie behalten ihren Sinn. Aus 
ihrem Lineament, aus ihrem Kampf von Licht und Finsternis zuckt uns gleich die ganze 
visionäre grelle Phantastik und die gewitterschwangere Atmosphäre der Apokalypse ent- 
gegen. Wie ein Sturm braust es durch das Lineament, und die Form scheint fast zufällig 
unter dem sinnlos aufgeregteren Emporzüngeln der Linie zu entstehen. Nie ist der Linie 
eine stärkere geistige Ausdrucksgewalt und Suggestionskraft abgerungen worden, als in 
diesem Sturm- und Drangwerk des größten Gotikers,” Die altdeutsche Buchillustration,’ 
117-118. 

Here, Worringer seems to be using “Storm and Stress” (the German pre-Romantic liter- 
ary movement that emphasized heightened, even excessive, emotional expressiveness as 
a form of resistance to the rational constraints of Enlightenment thought) to highlightthe 
expressiveness of Dürer’s work rather than to cast the artist as a prescient forerunner of 
the movement. 
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the images. Here, the figurative is inconsequential in comparison to the power 
of the simple yet evocative contrast between lightness and darkness that 
Dürer’s placement of lines on the surface of the print creates. Worringer argues, 
then, that abstract factors in Dürer’s image, such as the relationships between 
light and dark, and between line and surface, are more effective in communi- 
cating the forces of the Apocalypse than the artist’s figurative representations 
of the details described in Revelation itself. 

Clearly, Worringer is unafraid to position himself as a viewer who can be 
moved by the suggestive powers of what he deems to be good illustration. In 
his elaborate descriptions of the effects that these paradigmatic examples of 
woodcut illustration can produce, Worringer demonstrates precisely the abil- 
ity of these prints to transport the viewer to a world of fantasy and sensation 
that has no direct relationship with immediate, corporeal reality. What he 
prizes in Graf and in Dürer is that, in their illustrations, the physical details 
they depict are far less important than the vital forces and spiritual depth their 
images are able to evoke. And for him, this primacy of the immaterial and spiri- 
tual over the sensual is also what makes them great German artists. 

Additionally, by focusing on how abstractions such as relationships be- 
tween lines, planes, and surfaces of the woodcut can communicate as force- 
fully as language can, Worringer demonstrates not only how prints from the 
past can communicate meaning, but also how other, similar forms made in 
the present might convey messages. In fact, by focusing on the visual rhetoric 
and specific expressiveness of the reproducible—and reproduced—image, 
rather than the unique painting, Worringer provides a way to apply his under- 
standing of the abstract German mode of producing and viewing images to 
both fine art and mass cultural images made during the early twentieth cen- 
tury. Worringer’s analysis of abstraction and illustration thus provides a model 
for understanding as fundamentally German the very types of contemporary 
images that were dismissed by his culturally conservative contemporaries as 
violations of German culture: the experimental art of the Expressionists 
as well as the poster, the most common type of multiply reproduced image 
circulating in the first decades of the twentieth century. 


2 Woodcuts in Art and Advertising 


Worringer’s attention to the woodcut is not unusual for his day. In fact, a re- 
newed interest in the woodcut had begun with Romanticism, and by the end of 
the nineteenth century, a “woodcut revival” was underway across Europe that 
resulted in significant aesthetic experimentation. Galvanized by historicist 
and increasingly anti-positivist attitudes, European interest in the woodcut 
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reflected a growing concern with finding and creating simple aesthetic forms 
that were perceived to be closer to authentic, pre-industrial folk traditions 
than mechanically produced imagery and academically inclined painting and 
prints.3° While France led the way in formal innovation and the acknowledge- 
ment of the importance of Japanese woodblock prints for Europe’s renewed 
interest in the woodcut, Germany became the country that identified most 
closely historically and ideologically with the woodcut.*! In fact, for many 
German writers and artists, the woodcut became the favored example of the 
specifically German contribution to the history of art, and their fervent em- 
brace of the woodcut made it into an icon of cultural nationalism. Driven by 
such sentiments, critics who were Worringer’s contemporaries, such as Max 
Osborn, Paul Westheim, and Max Friedlander, either claimed Germany as the 
first to truly embrace the potential of the woodcut as medium or as the me- 
dium that most fully expressed German essence.?? 

Among the artists who held similar beliefs about German-ness were 
many of the Expressionists.?? They, too, believed that German character was 


30 For the woodcut revival in Europe, see Richard S. Field, “The Woodcut Revival in Con- 
text,” in The Artistic Revival of the Woodcut in France 1850-1900, ed. Jacquelynn Baas and 
RS. Field (Ann Arbor, Michigan: The University of Michigan Museum of Art, 1984), 22-29. 

31 Othernations seem also to have identified the woodcut with Germany, despite the impor- 
tance of the Japanese prints and their own woodcut traditions, Field, “Woodcut Revival,” 
26. For lineage and styles of the modernist woodcut in France, see Stephen Coppel, 
“The Fauve Woodcut,” Print Quarterly 16, no. 1 (1999): 3-33. For the ideological status of 
the woodcut in late ıgth- and early zoth-century Germany, see Robin Reisenfeld, “Cultural 
Nationalism, Briicke and the German Woodcut: The Formation of a Collective Identity,” 
Art History 20, no. 2 (June 1997): 289-312. For an early twentieth-century American critic’s 
argument for Germany’s primacy in the medium of the woodcut, see Sheldon Cheney, 
“German Expressionism in Wood,” International Studio 75 (June 1922), 249-254. 

32 See Max Friedlandler, Der Holzschnitt (Berlin: Reimer, 1917), Max Osborn, Der Holzschnitt 
(Bielefeld and Leipzig: Velhagen & Klassing, 1905), and Paul Westheim, Das Holzschnitt- 
buch (Potsdam: Gustav Kiepenheur, 1921). The opening paragraph of Osborn’s book is 
typical: “There is no art practice that is as closely intertwined with the innermost essence 
of our people as the woodcut ... Far beyond the reach of its original meaning, the term 
‘woodcut-like’ means for us artistic expressions of a specific type, which we feel with every 
fiber of our beings are deeply rooted in the soil of our Fatherland” (“Keine Kunstiibung 
ist von Hause aus so eng mit dem innsersten Wesen unseres Volkes verwachsen wie der 
Holzschnitt, keine hat so treu wie er die deutsche Seele abgespiegelt ... Weit über den 
Kreis seiner ursprünglichen Bedeutung hinaus ist uns das Wort, ‘holzschnittartig’ eine 
Bezeichnung für künstlerische Äußerungen bestimmter Art geworden, von denen wir 
fühlen, daß sie mit allen Fasern tief im Boden unseres Vaterlandes wurzeln”), Holzschnitt, 1. 

33 I am using the term “Expressionist” somewhat anachronistically here. In 1912, when 
Worringer published Old German Book Illustration, few artists identified themselves as 
Expressionists, and the term was still in its early stages of gaining acceptance in Germany. 
See Marit Werenskiold, The Concept of Expressionism: Origin and Metamorphoses. (Oslo: 
Universitetsforlaget, 1984), 5-13. 
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essentially more spiritual and inward-looking, and less rational than that of 
their European counterparts. Like Worringer, the Expressionists also embraced 
the idea that German art, in its inherent pull away from the mimetic, shared 
an affinity with primitive, that is, pre-industrial art.?* Many of these artists 
experimented with the woodcut, finding in this medium a means of establish- 
ing continuities between the art-making practices of the German past and the 
experimental approaches they pursued in the present. Among the Expression- 
ists who held such beliefs about the woodcut was Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, one 
of the founding members of the artists group Brücke. Describing how he came 
to the woodcut, Kirchner does not recount his encounters with the prints of 
Edvard Munch and other, Paris-based experimental artists with whom he 
shared many stylistic affinities and whose work very well may have had some 
impact on his own; instead, he recalls a trip to the Germanisches Museum, 
where he viewed for the first time early German woodcuts and incunabula, cit- 
ing this experience as the inspiration to “return to [his] own woodblocks with 
new motivation.”?? 

What appealed to Kirchner and his fellow Expressionists was not only the 
religious tradition and the spiritual overtones of the medieval woodcut, but 
also the formal properties of the woodcut as medium. The linearity, flatness, 
and bold simplicity of the imagery of old woodcuts provided these artists with 
a primitivizing formal language that they could adapt and update in their 
efforts to create direct expressions of their inner strivings and what they un- 
derstood to be the spiritual essences of the world. Both of the important early 
Expressionist artists groups, Briicke and the Blue Rider (der Blaue Reiter), used 
woodcuts in the materials they produced to promote their ideals. For example, 


34 For example, Emil Nolde, who briefly was a member of the Expressionist artists group 
Briicke, asserted: “The artistic expressions of primitive peoples are unreal, rhythmic, or- 
namental, as the primitive art of all people doubtless has always been—including that 
of the Germanic people in their primal origins” (“Die Kunstäußerungen der Naturvölker 
sind unwirklich, rhythmisch, ornamental, wie wohl immer die primitive Kunst aller 
Volker es war—inklusive der des germanischen Volkes in seinen Uranfängen”), Mein 
Leben (Cologne: DuMont, 1993), 203. 

While German Expressionist artists were fascinated by the European and, more spe- 
cifically, the German “primitive” past, they were also shaped by the racist and colonialist 
fantasies that assumed that non-Westerners were closer to nature and were, therefore, 
more “authentic” in their abilities to express primal forces. See Joseph Mashek, “Raw Art: 
‘Primitive’ Authenticity and German Expressionism,” RES: Anthropology and Aesthetics 
4 (Autumn, 1982): 92-117; and Sabine Wilke, “Das verlorene Paradies oder Der moderne 
deutschsprachige Diskurs über die Südsee,’ Colloquia Germanica 37, no. 2 (2004), 153-171. 

35 Kirchner, cited in Peter Parshall and Rainer Schoch, “Early Woodcuts and the Reception of 
the Primitive,’ in Origins of European Printmaking: Fifteenth-Century Woodcuts and Their 
Public, ed. Peter Parshall and Rainer Schoch (Washington, D.C.: National Gallery of Art, 
2005), 7- 
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members of Brücke designed woodcut posters to promote their exhibitions, 
and the Blue Rider reproduced some of the same woodcuts included in 
Worringer’s Old German Book Illustration to complement the programmatic 
essays published in their 1912 almanac. The woodcut thus enabled the Ex- 
pressionists to present their formal experiments as very much embedded in 
German national heritage, a strategy that is perhaps not surprising, given the 
widespread nationalist fervor of the pre-wwI years.3” 

Because Expressionism—despite Kirchner’s denials—was very much a 
product of exchanges between artists based in Germany and those centered in 
Paris, the choice of the German artists to use a traditional form to address the 
German public was in many ways a necessary one.38 In the years immediately 
before the war, appeals to German cultural tradition were used in many quar- 
ters, most prominently as an important weapon in the cultural political arse- 
nal of Kaiser Wilhelm 11. Cultural heritage became a key element in efforts to 
bolster German national identity, which many feared was under attack by the 
forces of modernity. Nationalist reactions to internationalizing and urbanizing 
pressures were articulated forcefully in relation to the visual arts, and public 
denunciations of the supposedly degrading influence of French modern art on 
German artists became increasingly strident. Many of the German museum 
directors, dealers, and gallery owners who enthusiastically had promoted 
French art were subject to increasingly hostile criticisms, and French Impres- 
sionism was a favored target of denunciation.39 


36 Reinhold Piper, who published many of Worringer’s books, loaned some of the plates of 
woodcuts made for Old German Book Illustration, which was then in the process of pro- 
duction, for use in the Blue Rider Almanac, which Piper also published, Klaus Lankheit, 
“Die Geschichte des Almanachs,’ in Der Blaue Reiter (1912), ed. Vassily Kandinsky and Franz 
Marc, documentary edition, ed. Klaus Lankheit, (Munich and Zurich: Piper, 1984), 272. 

37 For a discussion of nationalist cultural politics in Wilhelmine Germany, see Mark 
Jarzombek, “The ‘Kunstgewerbe, the ‘Werkbund, and the Aesthetics of Culture in 
Wilhelmine Germany,’ The Journal of the Society of Architectural Historians 53, no. 1 
(March 1994), 7-19. For an overview of some of the ways that such cultural political 
thought affected the arts, specifically, in attacks on French Impressionism in the Protest 
deutscher Kiinstler launched by the landscape painter Carl Vinnen, see Robert Jensen, 
Marketing Modernism in Fin-de-Siécle Europe (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 
1994), 78-80. 

38 | While members of the Blue Rider were very open about their avid interest in French art, 
particularly the work of the Fauves and Robert Delaunay, members of Briicke, especially 
Kirchner, were more reticent about the impact that French art had on their work. 

For analyses of relationships between French modernist painting and Expressionist 
art, see the essays in Timothy O. Benson, ed. German Expressionism and France: From van 
Gogh to Kandinsky (Munich, London, and New York: DelMonico Books, Prestel, 2014). 

39 The purchases of French art made by many museum directors sparked a number of pub- 
lic controversies. Particularly heated was the stand-off between Hugo von Tschudi, the 
director of the National Gallery in Berlin from 1896 until 1908, and Kaiser Wilhelm, who 
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Such attacks must be seen against the backdrop of a general backlash 
against what had come to be known as the “Impressionist” age, which was as- 
sociated with modernizing impulses that accompanied the rise of capitalism, 
and which was thought to be characterized by the chaotic flood of fleeting, dis- 
orientating sensations associated with rapidly expanding cities, shifting social 
structures, industrialization, and internationalism that found expression in 
Impressionists’ paintings.*° In many ways, Worringer’s advocacy of the endur- 
ing spirituality that he identified as the essence of German art can also be seen 
as a reaction to the so-called age of Impressionism, as an attempt to find some 
sense of stability in the unstable modern world.*! For Worringer, as for many 
others, Impressionist art was simply a mimetic response to this instability, and 
the spiritual nature of German art was meant to oppose such an “empathetic” 
reaction to the existing world. But while Worringer by no means advocated a 
cultural chauvinism in the vein of what the Kaiser and his supporters promot- 
ed, he was troubled by the effects of the overstimulation of urban living and 
widespread materialism engendered by industrial capitalism. He expressed his 
dismay at the modern world in his emphasis on an art-making practice and a 
Kunstwollen that favored the creation of ordered form that was remote from 
the chaos of sensations and directed toward spiritual meaning in the world.*? 


removed Tschudi from his position because of his acquisitions program—Tschudi sought 
to acquire several significant French Impressionist paintings, which Wilhelm consid- 
ered a violation of his cultural-political agenda of promoting German artists. For more 
on this battle, see Barbara Paul, Hugo von Tschudi und die moderne französische Kunst 
im Deutschen Kaiserreich, Berliner Schriften zur Kunst, vol. 4 (Mainz: Verlag Philipp von 
Zabern, 1993). 

40 For a discussion of theorists promoting the concept of an age of Impressionism, see 
Frederic Schwartz, The Werkbund: Design Theory and Mass Culture before the First World 
War (New Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1996), 92-95. One of the most tell- 
ing examples of this criticism can be seen in Carl Vinnen’s Protest deutscher Künstler of 
19u. For an in-depth study of Vinnen’s protest and its context, see Joes Segal, Krieg als 
Erlésung: Die deutschen Kunstdebatten 1910-1918 (Munich: Scaneg, 1997). See also Ron 
Manheim, Im Kampf um die Kunst: De discussie von 19n over contemporaire kunst in 
Duitsland (Hamburg: Verlag der Buchhandlung Sauter & Lachmann, 1987). 

41 Magdalena Bushart understands Worringer’s work as part of a generalized anti- 
Impressionism in early twentieth-century Germany, arguing it informs his analyses of 
both past and contemporary works of art, “Changing Times, Changing Styles: Wilhelm 
Worringer and the Art of His Epoch,” in Invisible Cathedrals, 72. 

42 In “Entwicklungsgeschichtliches zur modernsten Kunst” (“The Historical Development 
of Modern Art”), Worringer argues that the primitivizing impulses evident in contempo- 
rary art are a response to the unsettling, overly subjective forces of modern life: “... was 
heute unterirdisch in uns drängt, das ist doch schließlich eine Reaktion nicht nur auf 
den Impressionismus, sondern auf die ganze vorhergehende Entwicklung, in der wir seit 
der europäischen Renaissance stehen ...,” 95; “... what arises in us today beneath the sur- 
face is ultimately a reaction not only to Impressionism, but also to the entire preceding 
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Worringer had much in common with social theorists like Karl Marx, 
Max Weber, and Georg Simmel, in that he sought to understand how indi- 
viduals and societies adjusted to the disorienting effects of living in capitalist 
societies.*3 Like these theorists, Worringer understood modern societies as 
comprised of individuals overwhelmed by a proliferation of sensations and 
things (commodities), and he attempted to analyze the cultural phenom- 
ena that resulted when people were confronted by a relentless onslaught of 
stimuli.** Worringer believed that modern man reacted in the same way that 
primitive man does—by attempting to control his environment through the 
production of abstract ornament. Perhaps here we can find an answer to 
the question of why Worringer would equate the ephemeral, seemingly trivial 
contemporary poster with the medieval woodcut. In his view, just as primi- 
tive man creates abstract ornament as a way of transcending the unpredict- 
able chaos of the natural world, modern man, in his attempts to cope with the 
overwhelming rush of sensations in the world of modernity, particularly in 
the form of the simultaneously alluring and alienating commodity, finds sol- 
ace in abstract forms of expression, for instance, the woodcut or maybe even 
the poster. 

While Worringer’s thought intersects in a number of important ways 
with the interests of early sociologists, his thinking about Germans and their 
predisposition to abstraction was shaped less by sociological theory than by 
a belief in a collective psychology that can be shared by a particular people 
at a particular historical moment.* His understanding of Germans’ collective 
psychology is based on one of the most persistent oppositions circulating in 
the discursive terrain of early twentieth-century Germany—the opposition 
between culture (Kultur) and civilization (Zivilisation). As formulated by the 
politically powerless yet increasingly self-aware eighteenth-century German 


development in which we find ourselves since the European Renaissance ...,” translation 
in Bushart, “Changing Times, Changing Styles,” 79. 

43 Michael W. Jennings persuasively makes this argument in “Against Expressionism: Mate- 
rialism and Social Theory in Worringer’s Abstraction and Empathy,’ in Invisible Cathedrals, 
87-104. 

44  ForJennings, Worringer seems to identify “as the central feature of the modern experien- 
tial condition a failure of the human sensory apparatus when confronted by things, and 
especially commodities, in their multiplicity,’ Jennings, “Against Expressionism,” 93. 

45 On collective psychology, see n. 8. More specifically, Thomas DaCosta Kaufmann argues 
that theories of collective psychology inform Kunstgeographie, or the geography of art, 
which he defines as a system of thought that sought to explain “distinctions between 
artistic styles based on geographical differences” and that systematically invoked Hege- 
lian notions of Geist, or spirit, and concepts of race to bolster assertions about essen- 
tializing, regionally and racially based cultural differences, Toward a Geography of Art 
(Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 2004), 54-58. 
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bourgeoisie, “culture” was meant to be the product of an organic, spiritually 
and intellectually cultivated community, while “civilization” came to be un- 
derstood as the superficial, overly rationalized outcome of a materialist and 
decadent aristocracy. As the bourgeoisie became more powerful in Germany, 
this binary shifted from functioning as a model of the internal divisions within 
German society to serving as a means of distinguishing Germany as a nation 
defined by intellectual and aesthetic greatness, which set it apart from other 
modern, industrialized nations, primarily France, England, and the United 
States. Germany’s putative predilection for expressive art that attempted to 
reveal the essential thus became evidence of its Kultur, while, for example, 
the French tradition of figurative art that mimetically reproduces the material 
world— for example, Impressionism that reproduces the instability of mod- 
ern life—was thought to prove that France was capable only of a superficial 
Zivilisation. Frequently used by conservative critics of modernity and its 
impact on German society, this theory of an essential distinction between 
nations defined by culture and those defined by civilization permeated the 
thinking of even those who operated in disciplinary realms that are themselves 
the products of modernity, including art history and advertising.46 

Like Worringer and other early twentieth-century art historians, advertising 
professionals based their work on the understanding that Germans shared a 
collective psychology grounded in the reverence for culture, so the degree to 
which Worringer’s thought resonates with early twentieth-century discourses 
of advertising is perhaps not surprising. In the first decades of the twentieth 
century, as advertising developed into an increasingly professionalized sector 
of the German business environment, advocates of advertising worked to over- 
come the long-standing stigma that poorly designed and misleading strategies 
of early newspaper ads had left. Posters featured prominently in advertisers’ 
campaign to improve the standing of the profession since they were the most 
frequently encountered form of advertising in public space. In order to gain 
credibility for advertising, many early professionals highlighted the aesthetic 
value and educational benefits of the “artistic” poster, or Kunstplakat that had 
developed in the late nineteenth century.*” They downplayed the value of 


46 For further analysis of the enduring force of the Kultur-Zivilisation opposition in German 
cultural discourse, see Wolf Lepenies, The Seduction of Culture in German History. (Prince- 
ton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2006), esp. 9-26. 

47 The Kunstplakat or das künstlerische Plakat developed in Germany in response to the 
enthusiastic response of many in Germany to French color lithographic posters of 
the late nineteenth century. Artistic posters initially primarily promoted cultural events, 
but as more artists began to design exclusively for poster commissions and the overall 
visual impact of posters began to improve, businesses began to use creatively designed, 
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advertising as the potential to improve profits in favor of touting its ability to 
elevate public taste. 

Advocates promoted posters as a “gallery of the streets,” where people 
from all walks of life could encounter well-designed, aesthetically pleasing 
images.*® Instead of being assaulted by random, poorly composed placards 
that distracted and unsettled, the urban public would be united in the ap- 
preciation of pleasing, high-quality posters that adhered to rigorous aesthetic 
standards. As Jean-Louis Sponsel, director of the Grünes Gewölbe and the 
Historical Museum in Dresden (1908-1923) and one of the first theorists of 
the poster in Germany, declares in his book The Modern Poster (Das moderne 
Plakat), “In its new form, the poster is perhaps the most powerful agent for 
instilling in the people the sensitivity to and need for art. In any case, the mod- 
ern artistic poster has made artistic matters a topic of discussion among all 
classes.”*9 Sponsel’s understanding of the poster was widely read and cited, but 
he was not alone in believing that posters that adhered to some agreed-upon 
high aesthetic standard—based, of course, on expectations for fine art—could 
help teach the German people to appreciate art. According to this view, posters 
could also help the Germans find their way back to their inherent need for art, 
which seemed to have been lost or forgotten in the rush to modernity. 


aesthetically challenging posters to promote manufactured goods such as cars, ciga- 
rettes, clothing, and processed foods. For an overview of the development of the poster in 
relation to aesthetic discussions of advertising, see Martin Henatsch, Die Entstehung des 
Plakates. Eine rezeptionsästhetische Untersuchung (Hildesheim, Zürich, New York: Georg 
Olms Verlag, 1994). 

48 German critics were not alone in this belief; poster advocates elsewhere in Europe and in 
the United States also argued that well-designed, tasteful posters could contribute to the 
aesthetic betterment of citizens. However, nowhere were critics as concerned with 
the cultural value of posters as in Germany, where resistance to advertising was particu- 
larly strong. In the United States, for example, posters were always seen first and foremost 
as means to sell products, and even so-called art posters were created and promoted with 
far more explicitly commercial goals than in Germany. For an overview of early twentieth- 
century American understandings and uses of the poster, see Michele H. Bogart, Artists, 
Advertising, and the Borders of Art (Chicago and London: University of Chicago Press, 
1995), esp. 79-124. Focusing on the French and British contexts, Ruth Iskin demonstrates 
that posters in fact presented an opportunity for innovative artists to experiment and 
gain notice, The Poster: Art, Advertising, Design, and Collecting, 1860s-1900s (Hanover, NH: 
University of Dartmouth Press, 2014), 41-71. 

49 “Das Plakat in seiner neuen Form ist vielleicht der mächtigste Agent in der Erziehung 
des Volkes zum Kunstempfinden und zum Kunstbedürfnis. Jedenfalls aber hat das 
moderne künstlerische Plakat in den breitesten Schichten die Erörterung künstlerisch- 
er Fragen... zum Tagesgespräch gemacht,” Sponsel, Das moderne Plakat (Dresden: 
Kühtmann, 1897), 14. 
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As theories of effective advertising developed further, such pedagogical 
arguments began to be replaced by more practical concerns. The formation of 
the German Werkbund in 1907 created a platform from which advocates with 
increasingly specialized expertise could outline their proposals for improved 
advertising that was, at the same time, fundamentally German. The overall 
project of the Werkbund was devised to help Germans become accustomed 
to modern industrial processes of production and consumption. It promoted 
design and manufacturing techniques that its members hoped could eliminate 
not only the sense of alienation between workers and the products of their 
labor, but also the alienation between consumers and the increasingly confus- 
ing variety of commodities that they encountered.5° The Werkbund thus pro- 
posed a unified approach to style—ultimately, a German style—that would 
help consumers negotiate the overwhelming number of products of various 
styles that they encountered.°! This could be achieved in advertising, accord- 
ing to Werkbund member and advertising agency owner Hans Weidenmiiller, 
by encouraging individual artists who designed posters and other advertising 
imagery to subordinate their unique artistic visions to the goals of the busi- 
nesses they served. Thus, by helping individual enterprises create distinct 
identities, advertisers helped contribute to a simplification and unification 
of style. Appealing to artists’ sense of Kultur, Weidenmüller argued that their 
choice to promote the enterprise over their own artistic goals constituted a 
“thorough spiritualization of commercial advertising.”°? 

The Werkbund was not, however, the only significant source of new ideas 
about how to help advertising appeal to Germany’s collective sense of Kultur. 
An increasing number of critics began writing about what they considered to 
be effective posters in the many periodicals devoted to art, applied arts, and 
literature. Many of these critics continued to emphasize the aesthetic quali- 
ties of what they considered to be good advertising, while others combined 
aesthetics with more practical concerns such as consideration of placement 
in relation to other advertisements and in relation to the overall cityscape, or 
the matter of how frequently to change designs. What is striking in both types 


50 For the definitive study of the strategies of the Werkbund, see Schwartz, The Werkbund. 
For the Werkbund understanding of posters and advertising in general, see Chapter Two. 

51 For a discussion of the nationalist thought underlying the Werkbund, see Jarzombek, 
7-19. 

52 Hans Weidenmiiller, “Die Durchgeistigung der geschäftlichen Werbearbeit,’ Jahrbuch des 
Deutschen Werkbunde. Die Kunst in Industrie und Handel (1913): 70-74. 

53 Some of the many examples include Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration (1897-1922), Das 
Plakat (1910-1921), Die Kunst für Alle (1885-1944), Kunstgewerbeblatt (1885-1917), and Der 
Kunstwart (1887-1912 and 1919-1925). 
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of discussion—the aesthetic and the practical—is that both frequently raise 
the issue of abstraction as a crucial ingredient in any effective advertisement. 

The formal guidelines for good poster design outlined in such critical 
analyses closely resemble the formal requirements Worringer presents as 
defining late Gothic book illustration. For example, in a typical article, which 
appeared one year after the publication of Old German Book Illustration, Paul 
Mahlberg states that among the most fundamental criteria of poster design 
are the emphasis on line and plane, and the avoidance of realistic figuration, 
despite the fact that the poster must also work carefully with color in order to 
catch the eye: 


Relinquishing the realistic image—poster-like stylization enters in its 
place, that is, forceful abstraction down to what is most essential, and 
the abandonment of whatever is unimportant to clear expression. Flat 
colors must cover the surface in broad shapes so that colored figures fill 
up the entire surface decoratively. In this way everything painterly ... is 
excluded from the very outset. The poster is absolutely planar, and in 
order to achieve this, the poster requires, above all, abstraction based 
on line.* 


Mahlberg’s formal criteria for the poster emphasize its non-painterly qualities, 
yielding a “poster-like stylization.” Fundamental to this stylization is the reduc- 
tion of form into lines that render only the most basic contours of whatever 
is being depicted. Color is also a key component of the poster, but it is more 
important for creating an overall decorative effect and for seizing a viewer's 
attention than for communicating the essential message of the poster to 
the viewer. 

Like Worringer, Mahlberg argues that this type of abstraction, this linearity 
and planarity, is typical of German art: 


German art has always been fundamentally linear and not at all orient- 
ed to the color of the painterly. Since we probably haven't changed, it is 


54 “Verzicht auf realistische Bildform. An ihre Stelle hat plakatistische Stilisierung zu tre- 
ten, das heißt, konsequente Abstraktion auf das Notwendige unter Verzicht auf das zum 
klaren Ausdruck Unwichtige. Die Farben müssen flächenhaft in große Formen gespannt 
werden, so daß die Farbfiguren die Gesamtfläche dekorative erfüllen. Damit ist von vorn- 
herein alles Malerische ... ausgeschlossen. Das Plakat ist absolut flächenhaft. Um das zu 
erreichen, bedarf es zunächst der Abstraktion auf die Linie,’ Paul Mahlberg, “Vom Plakat 
als Erzieher des Kunstsinns,’ in Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration 32 (April-September 1913), 
200. 
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likely that the only modern artistic development that will suit us will ar- 
rive at abstraction by means of line. The poster fulfills this requirement.”55 


For Mahlberg, given the German tradition of graphic art forms, the poster can 
easily be seen as a quintessentially German visual form. Thus, the poster, as 
“modern artistic development,” does not signal a break with the German past 
and artistic tradition; instead, it reaffirms German heritage in an updated form. 

Mahlberg is seemingly untroubled by the fact that the poster is meant to 
be selling some particular commodity, and the poster’s status as a commercial 
form does not seem to affect his willingness to incorporate it into German aes- 
thetic tradition. Just as the basic formal properties of good illustration make it 
usable for any type of text, the formal qualities of good poster design make 
it useful for selling any type of product. Ultimately, Mahlberg is most interested 
in the poster for the work it can do to help the modern urban dweller master 
the hectic, modern environment:56 


Because, aesthetically, the poster can be universally applied to any of 
the phenomena of the day, its content is theoretically limitless. From its 
form, which departs radically from aesthetic convention, we can learn 
how to master appearances artistically. Through repeated, intensive con- 
tact with the poster, the artistic way of seeing can become a function of 
seeing in general.?” 


55 “Die deutsche Kunst ist von jeher im Grunde linear, und nicht malerisch farbig orientiert 
gewesen. Da wir uns wohl nicht verkehrt haben, wird uns wohl nur eine moderne Kunst- 
Entwicklung konform sein, die zur Abstraktion auf das Lineare gelangen will. Diese 
Bedingung ist im Plakat erfüllt,” Mahlberg, “Vom Plakat,” 203. 

56 While the formal qualities of the poster and their contribution to the poster’s essential 
stylized abstraction that Mahlberg presents are typical of critical writing about the poster 
before World War 1, his emphasis on the pedagogical potential of the poster rather than 
its effectiveness as a marketing tool is somewhat unusual for 1913. By then, as advertising 
became increasingly professionalized, the concern with the impact of the poster on sales 
of a particular product or event was beginning to edge out more aesthetically and peda- 
gogically oriented analyses. However, as the more practical discussions found validation 
in professional journals such as Seidels Reklame (1913-1935), discussions like Mahlberg’s 
continued to find an audience in the more aesthetically oriented—and non-specialist- 
oriented—periodicals, such as Deutsche Kunst und Dekoration. For a history of the profes- 
sionalization of advertising in Germany, see Dirk Reinhardt, Von der Reklame zum Marke- 
ting. Geschichte der Wirtschaftswerbung in Deutschland (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993). 

57 “Das Plakat ist als Hinweis auf den Pol ihrer Ästhetik überall anwendbar auf die Er- 
scheinungen der Zeit, denn sein Inhalt ist theoretisch unbegrenzt. An seiner extrem 
auf das kiinstlerische Primare absehenden Form mag der Mensch lernen, wie er die 
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Mahlberg finds in the poster a way to train the residents of Germany’s mod- 
ern cities to gain control over an environment dominated by fleeting phenom- 
ena and deceptive appearances. Looking at posters helps viewers organize the 
many overwhelming sensations of the city into coherent, meaningful forms. 
Thus, just as, for Worringer, the “primitive” person attempts to master a fright- 
ening world by means of abstract ornament, for Mahlberg, viewers of the 
poster can be taught, through repeated encounters, to gain a sense of visual 
control over the perilously overstimulating urban environment. Yet Mahlberg 
also seems to find that the poster does more than Worringer’s woodcut illus- 
tration. Its content is “theoretically limitless,” so it can, presumably, be used 
to sell anything. Further, not only does the poster present viewers with an 
alternative to the present world—a bright dreamscape filled with luxuries and 
conveniences—it also helps the viewer make sense of the world in a specific, 
“artistic” way. And since the poster is a form of advertising, this “artistic way 
of seeing” would have the inevitable result that viewers see the world as com- 
modity. Therefore, despite the fact that he directs his attention to the “artistic” 
and instructive capacities of the poster rather than toward poster's status as 
an advertisement, Mahlberg highlights the importance of the poster’s ability 
to sell and, further, its usefulness for instructing viewers to expect to buy what- 
ever it is that the poster sells. 

Writing much later, in the 1920s, Edwin Redslob looks to old German wood- 
cuts as a source of inspiration and renewal for advertising graphics: 


A shift to the woodcut seems to be a good antidote to the occasional laxi- 
ty and the exhaustion [in advertising design] that has become noticeable 
lately. In the woodcut there is an originality and a joyfulness, a synthesis 
of art and handicraft that develops, without intellectual assistance and 
fully from within itself, a garden in which wealth, character, and beauty 
bloom. 

We should not believe, only because other peoples are less naturally 
inclined to the woodcut, that this medium has no future. Rather, we 
should recognize that precisely here is the opportunity for German art- 
ists to reach international prestige, through the formal expressive lan- 
guage of the woodcut.*® 


Erscheinungen künstlerisch überwältigt. Im intensiven Umgang mit ihr kann das künst- 
lerische Sehen freie Funktion des Sehens überhaupt werden,’ Mahlberg, “Vom Plakat,” 
203. 

58 “Gegenüber der Erschlaffung und Ermüdung, die sich heute gelegentlich bemerkbar 
macht erscheint die Hinwendung zum Holzschnitt als ein gesundes Heilmittel; in ihm ist 
eine Ursprünglichkeit und Freudigkeit, in ihm eine Verbindung von Kunst und Handwerk, 
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Redslob, an art historian who had been appointed in 1920 to be the Weimar 
Republic’s federal commissioner of the arts (Reichskunstwart), argues strongly 
in favor of using the woodcut in German advertising. Highlighting the original- 
ity and robustness of the medium’s synthesis of art and craft, Redslob argues 
that the use of the traditional medium of the woodcut (or at least the look of 
the old woodcut) in modern advertising can be profitable both financially and 
aesthetically. Here and throughout the article, he also affirms the woodcut as 
a specifically German form of aesthetic expression. But rather than deploying 
this national cultural argument to buttress German identity against outside 
pressures, as cultural officials had tended to do before World War 1, Redslob 
argues that the woodcut can be used as an effective means of projecting 
German identity outwards. In other words, using the very German medium 
of woodcut in posters and other forms of advertising can help to sell what are 
specifically German products internationally. National specificity thus builds 
international validity, and tradition helps advertisers negotiate the intricacies 
of the very modern, international market. 

Redslob’s argument for using the woodcut in advertising returns to us to 
Worringer’s declaration that every woodcut is, to some extent, a poster. For 
both of these writers, the woodcut seems to be destined for use in poster 
design because these two forms share the same formal qualities, the same 
tendency toward abstraction, and a similar communicative capacity. Further, 
they appeal to the same German Kunstwollen. The issue of the magazine in 
which Redslob’s article appeared—Gebrauchsgraphik (Commercial Art), a 
journal for professional advertisers and graphic artists—even features on its 
cover an ironically sentimentalized, yet pithy woodcut illustration of Redslob’s 
ideas by Hans Pape.°? German tradition takes the form of the rustically attired 
couple occupying the center of the page. The young man is in the process of 


die ganz aus sich heraus und ohne intellektuelle Notbrücke einen Garten erschließt, in 
dem es blüht an Reichtum, Eigenart und Schönheit. 

“Wir sollen nicht glauben, daß er, weil andere Völker weniger zu ihm neigen, keine 
Zukunft in sich berge; vielmehr sollen wir erkennen, daß gerade hier die Steigerung 
einer formalen Ausdruckssprache zur Weltgeltung Angelegenheit deutscher Künstler 
ist” Redslob, “Der Holzschnitt in seiner Bedeutung für die Gebrauchsgraphik,” 
Gebrauchsgraphik 1, no. 4 (1924), 10. 

59 Pape was a prominent graphic artist who worked often as an illustrator. His preferred 
medium was the woodcut. For an overview of his work, see Eberhard Hölscher, Hans Pape 
(Leipzig: Verlag des Deutschen Buchgewerbevereins, 1928). The journal Gebrauchsgrphik 
represents the professionalizing shift in advertising discourse from analyses of typo- 
graphic reforms and the poster “movement” to emphasis on “graphic design” and “com- 
mercial graphics” during the 1920s. See Jeremy Aynsley, “Gebrauchsgraphik as an Early 
Graphic Design Journal, 1924-1938,’ Journal of Design History 5, no. ı ((1992), 53-72. 
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creating his own “woodcut,” carving the initial “G,” perhaps the first letter of his 
beloved’s name, into the trunk of a tree while the girl looks on. But as an indi- 
cation of the contemporary relevance of this scene of woodcut production, the 
couple and the tree are framed by signs of advertising and mass production— 
to the left is a man carrying a placard inscribed with the issue number and to 
the right is a factory building inscribed with the name of the publisher and 
with smoke streaming from its smokestacks. Testifying to the multivalence— 
and adaptability—of the youth’s simple “woodcut,” the “G” can be understood 
self-reflexively. It can be seen as referring to the journal “Gebrauchsgraphik” 
or to commercial art and advertising in general, as invoking pre-industrial 
German tradition as the first letter of the girl’s name (perhaps Gretchen, in an 
excess of sentimental cultural homage to Goethe’s naive heroine), or as synthe- 
sizing both—traditional German culture with contemporary advertising and 
graphic design. The woodcut illustration on magazine’s cover thus performs as 
a poster would, illustrating its own effectiveness as advertisement and thereby 
functioning precisely as described by Redslob. 

In advocating a return to the woodcut for use in advertising, Redslob seems 
to echo Worringer’s model of art history, which ultimately serves as a model of 
history in general. In Old German Book Illustration, Worringer states: 


The history of art is endlessly enormous if we choose to look at it as facts 
and personalities. However, when we observe it on the basis of its most 
basic problems, it becomes small. Then we realize that the entire course 
of art history is actually only the variation of two themes in innumerable 
tonalities: expressive art and figurative art.®° 


Despite the fact that the history of art seems to be densely populated with 
countless facts and names, Worringer distills from all these details two funda- 
mental aesthetic phenomena that persist over time—expressive art and figu- 
rative art—which are guided, respectively, by abstraction and empathy. And 
these two themes alternate between periods of dominance and decline. For 


All issues of Gebrauchsgraphik have been digitized and are available via arthistori- 
cum.net. An image of Pape’s woodcut can be found at http://design.illustrierte-presse.de/ 
die-zeitschrift/werkansicht/dlf/157242/1/. 

60 Worringer, introduction to Old German Book Illustration, 83-84. “Die Kunstgeschichte ist 
ja unendlich groß, wenn wir sie von den Tatsachen und Persönlichkeiten aus überblicken 
wollen; wenn wir sie aber von ihren elementarsten Problemen aus überschauen, dann 
wird sie klein. Dann erkennen wir, daß der ganze kunstgeschichtliche Verlauf eigentlich 
immer nur zwei Themen in unzähligen Tonarten variiert: Ausdruckskunst und Darstel- 
lungskunst,” Die altdeutsche Buchillustration, 8. 
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Worringer, then, history is not a progressive development, but a series of alter- 
nations between the same two themes, which appear in slightly varied forms.®! 
Worringer’s assertion that the late Gothic woodcut illustration was already a 
poster points to such repetition: the ubiquity of the poster seems to indicate 
that an age of abstraction has returned. 

Worringer’s model of art history is not teleological, so he does not regard 
art as evolving toward increasing levels of sophistication.®? Rather, he views 
the history of art as a closed system in which expression shifts between the 
two constants of “empathy,” or figuration, and abstraction, depending upon 
the level of acceptance or rejection of the external world that prevails at given 
moments in time. Further, because Worringer views a predilection toward 
abstraction or figuration as a nationally based tendency, his model of history 
is also a struggle for power between regionally, or nationally defined “races” 
more inclined to abstraction—for example, the “Germans’—and those more 
inclined toward mimeticism—for instance, the “Romans.” Linked as they are 
to the constants of abstraction and empathy, racial identities also remain un- 
changing and transhistorical, so Worringer can identify a consistent German 
identity over time, even if retreats into the background during periods of em- 
pathy such as the European Renaissance. Worringer’s equation of modern 


61 Michael Jennings understands Worringer’s conception of history as “a kind of history at a 
standstill, or history with a repetition compulsion,’ “Against Expressionism,” 100. 

62 Worringer seemed to change his understanding of history over time. In “Kritische Ge- 
danken zur neuen Kunst,” of 1919, for example, he writers: “There is something in us that 
resists seeing development as an eternal treadmill between spiritualism and sensualism. 
We have outgrown the speculations of the natural sciences and we've become suspicious 
of every mechanical conception of things, as if there were only the one or the other. Why 
should it not be possible that the specific energies that have produced the phenomenon 
of the fine arts would seek a different basis on which to manifest themselves. The spe- 
cific energies themselves will in no way cease, only their usual forms of expression will. 
In other words, there will always be artists, but whether there will always be art, that 
is, the specific, self-evident sociological manifestation of a type of painting to which we 
have become accustomed—that is perhaps more problematic than it may seem” (“Die 
Entwicklung als eine ewige Tretmiihle anzusehen zwischen Spritualismus und Sensualis- 
mus, dagegen lehnt sich in uns etwas auf. Wir sind der Suggestion der Naturwissenschaft 
entwachsen und mifstrauisch geworden gegen jede mechanische Vorstellung in diesen 
Dingen, als gäbe es nur das eine oder das andere. Warum soll es nicht möglich sein, daß 
die spezifischen Energien, die das Phänomen der bildenden Kunst erzeugt haben, sich 
eine veränderte Manifestationsbasis suchen. Diese spezifischen Energien selbst werden 
ja keineswegs aufhören, nur ihre gewohnte Äußerungsform. Mit anderen Worten: Künst- 
ler wird es immer geben, aber ob es immer Kunst geben wird, d.h., die bestimmte, uns 
gewohnte und selbsverständliche soziologische Erscheinungsform einer Bildermalerei, 
das ist doch vielleicht problematischer als mancher denkt”), Fragen und Gegenfragen. 
Schriften zum Kunstproblem (Munich: R. Piper, 1956), 105. 
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posters with late Gothic woodcuts allows him to cite evidence of a persistent 
German will to abstraction, and it also opens up the possibility that the histori- 
cal pendulum has again swung toward an age marked by abstraction, in other 
words, the German type of Kunstwollen. 


3 Return to Abstraction 


As an art historian who invested in using his disciplinary perspective to en- 
gage with issues of the present, Worringer used his conception of the German 
will to abstraction to come to terms with currents of thought circulating in his 
own times, in addition to grappling with the art and thought of the past. In 
this way, Worringer’s thought is symptomatic of the shift that began to occur 
in art history in the early twentieth century as scholars consciously used the 
insights gained from modernist approaches to art-making and recent theories 
of perception to understand the art of the past.°? This approach, however, did 
not find widespread approval among the majority of German art historians. 
Many of Worringer’s colleagues were unsettled by this approach, arguing that 
it could not do justice to historical truth.6* However, many artists and art crit- 
ics, particularly the advocates of Expressionism, discovered in Worringer’s 
writings a new way to understand their own work and their present world in 
relation to the past.6° For example, Franz Marc, in a letter to his fellow Blue 
Rider member, August Macke, cites his discovery of an affirmation for his own 
approach to making art in Worringer’s writings, saying, “We Germans are—and 
will continue to be—born graphic artists, illustrators also as painters. Worrin- 
ger says this very nicely in his introduction to Old German Book Illustration.”®® 
Marc accepts and identifies with Worringer’s understanding of illustration as 
abstraction, declaring that, as a German, he could be nothing but an illustrator, 
even as a practicing painter. 


63 Matthias Müller-Lentrodt, “Subjektivieren mit höchster Kraft—Carl Einstein und Fritz 
Burger: Uber die expressionistische Wende in der Kunstgeschichte,” in Die visuelle Wende 
der Moderne. Carl Einsteins “Kunst des 20. Jahrhunderts,’ ed. Klaus H. Kiefer (Munich: 
Wilhelm Fink Verlag, 2003), 65-80. 

64 Magdalena Bushart, Der Geist der Gotik und die expressionistische Kunst. Kunstgeschichte 
und Kunsttheorie 1911-1925 (Munich: Verlag Silke Schreiber, 1990), 20-22. 

65  Bushart, “Changing Times, Changing Styles,’ 70. 

66 “Wir Deutsche sind und bleiben die geborenen Graphiker, Illustratoren auch als Maler. 
Worringer sagt das sehr hiibsch in seiner Einleitung zur ‘Altdeutschen Buchillustration’” 
Marc to Macke, June 12, 1914, in Macke, August Macke, Franz Marc. Briefwechsel (Cologne: 
Verlag M. DuMont Schauberg, 1964), 184. 
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Worringer’s understanding of the will to abstraction thus also contains 
an explanatory model for what drove the German experimental artists of his 
time—the Expressionists—to create art as they did. While, in the years before 
the first World War, many Expressionists upheld the bourgeois notion of the 
artist as freely creative individual, they simultaneously sought to legitimate 
their individualized approaches to aesthetic experimentation through appeals 
to shared, timeless essences, whether that was a transhistorical German will to 
abstraction or a more generalized urge to see beyond the illusions of the mate- 
rial world and reach the spiritual. 

Although by 1917, it had become standard critical practice to present 
Worringer as the foremost academic theorist of Expressionism, recent crit- 
ics have carefully demonstrated that it was impossible that Worringer had 
any contact with Expressionist art while he wrote his dissertation, and that 
his initial publications, therefore, were not at all about Expressionism.®” Yet his 
thought resonates in many ways with artistic and intellectual developments 
of the early twentieth century, and he unashamedly reads the past through a 
scholarly lens tinted with the concerns about the impact of modernity on art 
and the everyday. Worringer asserted that everyone's vision is shaped by the 
visual stimulation of modernity and that everyone, therefore, can only see 
the past only through the filter of the present. In the 1923 monograph Urs Graf, 
he argues that the source of the renewed appeal of Graf’s Passion series lies in 
the fact that contemporary viewers’ eyes, which had, by the 1920s, adapted to 
seeing dramatic abstractions of Expressionist art, have become accustomed 
to and even attracted to the “drastic” compositions found in Graf’s prints: “Even 
today this drastic element is effective. From the spontaneity ... of this (Graf's) 
stylistic procedure emerges an immediate impact, which is still able to attract 
our contemporary eye, in so far as it has been trained expressionistically.’68 
Following this logic—that contemporary eyes have been conditioned by 
Expressionism—Worringer also argues that viewers can also only see through 
the filter of advertising. After all, “every genuine woodcut ... is, in fact, a bit of 
a poster.” 


67 Fora brief overview of the critical reception of Worringer’s work among art historians and 
artists, see Bushart, Geist der Gotik, 18-25. 

Worringer did, however, write in defense of modernist art as early as 19u. See 
Worringer, “Entwicklungsgeschichtliches zur modernsten Kunst,” in Im Kampf um die 
Kunst: Die Antwort auf den “Protest deutscher Künstler,’ 92-99 (Munich: Piper Verlag, 1911). 

68 “Auch heute noch wirkt diese Drastik. In der Unüberlegtheit ... dieses stilistischen Vorge- 
hens liegt eine unmittelbare Wirkungskraft, die auch unser heutiges Auge, zumal soweit 
es expressionistisch erzogen ist, stark anzuziehen vermag,’ Worringer, Urs Graf, 18. 
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While Worringer never directly wrote about Expressionism in his initial 
publications, he later recognized that there were indeed affinities between 
his art historical theories and the art of Expressionist artists. Of course, more 
important than any direct connections to the work by Expressionist artists is 
Worringer’s articulation of a stance toward the world that resonated clearly 
with a general Expressionist preference for abstractions that point to a more 
spiritual realm beyond the mundanities of the physical world. Initially, 
in Abstraction and Empathy, Worringer found this will to abstraction in 
many cultures across time. Later, however, he began to link abstraction and 
expressive art to German-ness, as in Form Problems of the Gothic, and he so- 
lidifies this stance in Old German Book Illustration. Worringer thus devised 
a model that could help Germans make sense of the sudden proliferation 
of images that they confronted in the increasingly urbanized everyday. In 
Worringer’s view, advertisements, Expressionism and other experimental 
forms of visual art were not to be seen as visual blight, or as violations of 
German cultural heritage, but as a continuation of that heritage, as new mani- 
festations of the Germans’ will to abstraction. 

By narrowing his definition of the will to abstraction as being a specifically 
German sensibility, Worringer follows the same trajectory that Expressionist 
art did. When Expressionism initially began circulating as a term around 191, 
it was used to refer to international anti-Impressionist art that was character- 
ized by a bold, non-realistic use of color, simplified shapes, and a decorative 
flatness, particularly paintings by the French Fauves. By 1914, however, Expres- 
sionism was used almost entirely to refer to German art. While Expressionism 
became increasingly closely linked to German-ness as the war approached, 
many of the Expressionists themselves focused more centrally on their own 
identities as Germans, and many of them entered the war with great enthusi- 
asm, hoping that a triumphant Germany would usher in a new, better world. 

Like German art and art history, German advertising also followed the 
trajectory toward increasingly defensive nationalism. Thus, the formal prop- 
erties and communicative possibilities celebrated by poster theorists in the 
years leading up to the war were gradually mobilized to generate propagan- 
da for the war effort.6? Theories of how to appeal to Germans’ German-ness 
in order to persuade them to buy specific mass-produced goods or to attend 
particular cultural events were adapted for use in posters that were meant to 


69 As we will see in Chapter Four, German military officials were initially reluctant to 
embrace the notion of using posters with pictures as an effective means of gaining and re- 
taining support for their efforts, much to the dismay of advertising advocates who hoped 
to gain legitimacy for their profession by demonstrating its uses for patriotic ends. 
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urge citizens to continue to support the war efforts. After the war, however, 
many theorists of advertising, disillusioned by the catastrophic result of such 
martial enthusiasm, worried less about appealing to a sense of German-ness 
as a means to promote sales, and they began looking elsewhere for models of 
how to devise effective advertising. The concern with appealing to a specifi- 
cally German Kunstwollen receded in the face of theories that advocated ap- 
pealing to consumers simultaneously as masses and as individuals. As a result, 
the United States, with its burgeoning advertising industry and the seemingly 
scientific studies that formed the basis of American advertising strategies, be- 
came an important source for ideas of how most effectively to generate sales.”° 
The return to an age of abstraction marked by the German desire to transcend 
the material world heralded in Worringer’s work seems, therefore, to have been 
short-lived. 

As advertising became less abstract and increasingly “scientific,” art followed 
a similar trajectory. The abstract experiments and lofty spiritual aspirations of 
Expressionism began to give way to the anti-bourgeois, anti-art attacks of Dada 
and the stark realism of New Objectivity, and by 1920, Worringer himself had 
declared that Expressionism was dead.” By the time that the status of Expres- 
sionism as a radical art movement declined in the early 1920s, posters had lost 
their primacy as the dominant type of commercial imagery in Germans’ daily 
lives and in discussions of the modern image; they had been gradually replaced 
by films and the photographs in the illustrated press as the most widely circu- 
lated and frequently encountered forms of visual imagery in the public sphere. 
Over the course of these shifts, Worringer’s identification of affinities between 
posters and Expressionism—mediated by his understanding of abstraction— 
remained valid. In fact, as we will see in subsequent chapters, the course of the 
rise and fall of Expressionism (approximately 1905 to 1922) unfolds in parallel 
to the transition in advertising imagery from the successes of the “artistic post- 
er” (Kunstplakat) to the de-prioritization of posters in favor of professionalized 
“commercial graphics” and “graphic design” (Gebrauchsgraphik). 


70 Corey Ross, “Visions of Prosperity: The Americanization of Advertising in Interwar 
Germany,” in Selling Modernity: Advertising in Twentieth-Century Germany, ed. Pamela E. 
Swett, S. Jonathan Wiesen, and Jonathan R. Zatlin (Durham and London: Duke University 
Press, 2007), 52-77. Ross points out that, despite the Germans’ fascination with Ameri- 
can theories of advertising, issues of aesthetics and the “stunning visual image” remained 
central to German advertising campaigns throughout the 1920s, 60-61. See also Victoria 
de Grazia, Irresistible Empire: America’s Advance through Twentieth-Century Europe (Cam- 
bridge, MA: The Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 2005), esp. 226-283. 

71 See Chapter Five. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Hieroglyphic Appeal: the Visual Rhetoric of the 
German Object Poster, Werkbund Style, and 
Expressionist Art 


In 1904, Ernst Growald, an early twentieth-century advertising and printing 
professional, summarized his views of what constitutes an effective poster 
when he declared, “Good posters should not be read—they should be seen.”! 
Growald’s insistence on this particular mode of apprehension—the seem- 
ingly simple, instantaneous act of seeing rather than the more complex and 
extended process of reading—promoted what was, at the time, a fairly radical 
understanding of successful poster design in Germany. Most contemporary 
German approaches to poster composition treated words and pictures as sepa- 
rate elements, leaving the task of piecing together the connections between 
them to the viewer. Posters for exhibitions and other cultural events were 
often designed in this way, as in, for example, Moritz Weinholdt’s poster for 
an 1899 art exhibition in Dresden (Fig. 7) and Willi Lange’s poster for a 1903 
art exhibition in Hamburg (Fig. 8). In each of these designs, text is clearly 
divided from image, with the picture evoking either allegorically or via real- 
istic scenery the event being advertised, while the elegantly stylized lettering 
simply supplies factual details.? In other instances, where text and image were 
unified effectively into a single design as in Jugendstil and Vienna Secession 


1 “Gute Plakate brauchen nicht gelesen, sie müssen gesehen werden,’ Ernst Growald, “Der 
Plakat-Spiegel. Einige Beispiele,’ in Die Reklame, ed. Paul Ruben (Berlin: H. Paetel, 1914), 117. 
This text is excerpted from Growald’s Der Plakat-Spiegel. Erfahrungssätze für Plakat-Künstler 
und Besteller (Berlin: O.L. Salomon, 1904). Growald was among the first to work as a profes- 
sional advertiser in Germany. He was the sales and advertising director of the Berlin-based 
lithography and publishing firm, Hollerbaum & Schmidt, which employed a stable of poster 
designers, including Lucian Bernhard, who produced the distinctive posters that came to 
define the Berlin style of poster. In Plakat-Spiegel, Growald assembled a series of aphorisms 
about how to conceive, design, and popularize tasteful, effective posters. He published the 
text originally as a separate volume, but he permitted the excerpt to appear in Ruben’s widely 
circulated anthology of writings about advertising. It became a frequently cited reference in 
early twentieth-century German discussions of how to improve advertising. 

2 The design approach that keeps words and pictures separate is perhaps a hold-over from the 
early nineteenth century, when most posters were produced using letterpress printing, often 
in combination with woodcut pictures. The rigid linearity of setting type in combination 
with pictures, which this production process necessitated, limited the integration of text and 
image fields. Although early twentieth-century posters were usually lithographs, the older 
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FIGURE7 Moritz Weinholdt, poster for FIGURE8 Willi Otto Max Lange, poster for Great Art 
German Art Exhibition Dresden, Exhibition in the Kunsthalle Hamburg, 1903, 
1898, lithograph 92.5 x 62 cm lithograph, 86.5 x 58.9 cm 


posters, the ornamental qualities often obscured the message that the poster 
was meant to communicate. For example, in Koloman Moser’s 1903 design for 
the thirteenth Vienna Secession exhibition (Fig. 9), the lettering is integrated 
so densely into the decorative patterning that it seems to function more as a 
means of conveying texture rather than an easily legible, informative message, 
especially when viewed in passing or from a distance. 

What Growald proposed as an alternative to such conventionally allegorical 
and Jugendstil designs was a technique of poster-making that united words and 
pictures in a single, forceful image capable of communicating a sales mes- 
sage instantly. In essence, he was advocating a poster that could function as a 
hieroglyph, a word-picture that would enable instant comprehension, a type 


design persisted, very often simply for the sake of clarity and in order to facilitate the use of 
a specific design as a stock template with fields for variable text. 
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FIGURE 9 

Koloman Moser, poster for Ver Sacrum X111, 

AAAA T AA y 13th Exhibition of the Secession, Vienna, 1902, lithograph, 
185.9 x 64 cm. Printer: Lith. Anst. A. Berger, Wien 





of image that would need no circumlocution to explain its meaning and no 
“reading,” or decoding of discrete signs in a particular sequence, in order to 
arrive at its meaning. By demanding a form of advertising that prioritized 
rapid, or even instant visual communication over the slower-paced process 
of reading messages, Growald acknowledged a significant cultural shift— 
the consolidation of an increasingly visually oriented culture. Since the late 


3 For various European artists’ understanding of the notion of the hieroglyph from the Ro- 
mantics until the late twentieth century, see Hilmar Frank, “Arabesque, Cipher, Hieroglyph: 
Between Unending Interpretation and Loss of Meaning,” trans. David Britt, in The Romantic 
Spirit in German Art, 1790-1990, ed. Keith Hartley, Henry Meyric Hughes, Peter-Klaus Schuster, 
and William Vaughan (Stuttgart: Oktagon Verlag, 1994), 146-154. For artists’ understandings 
of the hieroglyph in relation to notions of the primitive from the eighteenth through the 
early twentieth centuries, see Frances Connelly, The Sleep of Reason: Primitivism in Modern 
European Art and Aesthetics, 1725-1907 (University Park, PA: The University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1995). 
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nineteenth century, a proliferation of pictures characterized public space in 
German cities, primarily in the form of advertising. This ubiquity of images, 
along with the dramatic challenges that modernist art posed to traditional, 
mimetic understandings of visual representation, had come to represent an 
important dimension of the modern world, and Growald understood image- 
based advertising as a response to the increasingly fast pace of modern life. As 
the head of the “Modern Printing” division of the Berlin-based printing house 
Hollerbaum & Schmidt, Growald worked with artists and business owners 
to ensure that the posters that the firm produced were visually striking and 
effective.* The process of seeing something and comprehending it instantly 
was, for him, the most efficient way for individuals to absorb information 
about events, goods, and services available for purchase. And the poster’s 
inherently multiple nature made it a logical medium for delivering such image- 
based messages to large numbers of viewers. 

Growald’s focus on a mode of visual perception that could bypass conven- 
tional, rationally ordered modes of apprehension anticipates interwar-era 
avant-garde artists’ enthusiastic embrace of photography and film for their 
potential to cultivate radically new modes of seeing and making sense of the 
world. In fact, his assertion “Good posters should not be read—they should 
be seen” finds a catchy, imperative echo in the title of a 1928 essay by the art- 
ist and typographer Johannes Molzahn: “Stop Reading! Look!”> Focusing on 
the importance of visual communication and the dwindling relevance of text 


4 Christiane Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland 1890-1914. Wahrnehmung, Professionalisierung 
und Kritik der Wirtschaftswerbung (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 2000), 278-283. 

5 Johannes Molzahn, “Stop Reading! Look!” in The Weimar Republic Sourcebook, ed. Anton 
Kaes, Martin Jay, and Edward Dimendberg (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of 
California Press, 1994), 648-649; “Nicht mehr lessen! Sehen!” Das Kunstblatt ı2, no. 3 (March 
1928): 79-82. Molzahn predicts a future in which “Stop reading! Look! will be the motto in 
education.... ‘Stop reading! Look! will be the guiding principle of daily newspapers,’ 648. 

Writing about the increasing importance of photographic images during the Weimar 
Republic and the impact that photographically illustrated magazines and advertisements 
were having on seeing, reading, and the significance of the book, Pepper Stetler has recently 
argued “According to ... Lazsl6 Moholy-Nagy and others, the printed page and its gradual 
unfolding of text were outpaced as a model of communication when surrounded by imme- 
diate stimulation such as street advertisements, illustrated magazines, and motion pictures. 
The predominance of visual material in everyday life was straining the boundary between 
reading and seeing and the stable definitions of these practices. Photographic images ... were 
pushing older perceptual habits to a crisis point. No longer defined as a continual duration of 
time in which the reader turned inward, reading now demanded [what Moholy understood 
as | a ‘state of increased activity in the observer’” “The New Visual Literature’: Lazsl6 Moholy- 
Nagy’s Painting, Photography, Film,’ Grey Room 32 (Summer 2008), 101. Stetler develops these 
ideas further in Stop Reading! Look! Modern Vision and the Weimar Photographic Book (Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 2015). 
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during the 1920s, Molzahn encouraged a new type of visual literacy that would 
enable people to navigate a media environment saturated with photograph- 
ic images. A new sense of the possibilities of vision, which extended beyond 
the capabilities of the human eye, emerged during the Weimar Republic as 
technological advances facilitated the accelerated production and circulation 
of photographs and films. For Molzahn, this new visual literacy would have a 
liberating impact, and photography would “become one of the more effective 
weapons’ in the battle against the “intellectualism” and “the mechanization 
of the spirit” he saw defining 1920s Germany.® Avant-garde artists like László 
Moholy-Nagy and John Heartfield also embraced the revolutionary potential 
of photography, hoping with their work to encourage critical modes of percep- 
tion and to provide radical alternatives to the seamlessly edited, commercial 
images of the world depicted in film, newspapers, illustrated magazines, and 
advertising. 

Unlike these later avant-garde artists, Growald was not invested in the criti- 
cal, even revolutionary potential of the process of seeing rather than reading 
images. Instead, he advocated a hieroglyphic approach that would prompt 
instant visual comprehension of a sales message. Growald was not alone in 
his embrace of such visual immediacy, and in the decade preceding World 
War I, interest in the mode of address that he sought in contemporary post- 
ers was not limited to the commercial realm. In this chapter, I examine the 
broader quest for forms that, by means of hieroglyphic condensation, were 
capable communicating specific ideals instantly—and visually. I analyze 
discussions of the German object poster (Sachplakat), Expressionist art, 
the German Werkbund’s understanding of style as key examples of a wide- 
spread interest in finding a concentrated pictographic language to instantly 
convey complex ideas that words and conventional reasoning could not. 
While the “content” of object posters, Expressionism, and Werkbund style 
differed dramatically, these “hieroglyphs” all shared a similar visual rhetoric, 
one that enabled each of these visual forms to communicate instantly with 
modern viewers while circumventing conventional modes of reasoned argu- 
ment and appeal.’ I focus on posters, Expressionism, and Werkbund style as 


6 Molzahn, “Stop!” 648; Molzahn, “Nicht mehr lesen!” 79-80. 

7 This prioritization of visual apprehension over logical comprehension resonates with some 
late nineteenth- and early twentieth-century education reformers’ advocacy of pedagogical 
approaches that moved away from traditional emphasis on text-based learning in favor of ap- 
proaches that emphasized images. As Zeynap Celik Alexander asserts, one of the philosophi- 
cal underpinnings of these theories was Anschauung, which, as she affirms, “is a notoriously 
difficult word to translate;” she cites a useful definition of the term from the 1904 edition 
of Wörterbuch der philosophischen Begriffe (Berlin: E.S. Mittler, 1904) in her analysis of the 
Debschitz School, a private art and design school founded in Munich in 1902: “Anschauung is 
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modern aesthetic phenomena that maintained and emphasized the “hand’— 
or, at the very least, the inspiration of the artist—while acknowledging 
the realities of industrial manufacture and the demands of capitalist market 
forces. These forms helped to define the German visual environment dur- 
ing the years leading up to World War 1, and their visual rhetoric cultivated 
a mode of seeing that would later be conceptualized in relation to the cine- 
matic hieroglyphics that dominated the 1920s and ‘30s.® As such, these pre-war 
“hieroglyphs” may be understood as transitional forms as modern German 
visual culture became increasingly dominated by technologically produced 
and reproduced images. 


1 The Modern Hieroglyph and the “Thinking Eye” 


The visual environment in which Growald operated was defined by color 
lithographic posters, and he encouraged poster designers and the firms who 
employed them to cultivate images that sparked instant acceptance of an 
advertiser's message. Growald’s ideal of good poster design was manifested in 
the type of poster that has come to stand as one of Germany’s most impor- 
tant contributions to the history of poster-making, namely, the Sachplakat, or 
object poster.? Consisting of nothing more than a simplified, brightly colored 
depiction of a mass-produced product alongside the clearly legible name of 
the manufacturer, the early twentieth-century object poster prioritizes seeing 
over reading, as in Lucian Bernhard’s poster for Priester matches (Fig. 10) and 
Julius Klinger’s design for a chandelier-maker (Fig. 11).!° It does this by realign- 
ing the relationship between text and image so that the pictorial elements 


the unmediated—that is, without concepts and logical conclusions—acquisition of 
a concretely given object, in its spatial-temporal determinations,” “Jugendstil Visions: 
Occultism, Gender, and Modern Design Pedagogy,” Journal of Design History, 22, no. 3 
(2009), 222n27. 

8 I do not address film and photography directly in this analysis, as my focus is on the visual 
environment that preceded the Weimar-era dominance of film and photography as de- 
finitive modern images. For insightful analyses of the “hieroglyphic” character of cinema, 
the work of Miriam Hansen is exemplary, including Cinema and Experience: Siegfried 
Kracauer, Walter Benjamin, and Theodor W. Adorno (Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 2012) and Babel and Babylon: Spectatorship in American Silent Film (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard University Press, 1994). 

9 For an overview of the context and development of the object poster (Sachplakat), see 
Hanna Gagel, “Studien zur Motivgeschichte des deutschen Plakats, 1900-14,” (PhD diss., 
Freie Universitat Berlin, 1971), esp. 130-173. 

10 This version of Bernhard’s Priester poster is a close variation of his original design; the 
difference between this later version and the original is that the matches and the name 
“Priester” are closer than in the original. 
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Priester 





FIGURE 10 Lucian Bernhard, poster for Priester matches, c. 1906, lithograph, printed in 
Berlin, 1927 


are no longer dependent on the words to justify their presence in the design. 
Text and image are equal, synthesized to create a single, focused visual mes- 
sage that is insistently eye-catching in its bold simplicity. In this reduction of 
informational elements to consumer product and producer name only, the 
object poster functioned as a modern hieroglyph—a pictographic means of 
delivering a clear and concentrated message that promoted brand recognition 
without excessive text and without the ornamental or allegorical flourishes 
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FIGURE 11 Julius Klinger, poster for Möhring Chandelier Factory, 1908, lithograph 


that all too often made early twentieth-century posters communicatively con- 
fusing if visually intriguing. 

Understood as hieroglyph, the object poster aligns with Wilhelm Worringer’s 
understanding of illustration." Accordingly, with its pictographically concen- 
trated visual rhetoric, its simplified forms, and vivid colors, the object poster 
relies on abstraction rather than rigorous mimeticism. It thereby demonstrates 
its links to a pre-industrial, hieroglyphic mode of communication and to 
a typically German approach to visual representation that works to depict 
invisible forces that underpin the visible world. Understood in Worringer’s 
terms then, the object poster, despite its simplicity, communicates informa- 
tion that exceeds the mere presentation of manufacturer and product. For 
example, the condensed presentation of Bernhard’s poster (Fig. 10) binds 
the name “Priester” and the picture of two matches so tightly that “Priester” 
becomes inseparable from the concept “match.” In this “hieroglyph,” the force 
of this equivalence enables manufacturer and product to define each other: 
Priester means matches, and matches mean Priester, and in this context, the 
matches are meant to be understood as simultaneously generic and unique. 
Priester matches, having been equated with the general category of matches, 


11 See Chapter One. 
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becomes the essence of matches, and “Priester” is what a viewer should think 
whenever the notion of matches arises. Bernhard’s matter-of-fact presentation 
also implies that Priester matches unquestionably have ineffable yet power- 
ful qualities that entitle them to define matches. Extending Worringer’s model 
further, just as pre-industrial societies created abstract ornament as a way to 
manage the unpredictable chaos of the material world, modern Germany gave 
rise to the Sachplakat, which could efficiently organize the numerous stimuli 
ofthe urban environment into a simplified, swiftly comprehensible image that 
enabled urban viewers to easily “master” at least a portion of the overwhelm- 
ingly numerous stimuli of the city. Once the visual information presented on 
the poster had been comprehended by its viewers, they were meant then to be 
equipped to select a specific, reliable brand of matches from among confus- 
ingly numerous options. 

Similarly, albeit without overtly commercial intent, German Expressionist 
art was also regarded as hieroglyphic. The artist Ernst Ludwig Kirchner under- 
stood his own work this way. Writing under the pseudonym Louis de Marsalle, 
he declared that his drawings were best understood as hieroglyphs: “They are 
hieroglyphs in the sense that they render the forms of nature as simpler sur- 
face forms that suggest their meaning to the viewer—just as the written word 
‘horse’ prompts everyone to visualize the form ‘horse’.”!? Kirchner thus claims 
that his figurative drawings are just as abstract as words. Without relying slav- 
ishly on mimetic faithfulness to a specific individual horse, his drawing of a 
horse can evoke in a viewer the same range of associations that the word for 
the animal elicits. As with Worringer’s illustrations, the viewer of Kirchner’s 
drawings is able to apprehend something spiritual—the essence of horse—by 
looking at his abstracted, yet concentrated forms that “suggest” a meaning that 
transcends the specificity of a mimetic link to the material world. 

Other critics were also attuned to the hieroglyphic condensation of 
Expressionist art. In a 1916 essay that discusses Expressionist art that devel- 
oped before the start of World War I, the critic Bernhard Diebold states, 


12 “Es sind Hieoglyphen in dem Sinne, daß sie die Naturformen in einfacheren Flächen- 
formen bringen und dem Beschauer ihre Bedetung suggerieren, wie das geschriebene 
Wort Pferd jedem die Form Pferd vor Augen stellt,’ Louis de Marsalle, “Zeichungen von 
E.L. Kirchner,’ Genius 2, no. 2 (Autumn 1920), 217. 

From 1920-1933, Kirchner published several articles about his own work using this 
pseudonym; he adopted this tactic as a way of promoting his understanding of the 
aesthetic and historical significance of his work. See Christian Weikop, “Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner as His Own Critic: The Artist’s Statements as Strategems of Self-Promotion,” 
Modern Language Studies 48, no. 4 (October 2012): 406-420. 
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... there were more and more young painters who ... expressed them- 
selves in increasingly hieroglyphic forms, and ... voices grew loud, declar- 
ing that this “art” was simply the necessary consequence of an artistic 
intention that had already raised its head in the Orient, in the Middle 
Ages, in El Greco, Cézanne, and Hodler: to sacrifice external sight to inner 
vision, coincidental occurrences to the symbol of cosmic laws, natural 
matter to rhythmic ornamentation. 


In Diebold’s view, the Expressionists understood their work as arising from 
artistic strivings that had roots in the ancient East and that continued to drive 
the modern art of the recent past and the present. Expressionists understood 
their work, according to Diebold, as a recent manifestation of a long artistic 
tradition that used a concentrated mode of artistic address to convey intangi- 
bles such as “inner vision” and “cosmic laws” through ornamental abstraction. 
In this way, these artists enacted their liberation from the limitations of the 
material realm in favor of the plenitude of a spiritual realm divorced from 
the reductive rationalism of modern world. 

Diebold also declares that Expressionist art results from the artist’s “think- 
ing eye,” which he opposed to the Impressionist’s “passive sensitivity of the 
retina.” This thinking eye is guided by a different, active and intuitive form 
of rationality, one that “makes a tree out of a green speck in accordance with 
the laws of artistic recognition, which are simultaneously the laws of the en- 
tire cosmos.”® By transforming a “green speck” into a tree, the Expressionist 
reveals more than an artistic talent: in working with abstract “specks” rather 
than carefully mimetic reflections of the material world, the Expressionist 
conveys cosmic laws that transcend the alienating rules of capitalist econom- 
ics and scientifically rationalized order. At the same time, by presenting these 
abstracted trees to a viewing public, the Expressionist artist encourages view- 
ers to see with a similarly “thinking eye.” 

This thinking eye is strikingly similar to the mode of looking that Growald 
encouraged viewers of posters to develop—a way of seeing images that fa- 
cilitated instant comprehension of their messages, a means of synthesizing 
seemingly abstract shapes and non-naturalistic colors into a meaningful con- 
figuration. However, the conclusions that this thinking eye was meant to reach 


13 Bernhard Diebold, “Expressionism and Cinema” (1916), trans. Alex H. Bush, in The 
Promise of Cinema: German Film Theory, 1907-1933, ed. Anton Kaes, Nicholas Baer, and 
Michel J. Cowan (Oakland: University of California Press, 2016), 416. 

14 Diebold, “Expressionism and Cinema,’ 416. 

15 Diebold, “Expressionism and Cinema,’ 416. 
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were very different for Growald and Expressionist artists. The Expressionists 
wanted their art to help viewers see beyond surface appearances in order to 
transcend the pervasive rationalism of modern life, while Growald wanted ad- 
vertising images to persuade viewers to consume. What unites Expressionist 
art with the object poster is not the content of their messages, but the struc- 
ture of their mode of address; they share a strikingly similar visual rhetoric. 
The thinking eye that can produce, view, and comprehend the “hieroglyphic” 
object poster and Expressionist art is premised on an understanding of funda- 
mental differences between visual and verbal modes of comprehension, and 
the presumption that visual modes of communication are the best means to 
directly convey urgent messages.!® Despite the stark differences in what they 
wanted images to achieve, Kirchner and Growald both believed that images, by 
circumventing language, could more directly communicate messages to view- 
ers than words could. 

This belief in the effectiveness of communicating by visual means also 
informed the cultural and economic program of the German Werkbund. 
However, unlike Growald and Kirchner, the members of this group did not 
focus exclusively on specific visual forms such as posters, drawings or paintings. 


16 The concept of the “thinking eye” that both Diebold and Growald presume guides the 
creation and apprehension of Expressionist art and effective commercial posters aligns 
with Jean-Jacques Wunenburger’s recent assertion that the visual image should be ap- 
prehended as a specific form of reasoned thought content that is just as valid a form 
of reasoning as philosophical thought. Wunenburger argues against the assumption that 
thought, including philosophical reasoning, occurs beyond the realm of visual images. 
He reminds us that “since Nietzsche, the return of the body and the perceptible has led 
to a ‘reincorporating’ of activities of knowledge,’ and that, therefore, this embodied way 
of knowing enables us to question philosophical tradition that has failed to acknowledge 
visual images as a mode of reasoning. He asks if it would not be more “fitting” to continue 
this Nietzschean approach by “also taking into consideration the strictly ‘figurative’ di- 
mension of all representation, the intuition that is specific to the image (Anschauungs- 
bild) being different from the percept and the concept? The image-figure would then be 
understood less as the duplication of a model (Greek: eikon, eidolon) than as a form that 
has an edge (peras) and, therefore, a format (skéma). The image-figure would no longer 
just designate an impoverished, heteronymous representation that only exists in relation 
to an external reference (a thing or an idea), but could again be apprehended as a form 
of primary donation [donation] of a thought content, as much on the sensible (the image 
as an informative structure of perceptive content) as on the ideal plane, "Thinking with 
the Eyes: Philosophical Rationality and Visual Matrices,’ in Transvisuality: The Cultural 
Dimension of Visuality. Volume 1, Boundaries and Creative Openings, ed. Tore Kristensen, 
Anders Michelsen, and Frauke Wiegand (Liverpool: Liverpool University Press, 2013), 47. 
The Expressionists in particular were invested in finding a visual means of communicat- 
ing their ideals that could escape the limitations of aesthetic convention and rational 
argument, and their art became the structure that they used to make their statements. 
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Instead, the Werkbund focused on the broader issue of style and its capacity 
to communicate specific principles and identities. Founded in 1907, this as- 
sociation of manufacturers, artists, designers, architects, and critics formed to 
address what members saw as the harmful effects of industrial capitalism on 
German culture and society.!” Its program can be understood in some ways as a 
synthesis of Growald’s commercial goals and Kirchner’s aesthetic aspirations. 
Alarmed at the adverse cultural—and economic—implications of the flood of 
poorly made, stylistically promiscuous, and inexpensive commodities they saw 
overwhelming the German marketplace, members of the Werkbund declared 
as their mission: the “ennobling of commerce through the collaboration of 
art, industry and craftsmanship, through education, propaganda, and a united 
position on relevant questions.”!3 As a group that drew together the interests of 
industry and art, the Werkbund members believed that improvements to com- 
merce could be achieved by integrating art into the design of industrially made 
goods and by making high quality in both design and production their priority. 
They believed these strategies would ensure that mass-produced goods would 
strengthen, rather than undermine, German culture, and they believed that 
these goods would reveal a new, unified German style. 

This style was to represent the spirit of the modern Germany through sleek, 
unornamented, simple forms; in this style, the Werkbund made visible the 
group’s rejection of the common contemporary approach to making mass- 
produced products, which used industrial techniques to mimic styles from 
the past. The object poster, with its concentrated visual rhetoric that avoided 
allegorical tradition and superfluous ornamentation, embodied the ideals of 
the modern German style that the Werkbund advocated. Because it was a form 
of advertising, the Werkbund could also use the object poster to promote its 
agenda. The group also celebrated the trademark and the brand-name prod- 
uct as important means of directing consumers to instantly identify first-rate 
products that adhered to the Werkbund conception of style: commodities that 
been made according to high aesthetic and manufacturing standards, goods 


17 The original group was founded officially by an alliance of twelve artists and twelve firms, 
all of which specialized in architecture or the applied arts. For an overview of the cir- 
cumstances and events surrounding the founding of the Werkbund, see Joan Campbell, 
The German Werkbund: The Politics of Reform in the Applied Arts (Princeton, NJ: Princeton 
University Press, 1978), 9-32. 

18  “... die Veredelung der gewerblichen Arbeit im Zusammenwirken von Kunst, Industrie 
und Handwerk, durch Erziehung, Propaganda und geschlossene Stellungnahme zu ein- 
schlägigen Fragen,” Section 2 of the organization’s 1908 bylaws, cited in a discussion of 
requirements for membership in “Mitteillungen des Deutschen Werkbunds,’ Die Form. 
Zeitschrift für gestaltende Arbeit ı, no. 4 (January 1926), 85. 
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that resisted the whims of fashion and historicism, while upholding Werkbund 
ideals. The Sachplakat, with the singular visual force and hieroglyphic imme- 
diacy of its design, could reinforce the impact of the trademark and the brand 
name, helping consumers instantly equate a particular manufacturer with a 
given generic, mass-produced item. 

By acknowledging the object poster as a high-quality product that could 
promote other high-quality products, the Werkbund acknowledged the impor- 
tance of advertising for modern culture. In fact, the group believed that adver- 
tising was so important that in 1909 it helped to found the German Museum of 
Art in Trade and Industry (Deutsches Museum für Kunst in Handel und Gewerbe, 
hereafter referred to as DMKHG), which functioned primarily as a showcase for 
various forms of what members considered to be exemplary advertising, and 
other forms of commercial graphics, including critically acclaimed recognized 
posters.!? The museum's collection, exhibitions, and programming were meant 
to provide a type of visual education for businessmen, designers, and consum- 
ers. By carefully studying the museum's selected works, “students” learned to 
identify the Werkbund’s ideal modern German style. In fact, by looking at the 
museum's collection, they developed what Diebold understood as a “thinking 
eye” that would enable them to instantly differentiate visually between high- 
quality products and inferior ones. Designers and manufacturers were then 
meant to become capable of designing and producing high-quality products 
that conformed to that style ideal, and consumers would learn to easily recog- 
nize and actively seek out the commodities most worthy of purchase. 

Among the posters included in DMKHG collection were object posters, 
which served both as examples of effective advertisements for estimable com- 
modities and as models of commodities themselves. For the Werkbund, a 
good advertisement functioned as an ideal commodity, and the group sought 
to exploit its properties as commodity. It could proffer a well-designed adver- 
tisement, for example, an object poster, as an example of a skillfully crafted, 
aesthetically sound, mass-produced object whose level of quality other pro- 
ducers of advertising should feel inspired to duplicate. More significantly, the 
group acknowledged that an object poster—and advertising in general—could 
serve as an effective means of communicating its stylistic and economic goals. 
The hieroglyphic immediacy of object poster made it a particularly effective 


19 As Frederic J. Schwartz notes, “The Deutsches Museum was in effect a museum of adver- 
tising,” The Werkbund: Design Theory and Mass Culture before the First World War (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1996), 165. For the history of this museum, the 
objects in its collection, and its exhibition schedule, see Sebastian Miiller, “Das Deutsche 
Museum für Kunst in Handel und Gewerbe,” in Karl Ernst Osthaus. Leben und Werk, ed. 
Herta Hesse-Frielinghausen (Recklinghausen: A. Bongers, 1970), 259-335. 
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means of promoting Werkbund ideals—it used simple, efficient, modern de- 
sign to advertise the value and necessity of simple, efficient, modern design. 
In other words, the Werkbund acknowledged the value of the object poster 
both as mass-manufactured and mass—distributed product, and as sign, or 
as aesthetically pleasing industrially produced object and as meaning. Having 
thereby drawn the object poster—and advertising in general—into its over- 
arching program of strengthening German culture by “ennobling commerce,’ 
the Werkbund asserted that this modern phenomenon should itself be includ- 
ed in the revered category of German Kultur.2° Unlike many other German 
associations and individual theorists, the Werkbund refused to define culture 
in opposition to capitalism and modern, rationalist modes of social, political, 
and economic organization.?! Instead, the group embraced capitalism and its 
industrialized production processes, and worked to demonstrate the cultur- 
al worthiness of commercial design, mass-produced goods, and advertising. 
Ultimately, by refusing to exclude the products of modern mass production 
from culture, the Werkbund broadened the traditional German conception 
of culture.?? As one of the most widely visible examples of the type of mass- 
produced item that the Werkbund celebrated, the object poster can be under- 
stood as a consummate representative of this newly extended conception of 
German Kultur. The Sachplakat, thus, functions as a hieroglyph of German 
modernity itself, a pictograph for the effects that the spread of commodity 
capitalism and the rise of advertising had on German culture, a sign that both 
embodies and enacts the intermingling of art and commerce that shaped con- 
ceptions of culture in the early twentieth century. 


20 See Chapter One for German Kultur as defined in opposition to Zivilisation. 

21 Conservative organizations like the Dürerbund argued that the ephemerality and consum- 
erist focus of advertising were destroying the contemplative aspects of German life, while 
groups affiliated with the so-called Heimatschutzbewegung, or preservationist movement, 
argued that advertising and modern city planning and architecture were destroying tra- 
ditional natural environments and German city structures. On the Diirerbund and other 
attacks on the impact of capitalism on German culture, see David Hamlin, “Romanticism, 
Spectacle, and a Critique of Wilhelmine Consumer Capitalism,” Central European History 
38, no. 2 (2005): 250-268. On the Heimatschutzbewegung, see John Alexander Williams, 
“The Chords of the German Soul Are Tuned to Nature’: The Movement to Preserve the 
Natural Heimat from the Kaiserreich to the Third Reich,” Central European History 29, 
no. 3 (1996): 339-384. 

22 Alexander Schug, “Deutsche Kultur’ und Werbung—Studien zur Wirtschaftswerbung 
von 1918-1945 (PhD diss., Humboldt-Universität zu Berlin, 2010), Q-Serie 13, 73-83. 
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2 The German Werkbund: Improving German Culture through 
Design 


As an organization devoted to helping German culture flourish, the Werkbund 
was also, necessarily, invested in issues of German national identity. Kultur, or 
culture, was a key component of German national identity, particularly dur- 
ing the years of the German Empire (1871-1918). As citizens of the self-styled 
“Land of Poets and Thinkers” (Land der Dichter und Denker), Germans, particu- 
larly the bourgeoisie, understood culture as a nationally unifying alternative 
to the political realm, and many believed that the German Bürgers ability to 
shape culture contributed just as much, if not more, to the wellbeing of the 
German nation as any ability to intervene directly in politics and the affairs 
of the state.?? By encouraging the industrial production of goods that could 
be elevated into the realm of German culture, members of the Werkbund ap- 
pealed to German national pride. However, such nationalism could not remain 
internally focused. Given economic pressures to compete successfully with 
other nations, the Werkbund focused on creating a distinctively German style 
that would have international appeal as well. The Werkbund’s strategy was to 
present Germany as a leader in quality and modern technology, and, therefore, 
as an example that other nations should follow.?* This exemplary status was 
meant to be visible in the modern German style. But this style had yet to be 
created, and the Werkbund promoted itself to the German public as the orga- 
nization that would help to forge this new style. 

In its broadest sense, “style” refers to a consistency of visible characteris- 
tics within a specific context, for example, a region, nation, or time period. 
As such, style is premised on notions of commonality, reproducibility, and 
multiplicity, which are not necessarily fixed in one individual’s creative out- 
put. The Werkbund incorporated these general characteristics into its under- 
standing of style. More significantly, however, the Werkbund drew from early 
twentieth-century theories of style that viewed it as an expression—often 


23 For the importance of culture for German national identity from the eighteenth centu- 
ry through the present, see Wolf Lepenies, The Seduction of Culture in German History 
(Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 2006). Lepenies notes that other European na- 
tions have claimed culture as central to their national identity, but he closely examines 
the specificity of the trajectory of the Germans’ concept of Kultur and the implication of 
some aspects of this tradition in fascism, 9-12. 

24 Campbell points out that the Werkbund desire to present a specifically German style on 
the international market was markedly different from the aggressive types of nationalism 
that circulated in the years leading up to World War 1, and that it was only after the war 
began that the issue of promoting German style took on a more overtly bellicose tone, 
German Werkbund, 77-78. 
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the visual expression—of the spirit of the times. For example, the architect- 
designer and Werkbund member Peter Behrens asserted that style is “the 
unified formal expression, the manifestation of the entire spiritual life of an 
epoch.”?? Because they regarded style as something that should express the 
spiritual life of their epoch, Behrens and his fellow Werkbund members were 
alarmed by the steady supply of industrially produced objects that disguised 
their modern origins beneath surface ornamentation that recalled artisanal 
styles of the past. They believed that such objects deceived consumers with 
a veneer of art and tradition that had been applied to hide the poor quality 
of their materials and manufacturing practices. Eager to counter this stream of 
“inferior” goods, the Werkbund focused on mass-produced wares as the most 
logical starting point for cultivating a unified—and unifying—national style. 
Adapting ideas from the British Arts and Crafts movement for industrial 
production, the Werkbund directed its attention to the applied arts, hoping 
to incorporate the levels of skill and integrity of German handicraft traditions 
into mass production. The group, therefore, encouraged the creation of a new 
style, one that would be more suited to the present than the wild proliferation 
of backward-looking styles that cluttered the markets and confused consum- 
ers who wanted to find reliable, worthwhile goods. The Werkbund hoped to 
replace such poorly made products with well-made objects that revealed the 
promise of the industrial age by means of their coherent, modern, German 
style. One of the clearest statements of the logic behind the Werkbund’s un- 
derstanding of the importance of the applied arts for creating modern na- 
tional style came not from a Werkbund member, but from the prominent 
sociologist Georg Simmel. This statement, Simmel’s 1908 essay “The Problem 
of Style,” was known to and discussed by Werkbund members, and it has been 
understood as Simmel’s reaction to the organization’s formation.?® Defining 
style, Simmel highlights its generalizability, rather than its singularity: “style is 
always that type of artistic arrangement which, to the extent it carries or helps 
to carry the impression of a work of art, negates its quite individual nature and 
value, its uniqueness of meaning. By virtue of style, the particularity of the 


25 Peter Behrens, “Kunst und Technik,” 1910, translated and cited in Schwartz, The Werkbund, 
18. Schwartz also outlines the importance of the writings of Alois Riegl and Friedrich 
Nietzsche for the Werkbund members’ understanding of style, 19-25. In general, the field 
of art history contributed to broader understandings of style that circulated during the 
early twentieth century. 

See Chapter One for a discussion Worringer’s understanding of style. 

26 Schwartz, The Werkbund, 62. 
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individual work is subjugated to a general law of form that also applies to other 
works,’2” For him, style enforces a particular “law of form,” which ensures cohe- 
sion among disparate objects—or, as in the case of an individual artist, among 
different examples of his or her work—while emptying out the individual sig- 
nificance of each of those objects. When regarded as a law that regulates form 
in this way, style can unite seemingly disparate, individual manifestations of 
form in a way that highlights group consistency over isolating, individualized 
expressivity. 

Building on this understanding of style as a “principle of generality,”® 
Simmel uses it as a means of differentiating fine and applied arts, and here 
he presents a line of argument that is similar to Werkbund conceptions of the 
relationship between the arts: “The essence of the work of applied art is that it 
exists many times: its diffusion is the quantitative expression of its usefulness, 
for it always serves a need that is shared by many people,” while the work of 
art, in contrast, is defined its “uniqueness.”? This difference does not, how- 
ever, imply a hierarchy that ranks fine art far above applied art: he understands 
them as equally important “poles of human creative ability” that work coop- 
eratively to inform all aspects of existence.?° However, for Simmel, the gener- 
alizability of style is the “essence” of the applied arts: “because their essence 
is style, because the general artistic substance of which their particular shape is 
formed always remains tangible in them, it is their meaning to be reproduced, 
they are internally constituted for multiplicity....”3! Because it is the very mean- 
ing of the applied arts object to exist as multiple, Simmel argues, each one 
of the “innumerable fabrics and pieces of jewelry, chairs and book bindings, 


27 Georg Simmel, “The Problem of Style” (1908), trans. Mark Ritter, Theory, Culture & Society 
8 (1991), 64. “Stil ist immer diejenige Formgebung, die, soweit sie den Eindruck des Kunst- 
werkes tragt oder tragen hilft, dessen ganz individuelles Wesen und Wert, seine Einzig- 
keitsbedeutung verneint; vermöge des Stiles wird die Besonderheit des einzelnen Werkes 
einem allgemeinen Formgesetz untertan, das auch für andere gilt ...,” Simmel, “Das Prob- 
lem des Stiles,’ Dekorative Kunst 16, no. 7 (April 1908), 307. 

28 Simmel, “Problem,” 65. “Allgemeinheitsprinzip,” “Das Problem,” 308. 

29 Simmel, “Problem,” 65. “Das Wesen des kunstgewerblichen Gegenstandes ist, daß er viele 
Male existiert, seine Verbreitung ist der quantitative Ausdruck seiner Zweckmäßigkeit, 
denn er dient immer einem Zweck, den viele Menschen haben. Das Wesen des Kunst- 
werks dagegen ist Einzigkeit,’ “Das Problem,” 309. 

30 Simmel, “Problem,” 65. “... die Pole der menschlichen Gestattungsmöglichkeiten,’ “Das 
Problem,’ 310. 

31 Simmel, “Problem,” 66. “... weil ihr Wesen der Stil ist, weil die allgemeine künstlerische 
Substanz, aus der ihre besondere Gestalt gebildet ist, immer an ihnen fühlbar bleibt, ist 
es ihr Sinn, reproduziert zu werden, sind sie von innen her auf Vielmaligkeit angelegt ...,” 
“Das Problem,” 310. 
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candelabras and drinking glasses ... manufactured from a single model” has 
the same aesthetic value and integrity as its duplicates.?? Echoing the rigor- 
ous understanding of taste advocated by the Werkbund, Simmel is cautious to 
remind his readers, though, that his emphasis on the broad generalizability of 
style does not indicate that he is arguing in favor of opening up the applied arts 
to “every philistine and all tastes.”?3 

Style for Simmel, however, is not simply a matter of works of fine and ap- 
plied arts in isolation. He is also interested in the impact of style on individuals 
who view and use those works, and he argues that a work of applied art ap- 
peals to very different psychic dimensions in a viewer than an artwork does: 


The fact that style also appeals to the observer at levels beyond the pure- 
ly individual, to the broad emotional categories subject to the general 
laws of life, is the source of the calming effect, the feeling of security and 
serenity with which the strictly stylized object provides us. From the 
stimulation points of individuality to which the work of art so often 
appeals, life descends with respect to the stylized object into the more 
pacified levels, where one no longer feels alone.... Thus we are saved 
from absolute responsibility, from balancing on the narrowness of mere 
individuality.”3* 


32 Simmel, “Problem,” 65. “Daß aber unzählige Stoffe und Schmuckstücke, Stühle und 
Bucheinbände, Leuchter und Trinkgläser nach je einem Modell unterschiedslos produ- 
ziert werden—dies ist das Symbol dafür, daß jedes dieser Dinge sein Gesetz außerhalb 
seiner selbst hat, nur das zufällige Beispiel eines Allgemeinen ist, kurz, daß sein Formsinn 
der Stil ist und nicht die Einzigkeit, durch die eine Seele nach dem, was an ihr einzig ist, 
gerade in diesem einen Objekt zum Ausdruck kommt ...,” “Das Problem,” 309. 

33 Simmel, “Problem,” 67. “... natürlich keine absolut breite gemeint ist, die jedem Banausen 
oder auch nur jeder Geschmacksrichtung zugängig wäre,’ “Das Problem,” 313. 

34 Simmel, “Problem,” 67-68. “... daß der Stil sich auch im Beschauer an die Schichten jen- 
seits der rein individuellen wendet, an die breiten, den allgemeinen Lebensgesetzen un- 
tertanen Gefühlskategorien in uns, stammt die Beruhigung, das Gefühl von Sicherheit 
und Unaufgestörtheit, das der streng stilisierte Gegenstand uns gewährt. Von den Erre- 
gungspunkten der Individualität, an die das Kunstwerk so oft appelliert, steigt dem sti- 
lisierten Gebilde gegenüber das Leben in die befriedeteren Schichten, in denen man sich 
nicht mehr allein fühlt, und wo—so wenigstens werden sich diese unbewufsten Vorgänge 
deuten lassen—die überindividuelle Gesetzlichkeit der objektiven Gestaltung vor uns ihr 
Gegenbild in dem Gefühl findet, daß wir auch unsererseits mit dem Ueberindividuellen, 
dem Allgemein—Gesetzlichen in uns selbst reagieren und uns damit von der absoluten 
Selbstverantwortlichkeit, dem Balancieren auf der Schmalheit der bloßen Individualität 
erlösen,” “Das Problem,” 313. 
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Here, Simmel addresses a concern that arises in much of his work: the isola- 
tion and alienation of the modern individual from larger social bodies. With 
his turn to style, Simmel attempts to identify a means for how the individual 
can overcome the alienating effects of living in a modern world defined by 
isolating individualism, rationalism, superficial sensations, and the fleeting 
pleasures of fashion. Simmel argues that the applied arts, in their adherence 
to a unifying style, provide viewers with a form of refuge from pressures that 
accompany the “absolute responsibility” of individuality seemingly prescribed 
by urban life in an age of industrial capitalism. Unlike the contemplative, indi- 
vidualized experience of viewing a work of art, the process of seeing and han- 
dling everyday objects that reveal a shared style allows the modern individual 
to enjoy a sense of commonality and connectedness to others. Such “strictly 
stylized” applied arts objects signal the fact that they conform to a law that ex- 
ceeds the transience of modern life, enabling individuals to orient themselves 
in the modern world, which, as a result, can seem to be less overwhelmingly 
alienating, 

Simmel concludes his essay with a celebration of style as a solution to one 
of the “great problems” of existence: 


Finally, style is the aesthetic attempt to solve the great problem of life: 
an individual work or behavior, which is closed, a whole, can simultane- 
ously belong to something higher, a unifying encompassing context. The 
distinction between the individual style of the very great and the general 
style of the lesser expresses that broad practical norm: “and if you cannot 
become a unity yourself, then join a unity as a serving partner.”35 


Simmel’s faith in the capacity of style to resolve the perpetually fraught 
relationship of the individual to society is decidedly optimistic. A similar, 
nearly utopian belief in the power of style guided the efforts of the Werkbund. 
Members of the Werkbund believed that they could achieve their overarch- 
ing goal of “ennobling of commerce through the collaboration of art, industry 
and craftsmanship” by means of style. Further, they hoped that, by producing, 
purchasing, and using objects made according to Werkbund ideals, individual 


35 Simmel, “Problem,” 70. “Schließlich ist der Stil der ästhetische Lösungsversuch des 
großen Lebensproblems: wie ein einzelnes Werk oder Verhalten, das ein Ganzes, in sich 
Geschlossenes ist, zugleich einem höheren Ganzen, einem übergreifend einheitlichen 
Zusammenhange angehören könne. Indem sich von dem individuellen Stil der ganz 
Großen der allgemeine der Geringeren abhebt, drückt sich daran jene weite praktische 
Norm aus:— ‘und kannst du selber kein Ganzes Werden, als dienendes Glied schließ’ an 
ein Ganzes dich an)’ “Das Problem,” 316. 
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Germans could enjoy the satisfaction of “serving” a larger “unity.” In other words, 
a coherent modern German style would help solidify Germans’ sense of national 
belonging and pride. While Simmel does not explicitly link style to submission 
to authority or to national unity in his essay, his attention to the sense of con- 
nectedness and feelings of “security and serenity” that are elicited by a coherent 
style aligns his ideas with the Werkbund program for fostering an integrated, 
authentically modern, German style in the applied arts. Internationally, such 
visual and national coherence was then meant to project an image of Germany 
as an industrially and economically powerful nation imbued with the “spirit” 
of modernity—and as a source of well-designed, well-made manufactured 
goods. 

Perhaps most important in this attention to style, however, is the fact that 
Simmel and the Werkbund focus on visual aesthetics. For them, style is both 
visible and communicative. The ideal Werkbund style functions, therefore, as a 
hieroglyph capable of instantly conveying norms of taste, quality, and German- 
ness upon being viewed. While the Werkbund claimed that the new style it en- 
visioned would represent the spirit of modern Germany, defining exactly what 
this style would look like was difficult for the members. They did, however, 
agree upon several important characteristics that it should display. The form 
of objects should be simple and, for the most part, unadorned by surface deco- 
ration. Most importantly, the basic form had to be amenable to mass produc- 
tion processes, and therefore, to be easily reproducible. The question of how 
to arrive at this new style was even more difficult to answer, and it proved to 
be the most dramatically divisive issue for the Werkbund before World War 1. 

The tensions over this question came to a head in July of 1914 in the famous 
debate over so-called types. In a keynote address delivered at the seventh 
annual Werkbund meeting, the architect Hermann Muthesius presented ten 
theses that were meant to guide the Werkbund in its future efforts. Advocating 
standardization (Typisierung), Muthesius called for the organization to con- 
centrate on developing a small number of standard forms—types—that 
could be easily be manufactured in numbers large enough for both domestic 
consumption and export. As he stated in his second thesis, such “[s]tandard- 
ization.... will alone make possible the development of a universally valid, 
unfailing good taste”? Standardized objects, as carriers of a unified and taste- 
ful style that expressed the potential of the times, would function then as a 


36 Hermann Muthesius, in “Muthesius/van de Velde: Werkbund Theses and Antitheses,” 
trans. Michael Bullock, in Programs and Manifestoes on 2oth-century Architecture, ed. 
Ulrich Conrads (Cambridge, MA: MIT Press, 1971), 28. 
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powerful antidote to the plague of commodities whose form was dictated by 
the shifting currents of fashion and by nostalgic historicism.?” 

However, the artist members of the Werkbund saw no such salvation in the 
type. They objected to what they saw as the stifling limitations of standardiza- 
tion, and the architect and designer Henry van de Velde countered Muthesius’ 
theses with ten of his own. Van de Velde’s theses emphasized the importance 
of the unrestricted nature of the individual creativity of the artist in develop- 
ing the new style. He and other so-called “individualists” strongly defended the 
autonomy of the artists and their freedom to follow their individual visions to 
good design.3® While many of the individualists shared Muthesius’s vision of 
a unified, German style, they believed that it would emerge organically over 
time as the inspired product of many artists’ unique visions, not as the single, 
set outcome of careful, rational planning. Some in the individualist wing re- 
mained so committed to the ideal of artistic freedom that they were reluctant 
to embrace the concept of a unified style, arguing that attempting to arrive at 
one simply stifled artistic creativity and aesthetic excellence.?9 

The debate about how best to go about creating the ideal Werkbund style 
was interrupted by the start of World War 1 in August of 1914, leaving it unre- 
solved. The lack of a clear plan for achieving a suitable modern German style 
did not, however, deter the Werkbund from pursuing other means of “enno- 
bling commerce.’ From its very beginnings, the Werkbund recognized that it 
would need to educate consumers about quality and style in mass-produced 
goods. While its ultimate goal was the mass production of tasteful commodi- 
ties that manifested a suitably modern style, the organization also understood 
that, in order for producers of such goods to be successful, a reliable pool of 
willing consumers would need to be prepared to admire, desire, and purchase 
them. This is why “education” and “propaganda” featured prominently in the 
Werkbund program. The German bourgeoisie, traditionally understood to be 
the guardians of culture, served as the main focus of the group’s educational ef- 
forts. Members of the Werkbund, for the most part bourgeois themselves, found 
that these traditional protectors of art and culture had lost their sense of good 
taste, having been seduced by the charms of cheap, stylistically incoherent, 
mass-produced goods. At that point, the bourgeoisie needed to be re-educated 
in matters of taste. For the Werkbund, this meant that its members needed to 
help consumers learn to identify the specific commodities that the organiza- 
tion advocated as conforming to an appropriately tasteful, contemporary style. 


37 Schwartz, The Werkbund, 127. 
38 Fora detailed overview of the debate, see Campbell, German Werkbund, 57-81. 
39 Campbell, German Werkbund, 60. 
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They found that one of the most effective tools in this educational effort was 
advertising, or as it was widely known before World War 1, propaganda.*° 

The Werkbund’s strong advocacy of advertising was a somewhat advanced 
stance for its time. Advertising had numerous critics from the left and the 
right sides of the political spectrum, and both sides denounced, for various 
reasons, the increasing commercialization of culture and everyday life.“ The 
line of argument against advertising that the Werkbund sought most directly 
to counter was the assertion that advertisements undermined German culture. 
The Werkbund joined with other voices from the general applied arts reform 
movement (Kunstgewerbebewegung), arguing that advertisements were capa- 
ble of strengthening German culture, but that they must be produced follow- 
ing high aesthetic standards. Many advocates used the terms “Reklamekunst” 
(advertising art) and “Reklamekultur” (advertising culture), and they promoted 
advertisements as an ideal means to improve taste by presenting examples 
of modern “advertising art” to a wide public. However, as advertising became 
more professionalized during the years leading up to World War 1, many sup- 
porters of advertising, including members of the Werkbund, argued that ad- 
vertising, as a key component of the economic life of Germany, was already 
contributing to German culture and that it no longer needed to be presented 
as art, but as a specific cultural object in its own right.*? Regardless of the spe- 
cific arguments that various individual members used in favor of advertising, 
the Werkbund embraced its power. In fact, the entire Werkbund program can 
be seen as a type of advertising campaign for industrial production, capitalism, 
and advertising. The group’s overall efforts to promote mass-produced com- 
modities as culturally valuable contributors to a unifying German style sought 
to make the conditions of modern capitalism acceptable, even desirable, and 
the Werkbund embrace of advertising underscored its commitment to selling 
capitalism itself. 

While the Werkbund was not the only organization advocating the pos- 
sibilities of advertising, it saw its efforts as complementary to other groups’ 


40 As Christiane Lamberty points out, the political valence that we associate with the term 
“propaganda” today did not inform the German use of the term before World War 1. For 
a brief history of the various German terms used for advertising in Imperial Germany 
(Werbung, Propaganda, Annonce), see Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 17-21. 

For a discussion of the shift in the meaning of propaganda in relation to advertising 

during and after ww1, see Chapter Four. 

41 For an overview of understandings of the relationship between art and advertising in 
Wilhelmine Germany, see Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 321-378. 

42 For a summary of arguments for and against advertising in Imperial Germany, see 
Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 321-335. 
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attempts to stave off what was perceived as capitalism’s assault on culture 
during the Wilhelmine era. Unlike many critics of the alienating effects of 
capitalism—most prominently, Marxist critics—the Werkbund accepted in- 
dustrialized capitalism, but they sought ways to improve it. The members of 
the Werkbund distanced themselves overtly from followers of Marx, who fo- 
cused on ownership of the means of production and analyzed the resulting 
alienation of laborers from the goods they produced. The Werkbund focused 
more centrally on the gap between producers and consumers that had arisen 
as the result of mass production and distribution, and they attempted to in- 
tervene in the growing importance of mercantile enterprises as mediators be- 
tween those who made and those who purchased manufactured goods.*? 

In its concern with the role of mediator in the consumption process—a step 
in the capitalist transaction grounded in neither production nor consump- 
tion—the Werkbund, perhaps inadvertently, asserted the greater importance 
of the circulation of signs over the circulation of actual goods. The group’s at- 
tention to managing the meanings of commodities is logical in light of its focus 
on culture (Kultur), the realm usually associated with the production and trans- 
mission of meaning, although traditionally through art forms such as literature 
or painting. This attention to culture was typical of bourgeois critiques of capi- 
talism that circulated during the Wilhelmine era. Such analyses did not often 
question the fundamental economic structures that undergirded society or the 
political system that supported them. Instead, such critique focused on the 
adverse effects of capitalism as they were manifested in the realm of culture. 
Critics denounced what they saw as the assault on German culture launched 
by industrialization, the rationalization of the production and distribution of 
goods, and the rise of mass culture, and it is from within the cultural sphere 
that they believed they had to intervene to save culture.** While such interven- 
tions did nothing to change the capitalist system that critics regarded as the 


43 Werkbund attacks on the role of mercantile function in the capitalist economy often 
took the form of overt anti-Semitism. The writings of the sociologist Werner Sombert, for 
example, stand as particularly egregious examples of this tendency. See Schwartz, The 
Werkbund, 82-91. 

44 Hamlin describes such critiques as “middle-class critiques that did not fundamentally 
question the social bases of society, but rather interrogated the direction and conse- 
quences of the last decades of prosperity,’ “Romanticism, Spectacle,’ 255. He correctly 
identifies the class affiliation of such thinkers as middle class, but, as Mark Hewitson has 
argued, substantial numbers of educated middle-class Germans seem to have been con- 
tent with the direction that Germany was heading and did not believe that its cultural 
life was suffering as deeply as many reformers argued it was, Hewitson, “German Public 
Opinion and the Question of Industrial Modernity: Wilhelmine Depictions of the French 
Economy.” European Review of History 7, no. 1 (Spring 2000), 45-61. 
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cause of these problems, their concentrated attention on the cultural realm 
was very much in keeping with German bourgeois tradition. In fact, for the 
German bourgeoisie, culture provided more than the traditional intellectual 
and spiritual refuge from the pedestrian machinations of society—it also pro- 
vided them with economic opportunity. As Frederic Schwartz has observed, 
culture “became another growth industry.’*° Members of the Werkbund were, 
then, among the many innovative participants in and beneficiaries of this 
“srowth industry” just after the turn of the century. By working according to 
an expanded understanding of culture that could include modem, industrially 
produced goods and advertising, the Werkbund sought to ease the anti-capi- 
talist anxieties of the bourgeoisie while raising the aesthetic and production 
standards of German manufacturing. The organization devised ways to serve 
as an informed mediator between producers and consumers, approaches that 
were meant to decrease the role of the profit-oriented merchant in determin- 
ing what people chose to buy. 

Prominent among the ways that the Werkbund sought to help consum- 
ers make prudent choices among the commodities vying for their attention 
was the promotion of the designer as mediator between manufacturers and 
consumers.*° As the creator of beautiful, useful, high-quality objects, the de- 
signer could help consumers make wise purchases by offering them the re- 
liability and recognizably superior quality that most products were lacking. 
Ideally, the designer’s work could teach consumers to choose modern, tasteful 
goods, which would make them less susceptible to the lures of inexpensive, 
fleetingly fashionable wares that shop owners offered. Given the importance 
of the mediating role the Werkbund assigned to the designer, the group’s un- 
derstanding of this figure’s contribution to culture closely resembled tradi- 
tional bourgeois veneration of the special talents of the artist whose vision 
transcends materiality and the vagaries of contemporary circumstances. The 
designer, deeply engaged with commerce and immersed in the prosaic mate- 
rial culture of the everyday, fit neatly into the Werkbund’s expansive concept 
of culture. However, the organization did not understand the designer as an 
equivalent of the fine artist, but, in Simmel’s terms, as a figure representing 
the second of the two “poles of human creativity’—fine arts and applied arts. 


45 “Culture became another growth industry; as a concept constituted by academic dis- 
ciplines, the bourgeois press, and institutions of the so-called Reform Movement 
(Reformbewegung), it became one of the most powerful ways of analyzing the effects 
of capitalism, of producing and disseminating knowledge about it,” Schwartz, The 
Werkbund, 14. 

46 Jeremy Aynsley, Graphic Design in Germany 1890-1945 (Berkeley and Los Angeles: Univer- 
sity of California Press, 2000), 39. 
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Another important strategy the Werkbund used in its attempts to weaken 
the role of the merchant in guiding consumer choice was education, specifi- 
cally consumer education (Konsumentenerziehung). While some members 
argued for focusing their educational efforts on the merchants themselves in 
order to make them better mediators, others contended that consumers or 
producers made the more logical targets.*” One of the key voices for directing 
attention to both consumers and producers was the industrialist Karl Ernst 
Osthaus, who served as an important organizer of the Werkbund’s education 
program. Osthaus believed that the wealthy and powerful should support and 
further the work of artists. He believed that he, as a wealthy manufacturer, bore 
the responsibility of exposing as many people to the uplifting powers of art as 
possible.*8 To this end, he had founded the Folkwang-Museum in his industrial 
home town of Hagen in 1902 so that the residents could view his extensive 
collections of European modernist art and applied arts objects from all over 
the world. In 1909, with the support of the Werkbund, he founded the German 
Museum for Art in Trade and Industry (DMKHG). Having long been interested 
in collecting examples of the applied arts such as textiles, porcelain, and pot- 
tery, Osthaus believed that the DMKHG enabled him not only to expand the 
types of objects he gathered, but also to further the cause of German style by 
exhibiting representative examples of high-quality, mass-produced goods. 

Exhibitions were central to Osthaus’s conception of education. In a 1909 
article, he asserted the importance of exhibitions for teaching producers and 
consumers about quality products. 


The task of familiarizing the public with the intentions of the [Werkbund] 
movement falls on the exhibitions. They have positioned themselves be- 
tween the tradesmen and consumers as a taste-regulating factor. They 
have exerted a gentle pressure on the tradesmen and producers. How 
many factory owners, in light of the opportunity to visit an exhibition, 
have decided to hire an artist rather than using an in-house pattern-mak- 
er. How many tradesmen have cursed when the consumer, previously so 
compliant, suddenly insists on wares that previously did not exist only 
because he did not have them.*9 


47 Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 328-335. 

48 For a discussion of the Folkwang Museum and Osthaus’ approach to collecting, muse- 
ums, and exhibitions, see Herta Hesse-Frielinghaus, Karl Ernst Osthaus. Leben und Werk 
(Recklinghausen: Verlag Aural Bongers, 1971). 

49 “Die Aufgabe, das Publikum mit den Absichten der Bewegung vertraut zu machen, ist 
den Ausstellungen zugefallen. Sie haben sich als geschmacksregelnder Faktor zwischen 
Händler und Käufer eingeschoben. Es ist ein sanfter Zwang auf Händler und Erzeuger 
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Here, Osthaus rehearses the usual Werkbund antipathy toward the figure 
of the merchant, but he also argues that exhibitions of consumer goods can 
replace the tradesman as the primary mediator between producer and con- 
sumer. Exhibitions can remove the obfuscating filter that the merchant places 
between producers and consumers; they can inspire manufacturers to invite 
skilled artists to design their goods, and they can present buyers directly 
with well-formed commodities that those buyers will come to realize are the 
types of objects that should always be available to them. In order to expose 
the greatest possible number of people to this type of instructive display, 
Osthaus conceived of the DMKHG less as a static gathering place for exemplary 
pieces and more as a “roving museum” (Wandermuseum) that could reach peo- 
ple all over Germany.°® He and his assistant August Kuth organized a series of 
traveling exhibitions from which visitors could learn to understand what well- 
designed, high-quality industrially produced objects could be. 

In the same article, Osthaus acknowledges that large applied arts exposi- 
tions and applied arts museums had done a great deal to educate producers 
and consumers about artistic household objects, and consequently had done 
much to elevate public taste. But he argues that the DMKHG can make an even 
worthier contribution to the cause of style due to the nature of the objects that 
the museum collected—business-related works that these other venues had 
traditionally ignored: 


First and foremost, all business-related printed matter and advertising 
material belong here. These all lead a far-too transitory existence and 
often can no longer be found in circulation, even when their exemplary 
status is beyond question. So the Museum will attempt to gather into 
its archive abundant quantities of letters, receipts, catalogues, packag- 
ing, signets, posters, and all similar objects—as long as they have artistic 
value.?! 


von ihnen ausgegangen. Wie mancher Fabrikant hat sich angesichts einer Ausstel- 
lungsmöglichkeit zum ersten Male entschlossen, einen Künstler statt des eigenen Mus- 
terzeichners in Brot zu setzen. Wie mancher Händler hat geflucht, wenn der einst so 
folgsame Kunde plötlzich auf Waren bestand, die es früher nicht gab, weil er sie nicht 
hatte,’ Osthaus, “Das Deutsche Museum für Kunst in Handel und Gewerbe,” 1909, in 
Reden und Schriften. Folkwang, Werkbund, Arbeitsrat, ed. Rainer Stamm (Cologne: Verlag 
der Buchhandlung Walther König, 2002), 69. 

50 _ Kurt Freyer, “Ein Wandermuseum,” 1913, cited in Karl Ernst Osthaus, Reden und Schriften. 
Folkwang, Werkbund, Arbeitsrat, ed. Rainer Stamm (Cologne: Verlag der Buchhandlung 
Walther König, 2002), 67. 

51 “Hierzu gehören in erster Linie alle Drucksachen des Kaufmännischen Verkehrs und 
Reklameartikel. Sie alle führen ein viel zu flüchtiges Dasein und sind im Verkehr oft 
längst nicht mehr anzutreffen, wenn ihre Vorbildlichkeit noch außer Frage steht. So ist 
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The DMKHG approach to collecting was unusual in comparison to most 
museums’ collecting practices. Traditional museums focused on gathering 
objects that were unique (or of limited quantity), aesthetic, and produced by 
hand. Contrastingly, the DMKHG collected objects that were multiple, industri- 
ally produced, instrumental, commercial, and ephemeral. None of these items 
was unique, and none was meant to have an enduring value, but these are the 
very qualities that, for Osthaus, made them perfect for Werkbund purposes. 
Such an object—a poster, for example—while of little use once it had ful- 
filled its purpose of alerting viewers to the event or product it was promoting, 
could continue to help museum visitors understand what made it successful at 
the moment from the recent past when it was produced and circulated.5? 
In this way, they could also see how the style in which it had been designed 
helped to increase its effectiveness. By linking a commercially successful, vis- 
ible style to a particular moment, Osthaus believed that viewers would begin 
to understand the development process of a modern German style, and he 
hoped that such understanding would enable them to foster the further devel- 
opment of a style suited to their present. 

In the agenda of the DMKHG is an acknowledgement of the importance 
of the commodity in German life. By archiving advertising—a phenomenon 
that many critics decried as the antithesis of art due to its instrumentality, its 
ephemerality, its disposability, and its promotion of crass commerce—the 
DMKHG was ushering into the realm of German culture what traditionalists 
had considered to be the antithesis of art. The Werkbund acknowledged the 
realities of how capitalist markets and industrial manufacturing had affected 
culture by broadening it to include the results of mass production. However, 
while ostensibly about elevating taste, improving style, and nurturing a flour- 
ishing modern German culture, the Werkbund’s pedagogical efforts operated 
primarily as a way to sell buying and selling. The organization premised its 
program on the notion that people made their purchasing decisions primarily 
based on the look of products. Thus, by promoting a specific style that would 
enable viewers to identify instantly by sight what was meant to be a high- 


das Museum bemüht, Briefe, Rechnungen, Kataloge, Verpackungen, Signete, Plakate und 
alle ähnlichen Objekte, sofern sie künstlerischen Wert haben, in reichlichen Mengen in 
sein Archiv zu bringen,” Osthaus, “Das Deutsche Museum,” 70. 

In a different article, Osthaus described further aspects of the collection, noting that 
it would also include representative samples of materials commonly used to produce 
objects, as well as a storehouse of aesthetically valuable appliances, tiles, textiles, and 
similar items, Osthaus, “Gründung eines deutschen Museums für Kunst in Handel und 
Gewerbe,” 1909, in Reden und Schriften, 68. 

52 Presumably, the letters, receipts, signets, and other printed materials would also con- 
tain trademarks and logos that exhibited the appropriate modern style advocated by the 
Werkbund. 
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quality, and therefore purchase-worthy commodity, the Werkbund also 
promoted a specific way of seeing, or in Diebold’s terms, a specific, consump- 
tion-oriented “thinking eye”: consumer choice was meant to be guided first 
by the appearance of modern style of a product, then by the meanings that 
the appearance mobilized. Ultimately, regardless of statements about “enno- 
bling commerce, the Werkbund program functioned as an elaborate adver- 
tising campaign for particular mass-produced products whose appearance 
communicated German-ness, modern progressiveness, and high standards 
of design and manufacture that enabled them to compete successfully both 
domestically internationally. While perhaps the Werkbund-approved com- 
modities were not as shabbily produced or stylistically anachronistic and 
decorated as the goods that the group disparaged, they were commodities 
designed to lure buyers by means of their appearances just the same. As 
hieroglyph then, Werkbund style communicated more than modern German 
national identity; it also conveyed Werkbund ideals while functioning as a 
hieroglyph of the legitimacy of capitalist production and consumption. 


2 Lucian Bernhard and the Sachplakat 


In the Werkbund’s efforts to “ennoble commerce,’ the Sachplakat, or object 
poster, held a prominent position. It represented the organization's ideal of 
good poster design. Because of its startlingly, yet appealingly simple design and 
its communicative efficiency, the object poster easily upheld the Werkbund 
ideal of quality that is immediately visible in the form of an object. The object 
poster simultaneously communicates its message and its essence as advertis- 
ing. There is no mistaking the Sachplakat for a painting or even an illustration; 
it prominently displays its purpose as advertisement for a specific manufac- 
turer’s product, and its concentrated focus ensures that viewers run no risk of 
misunderstanding what it is selling. Further, the efficiency of the Sachplakat— 
the fact that its function is evident in its form—also reflects the Werkbund 
notion of Sachlichkeit, or practicality.°? Its very name, in fact, signals this prin- 
ciple. (The name also points to what the poster depicts: a thing—Sache or 
object.) For Werkbund members, a form was sachlich when it clearly expressed 
its function without relying on superfluous layers of ornamentation. Yet in 
order for an object to be truly worthy in the Werkbund’s estimation, its form 


53 The term “Sachlichkeit as used by the Werkbund, has several possible translations, 
including practicality, sobriety, and objectivity, Schwartz, The Werkbund, 41-43. 
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first had to be beautiful and then to express its function.*+ While the object 
poster would not have qualified as beautiful according to traditional aesthetic 
standards, it was deemed an exemplary, therefore collectible, category of post- 
er by Osthaus and the DMKHG because of its ability to combine practicality 
with modern aesthetic sensibilities. It left behind the aesthetic conventions of 
fine art that had characterized earlier “artistic posters” to embrace the hiero- 
glyphic appeal of modern, functional style. 

In fact, what made the Sachplakat so important was its modernity. It deliv- 
ered a clear and memorable message instantly, its bold colors and clear lines 
helping it to stand out from the other posters that crowded the columns—the 
Litfaßsäule—where posters were legally permitted to be displayed.®> The de- 
sign and rhetorical impulse of the object poster marked it as among the first 
types of advertising to attempt to conform to the demands of the changing, 
increasingly dense and chaotic German city space. In general, the early years 
of the color lithographic poster can be seen as setting an important precedent 
in the history of advertisements designed to meet the demands of the urban 
environment. However, posters by its early “masters,” for example, the French 
artists Jules Chéret and Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec or the English Beggarstaff 
Brothers, still relied on the process of reading, or the gradual piecing together 
of meaning from the various elements in the ad, in order to communicate their 
messages. The key distinction between the Sachplakat and these earlier post- 
ers was its appeal to instantaneous comprehension. When the object poster 
emerged, just after the turn of the nineteenth into the twentieth century, most 
German poster designers were taking their cues from the visual codes of fine 
art. They focused more centrally on creating visually striking pictures than on 
communicating a sales message. Accordingly, the majority of German posters 
seemed to address a viewer who was able to spend time decoding the ads’ mes- 
sages. By contrast, the object poster did not encourage the viewer to linger over 
it. Its message was meant to come through clearly and instantly, in the brief 
glimpse that a viewer cast on it while hurrying past it. 

When the Sachplakat began to circulate, the usual German poster was, at 
its worst, an amalgamation of florid text and a fairly conventionally rendered 
image of something that may or may not have had anything directly to do with 
the product being promoted. At its best, the poster either combined classical 


54 John Heskett, German Design 1870-1918 (New York: Taplinger Publishing Company, 1986), 
121. See also Frederic Schwartz, “Form Follows Fetish: Adolf Behne and the Problem of 
Sachlichkeit; Oxford Art Journal 21, no. 2 (1998): 47-77. 

55 For an historical overview of the emergence of the Litfaßsäule, or poster column, in the 
nineteenth century, see Werner Faultisch, Medienwandel in Industrie- und Massenzeitalter 
(1830-1900) (Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2004), 145-149. 
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FIGURE 12 

Julius Diez, poster for v11 
International Art Exhibition 
in the Royal Glaspalast, 1901, 
lithograph, 86.5 x 91.5 cm 








references with the organic flourishes of Jugendstil line, as in the case of a pre- 
1901 design by Julius Diez for the eighth annual International Art Exhibition 
sponsored by the Artists’ Association of Munich (Fig. 12), or it synthesized 
semi-abstract forms, patterning, and innovative typefaces, as in the widely 
circulated 1898 advertisement for Tropon powdered egg white that was de- 
signed by Werkbund member Henry van de Velde (Fig. 13).5° These posters, 
along with the majority of advertisements printed around the fin-de-siecle, 
were conceived of and executed with the expectation that the viewer would 
be sufficiently intrigued by the overall visual impact of the designs to stop 
and take the time to decipher them. This model of viewership presupposes a 
visual environment conditioned by the culture of the book and the enduring 
centrality of the printed word.” The tradition of the book was cherished in 


56 Eberhard von Bodenhausen, a co-founder of the influential arts periodical Pan, commis- 
sioned van de Velde to create the corporate design for Tropon, a German processed food 
manufacturer. 

57 Books and reading were considered fundamental to Kultur, and, as such, they were “con- 
sidered the very fundament of nation-building and an instrument in the struggle against 
other peoples,’ Gideon Reuveni, Reading Germany: Literature and Consumer Culture in 
Germany before 1933, trans. Ruth R. Morris (Oxford, U.K., and New York: Berghahn Books, 
2006), 19. Reuveni also provides an overview of Germans’ reading habits during the early 
twentieth century, 56-96. 

Significantly, in their praise of the object poster, members of the Werkbund and 
other advertising experts still argued in terms of attracting viewers rather than reaching 
consumers. 
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FIGURE 13 

Henry van de Velde, poster 
for Tropon, 1898, lithograph, 
image 31.1 x 19.9 cm, sheet 
36.4 x 27.7 cM 





Germany, particularly since it was the birthplace of Johannes Gutenberg, the 
fifteenth-century printer and publisher whose introduction of moveable type 
into Europe dramatically reduced the cost of printing books, making them 
more widely available to a greater proportion of the population. For those 
who commissioned and executed the majority of posters that circulated, if the 
design caught a viewer’s attention, the poster had accomplished its goal. They 
assumed that, once engaged, the viewer would continue to read for the sales 
message. These advertisements were designed by artists who thought of them- 
selves as artists, not as specialists in designing posters.5® However, as advertis- 
ing developed into a professional specialty in rapidly industrializing Germany, 
a realm of expertise with its own distinct set of academic, economic, and 


58 At this point, most commercial advertisements were commissioned by businessmen 
who either requested posters from printers that combined stock imagery with the spe- 
cific details provided by the business commissioning the ad or they asked fine artists to 
create pictures to accompany informational text. For an overview of the development of 
the advertising poster, the changing understandings of its potential by German business- 
men, and artists’ attitudes toward creating posters, see Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 
185-198. 
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aesthetic rules, such indirect approaches to delivering sales messages became 
the targets of withering criticism.59 

Werkbund member and critic Fritz Hellwag, for example, dismissed the 
efforts of early poster artists and the businessmen who employed them as 
hopelessly misdirected: 


Most of the earlier posters simply attempted in various ways to excite 
attention and only later trotted out their true, that is, economic message. 
After the viewer had enjoyed a joke, a clever drawing, a colorful flourish, 
or a decorative picture, he was either shamed into disillusionment or sur- 
prised with brutality.”6° 


In the case of Van de Velde’s Tropon poster, viewers who are drawn initially 
to the intriguing imagery and tasteful balance of shapes and patterns realize 
that they are studying nothing more than a modified depiction of the compa- 
ny’s earlier logo of three sparrows, stylized as separating egg yolks and whites, 
while being instructed that Tropon is nothing less than “the most concentrated 
nutrition.” The design and message are incongruous—the forms and colors 
that seemed so intriguing are exposed in their full banality by the hyperbolic 
yet demystifying text, leaving viewers perhaps merely amused or even disap- 
pointed, not necessarily primed to purchase. 

Hellwag decried the inefficiency of such an approach, which de-emphasized 
selling in favor of attracting notice, denouncing not only the distracting in- 
effectiveness of using imagery that did not overtly support the product, but 
also the senseless waste of the viewer’s time that such extended engagement 
encouraged. Advertising professionals found that this leisurely approach sim- 
ply did not acknowledge the realities of outdoor environment of poster display 
or the hurried, harried, mobile state of the urban consumer-viewer. The typical 
pre-1914 German city view would have included trams, carts, and buses covered 
in signage; sides of buildings plastered with signs both painted and posted; 


59 Foran overview of the rise of the advertising professional in Germany, see Dirk Reinhardt, 
Von der Reklame zum Marketing. Geschichte der Wirtschaftswerbung in Deutschland (Berlin: 
Akademie Verlag, 1993), 24-168. Also, see Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 234-320. 

60 “Die meisten der bisherigen Plakate suchten auf die verschiedenste Art nur die 
Aufmerksamkeit überhaupt zu erregen und rückten erst dann mit dem wahren, das heißt 
mit dem geschäftlichen Zweck heraus. Nachdem der Beschauer sich an einem Scherz, 
an einer witzigen Zeichnung, an einer farbigen Fanfare oder an einer dekorativen Bild- 
mässigkeit erfreut hatte, wurde ihm die Überraschung und Ernüchterung, je nachdem 
entweder brutal oder schamhaft, beigebracht,” Fritz Hellwag, “Bernhard,’ Das Plakat 7, 
no. ı (Special Issue 1916), 4. 
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shop windows filled with carefully arranged wares; sandwich men walking 
the streets with their signboards draped over their shoulders; Litfaßsäule that 
displayed numerous different posters simultaneously; and increasingly, elec- 
tronically illuminated signs that flashed or glowed steadily.©! Urban viewers, 
whether on foot or in some sort of transportation, would have moved through 
an environment fully saturated with insistent, competing advertising mes- 
sages. Given the conditions of this environment and the rapid pace at which 
viewers moved through it, the advertising expert Growald advises, “Don't write 
any novels on the poster—no one wants to get cold feet while standing on the 
street.”62 

Instead, what was needed, according to Hellwag, Growald, and others, was 
a mode of address more suited to the modern urban environment than the 
usual appeals to traditional modes of apprehension that presumed calm sur- 
roundings and the leisurely pace of contemplation. For many early twentieth- 
century observers, the modern age was marked by acceleration of all aspects 
of life. The sociologist Simmel, for example, noted that the psychological foun- 
dation of the modern urban dweller had changed dramatically in comparison 
with that of rural inhabitants and urbanites from earlier times. Assaulted by 
a constant barrage of sensations, the modern city inhabitant adapted to the 
faster pace of life by developing a careful indifference, a “blasé metropolitan 
attitude” that enabled him or her to withstand and even successfully navigate 
the ever-changing rush of stimuli that characterize contemporary city life.63 
More recently, the critic Paul Virilio has referred to this constantly destabilized 
and destabilizing urban environment as a site of only “habitable circulation.’* 
In this view, the city is no longer a reliably static set of landmarks and path- 
ways, but an unstable locus of perpetual flux. Nothing seems secure, and even 
the most permanent, solid-seeming structures and routes change constantly 
under the shifting layers of advertisements, resurfacings, and reorientations 
for new commercial purposes. The city has become less of a physical location 
than a configuration of signs whose meanings slide and change under the 


61 See Reinhardt, Reklame zum Marketing, 289-329, and Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 
205-211. 

62 “Erzähle auf dem Plakat keinen Roman, denn niemand will sich auf der Straße kalte Füße 
holen,’ Growald, Der Plakat-Spiegel, 117. 

63 Georg Simmel, “Die Großstädte und das Geistesleben,” Jahrbuch der Gehe-Stiftung zu 
Dresden 9. Die Großstadt. Vorträge und Aufsätze zur Städteausstellung, Winter 1902-1903. 
(1903): 187-206. 

64 Paul Virilio connects this restless version of the city to the logic of speed that results from 
the acceleration of modern life; he terms this logic of speed “dromology,’ Speed and Poli- 
tics: An Essay on Dromology, trans. Mark Polizzotti (New York: Semiotext(e), 1986), 6. 
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relentless pressures of the circulation of commodities.®° In fact, under these 
conditions the city, too, becomes a more or less “habitable” commodity. 

Communication in such an environment required streamlining and accel- 
eration if any message was to reach distracted, mobile individuals (and most 
early twentieth-century advertising professionals continued to think of indi- 
viduals rather than masses when it came to theorizing address).®° The solution 
that advertising experts like Hellwag and Growald called for was the simpli- 
fication of form and content—the reduction and compression of messages 
into pure promotion of sales. The Sachplakat represented one of the most suc- 
cessful applications of this new conceptualization of appealing to the urban 
viewer-consumer. 

In its compression, the Sachplakat functioned as a hieroglyph promoting 
instant comprehension. However, this instantaneousness and easy equation 
of maker’s name with product elided the process whereby a standard mass- 
produced object becomes commodity, training viewers to regard the brand as 
the ideal form of the object that the poster depicted. The Werkbund celebrated 
this maneuver as an artful way of closing the gap between consumer and pro- 
ducer—the organization regarded this move as a way of educating consumers 
in how best to select commodities. Yet the elision of the commodifying process 
produced the alienation that had been disturbing critics since the rise of capi- 
talism. Marx, for example, had been troubled already in the mid-nineteenth 
century by the way in which the object turned commodity is able to encode 
and conceal the process of labor and the creation of value that constructed it. 
He thus argued for a mode of critical engagement with the world that would 
reveal the process by which value was created, a mode of reading that could 
decode the commodified object that operates hieroglyphically to mask the 
workings of capitalism. 


Value ... does not stalk about with a label describing what it is. It is value, 
rather, that converts every product into a social hieroglyphic. Later on, 
we try to decipher the hieroglyphic, to get behind the secret of our own 
social products; for to stamp an object of utility as a value, is just as much 
a social product as language.67 


65 In early twentieth-century Germany, the shifting face of the city and the increasing 
number of advertisements that covered it were cause of considerable concern among 
members of the Heimatschutzbewegung, Reinhardt, Reklame zum Marketing, 378-387. 

66 Fora discussion of the intersections between psychology and early advertising theories, 
see Reinhardt, Reklame zum Marketing, 87-99. 

67 Karl Marx, Capital, vol. 1, trans. Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling, ed. Friedrich Engels. 
(London: ElecBook, 1998), 107. https://ebookcentral-proquest-com.proxy.library.vcu.edu/ 
lib/vcu/reader.action?docID=3008518&ppg=1#. 
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Despite Marx’s pleas, such mystifying “hieroglyphics” proliferated. 
Subsequent critics have found them in a variety of visual forms ranging from 
shop windows to silent film to advertisements, including the Sachplakat, not to 
mention the products themselves.®* 

The Sachplakat functions as one of the most efficient instances of such mys- 
tifying hieroglyphics. It emerged at a crucial early point in the development 
of German advertising, when practitioners began to organize themselves as 
experts performing the specialized duties of a distinct profession.®? Arguing 
that advertising had a vital role to play in the contemporary economy, these ex- 
perts attempted to draw attention to the specificity of advertising as a mode of 
representation and as a form of address. Unlike proponents of “Reklamekunst” 
and “Reklamekultur,’ they sought to demarcate advertisements clearly from 
art. Distancing themselves from nineteenth-century attempts to formulate 
guidelines for creating advertising imagery based on the compositional and 
referential strategies of fine art, these early advertising specialists asserted 
that ads must follow criteria that embraced the functional nature of advertis- 
ing and its status as a rhetorical strategy. They hoped to invent a new visual 
rhetoric, one focused exclusively on the purpose of advertising—to generate 
sales. This new rhetoric would no longer be premised upon appeals to the dis- 
interested, contemplative gaze of traditional aesthetic experience; instead it 
was to address the distracted, hurried glance of the sensation-saturated urban 
dweller. The reduced visual language of the Sachplakat seemed to be a per- 
fect example of this new type of visual address. For many critics, the object 
poster provided welcome relief from the historicist allegorical figures and the 
Jugendstil-derived excesses that comprised most of the posters of the time, 
and it presented viewers with what seemed to be a definitive break with past 
attempts to design advertisements based on the standards of fine art. By em- 
bracing the circumstances and production methods of the contemporary mar- 
ketplace, the Sachplakat served as a noteworthy example of the Werkbund’s 
ideal of modern style. 

The “inventor” of this type of poster was Lucian Bernhard, and the story 
of how he came upon this approach to poster design is a narrative of typi- 
cal modernist reduction of form and elimination of extraneous detail. In 1903, 


68 Decades later, critical theorists Max Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno referred to such 
mystifying mechanisms as “priestly hieroglyphics” that flourished in mass culture, Max 
Horkheimer and Theodor Adorno, “Das Schema der Massenkultur,” 1942, in Adorno, 
Gesammelte Schriften 111 (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp, 1981), 332-335. 

69 Despite the growing division between the fine artists who worked occasionally in adver- 
tising and advertising artists who did not conceive of themselves as fine artists, the envi- 
ronment in which the object poster developed was still structured by traditional fine and 
applied arts training and aesthetic ideals. 
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Bernhard, a young artist struggling to get by in the German capital of Berlin, 
entered a poster contest—a typical vehicle that businesses used to find in- 
novative designs—for the Priester Match Company. His original design was 
a standard Jugendstil concoction featuring a table with a checked tablecloth, 
on which rested a lighted cigar in an ashtray and two matches, while some 
women danced in the background. When a friend asked if the just-completed 
mock-up was an advertisement for cigars, Bernhard began blacking out ele- 
ments until only the matches remained. Facing the rapidly approaching dead- 
line, he then simply painted the name “Priester” above the matches, and a 
successful formula was born (Fig. 10). Then, it apparently took the masterful 
eye of Ernst Growald, director of the printing firm Hollerbaum & Schmidt, to 
rescue Bernhard’s design from the pile of posters rejected by the other contest 
judges and declare it the winner. And at that point, Bernhard was signed on to 
become one of Hollerbaum & Schmidt's most prominent advertising artists, 
enabling the firm to become Berlin's leading poster-designing enterprise while 
ensuring that the Sachplakat would become Berlin’s signature poster style. 
Another version of the story of Bernhard’s “invention” places him deep in- 
side the burgeoning advertising milieu. As a young arrival in Berlin, Bernhard 
worked as a messenger boy for the printing firm Hollerbaum & Schmidt, and 
he also served as an assistant and copy artist for Ernst Growald, who worked 
as both the artistic director of Hollerbaum & Schmidt and as the editor of the 
periodical Moderne Reklame (Modern Advertising). From this vantage point, 
Bernhard was able to observe firsthand the elements that made ineffective or 
misleading posters, and using this knowledge, he was able to create a dramati- 
cally new design. Other accounts of how Bernhard arrived at the Sachplakat 
draw on his appreciation of the clear shapes and bright, interrupted colors 
used by the British poster artists known as the Beggarstaff Brothers, or they 
find visual precedents in early twentieth-century retail catalogues that con- 
tained row after row of photographs of starkly lit individual goods for sale.”° 
What is striking in these varied accounts of how Bernhard invented the 
Sachplakat—as the result of modernist streamlining and elimination of ex- 
traneous ornament, the professionalization and institutionalization of the 
advertising industry, or the exposure to various visual influences that resulted 
from increased international circulation of mass-produced images—is how 
decisively they position him at the nexus where discourses of art, advertising, 


70 Fora typical overview of the history of Bernhard’s creation of the poster contest entry, see 
Philip B. Meggs’ A History of Graphic Design, 2d ed. (New York: Van Nostrand Reinhold, 
1992), 256-257. For a more sober discussion of possible influences on Bernhard’s design, 
see Aynsley, Graphic Design in Germany, 78. 
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modernity, and modernism intersect. While what Bernhard produced was 
advertising, critics celebrated his work in ways reminiscent of the usual adula- 
tory treatment of fine artist as genius. Yet Bernhard was understood as a new 
type of artist, and critics were eager to distinguish him clearly from fine artists.” 

For example, writing in 1913, Werkbund member and poster designer Julius 
Klinger asserted that Bernhard was the first visual artist to understand fully 
that the field of advertising demanded entirely different skills than those 
associated with the fine artist. The fine artists who wished to create artistic 
advertisements, Klinger asserted, had nothing worthwhile to contribute to the 
practice of advertising: 


Today, since we have become very level-headed, we know that advertis- 
ing demands trained experts and artisans, and that the “artist with ideals” 
has no say in these matters. 

The first man to understood this state of affairs was Lucian Bernhard. 
Bernhard brought only his instinct for reality, without the influence of 
any artistic direction from an arts academy or applied arts school. He 
seemed to create out of nothing; in reality, he shaped matter, and he did 
so very decisively, coolly, and commercially. There are surely other ways 
to go about solving the problem [of designing posters], but since nature 
had given him a strong sense of form and color, his way was the boldest, 
the simplest and, therefore, the most striking....72 


71 Today, Bernhard is known as a graphic artist, but the term “Gebrauchsgraphiker,” or 
graphic artist, only came into common circulation during the 1920s. Pre-ww1 poster 
designers like Bernhard were referred to as Reklamekiinstler, Plakatkiinstler, or simply 
as Kiinstler. Reinhardt links the rise of the professional organization Bund Deutscher 
Gebrauchsgraphiker (Society of German Commercial Graphic Artists) after ww1 to the 
institutionalization of this shift, Reklame zum Marketing, 77-80. 

In addition to his work as a “graphic artist,’ however, Bernhard was also known as the 
designer of several popular typefaces, including Bernhard Antiqua and Bernhard Gothic, 
as a skilled book cover designer, and even as an interior decorator. For further details 
about the full range of Bernhard’s work, see Hubert Riedel, ed., Lucian Bernhard. Werbung 
und Design im Aufbruch des 20. Jahrhunderts. (Berlin: Institut für Auslandsbeziehungen, 
1999). 

72 “Heute, wo wir ganz nüchtern sind, wissen wir, daß die Reklame routineierte Fachleute 
und Handwerker verlangt und daß der ‘Künstler mit Idealen’ in dieser Angelegenheit 
nicht mehr mitzusprechen hat. 

“Der erste Mann, der diese Sachlage richtig erfaßte, war Lucian Bernhard. Bernhard 
brachte den Wirklichkeitsinstinkt mit und war durch keine Akademie oder Kunstgewer- 
beschule nach der künstlerischen Richtung hin beeinflußt. Er schuf nur anscheinend 
aus dem Nichts, in Wirklichkeit schuf er aus der Materie, ganz überlegt, ganz kühl und 
ganz kaufmännisch. Da ihm die Natur ein starkes Gefühl für Form und Farbe geschenkt 
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According to Klinger, Bernhard was distinguished not only by his innate 
sense of color and form, but also by the fact that he had not attended any arts 
academy that would have shaped his work. While in many ways Bernhard ap- 
pears here as an artistic genius in a traditional sense, Klinger is also careful not 
to elevate him to an overly idealized level. Bernhard did not create “from noth- 
ing” or solely from his own inspiration; rather, he worked with what was given, 
the materials of the contemporary world, and his simple, effective designs were 
the result of his logical and commercial approach to those materials. Klinger 
acknowledged thatthere were many other ways to address the problem of how 
to design an effective poster, but he found Bernhard’s solutions to be the sim- 
plest and cleverest, and they therefore exercised the greatest influence over the 
direction that advertising took in Germany. 

Klinger noted that Bernhard’s impact on the visual structures of German 
advertising was displeasing and even unsettling to many: “For those who must 
always have an artistic angle, advertising will lose its charm. But only when 
advertising becomes more of an economic issue can broad-reaching cultural 
values be achieved in this realm.’’? Here, Klinger asserts his belief, as a mem- 
ber of the Werkbund, that only visionary designers can unite art and commer- 
cial concerns to help the products of the modern era attain the highest cultural 
values. Yet, unlike Van de Velde, Osthaus, and the other members who believed 
that artists’ inspiration would provide the best impulses for improving mod- 
ern life, Klinger claimed that only highly specialized experts with the correct 
focus on the parameters of modern economic conditions would be able to pro- 
duce anything that could truly contribute to culture. He predicted that future 
generations of German advertising practitioners would continue on in the 
practical, economically driven direction toward which Bernhard had steered 
it. Free of the preconceptions about the cultural inferiority of advertising in 
relation to art, they would be able to create advertisements so faithful to their 
function that they would become aesthetic, and thereby contribute to the new, 
modern German style.”4 


hatte, so waren diese Aufgaben anders zu lösen, aber sein Weg war der kühnste, einfach- 
ste und darum auch der schlagendste.,’ Julius Klinger, “Plakate und Inserate,” Jahrbuch 
des Deutschen Werkbundes. Die Kunst in Industrie und Handel (Jena: E. Diederichs, 1913), 
10-11. 

73 “Für diejenigen Menschen, die immer einen künstlerischen Standpunkt haben müs- 
sen, wird die Reklame viel an Reiz verlieren; aber erst dann, wenn sie nur mehr eine 
wirtschaftliche Angelegenheit sein wird, werden auf diesem Gebiet breite Kulturwerte 
erzielt werden,’ Klinger, “Plakate und Inserate, 11. 

74 “Today’s generation of active advertising artists will acquire even greater technical skill 
and will attempt to accommodate the businessman’s perspective more fully. The future 
generation of advertising artists will no longer be weighed down by a paunch of artistic 
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The Werkbund was not the sole source of critical support for Bernhard and 
the achievements of the object poster. Looking back to the development of 
advertising in the years leading up to World War I, the left-leaning critic and 
art historian Adolf Behne declared that Lucian Bernhard’s Sachplakat rep- 
resented the last stage in the development of commercial posters.” Behne 
admired Bernhard specifically for his ability to design a poster that conformed 
to the conditions of the modern urban environment. In an examination of the 
history of German posters, Behne included a passage depicting Bernhard’s 
thoughts about how the object poster worked and the effects it was meant to 
produce: 


He said to himself: “The poster should charm the eye with an astonishing 
overall appearance, and the passerby should be able to take in the poster 
in an instant: Aha! A boot-, chocolate-, wicker furniture-, or book cover- 
maker! This can be achieved with a catchy picture of a typical object 
from a particular branch of business. And already the passerby should 
also have read the name of the firm—one-two-three—without having 
to stop: Schultze, Müller, Lehmann—These two hieroglyphs, object and 
name of firm, suffice completely. If a poster of this type is made well 
and with refinement, the name Tom or Dick or Harry will bind with the 
term “pomade” with every repeated encounter, and then it will be seated 
firmly in the brain of the passerby. And with that, the goal of the adver- 
tisement has been reached.””6 


prejudices, as the earlier generation has been. Instead, fresh, competent profession- 
als and artisans will emerge who no longer provide only a discrete artistic service, but 
who attempt to make advertising into an even broader economic factor. They will try 
to make work that is so flawless that it is also fully aesthetically satisfying” (Die heute 
tätige Generation der Reklamezeichner wird noch größere technische Fertigkeit erwer- 
ben und versuchen, der kaufmännischen Seite noch mehr gerecht zu werden. Die kom- 
mende Generation der Reklamezeichner wird nicht mehr wie die alte in einem Wulst 
künstlerischer Vorurteile befangen sein, sondern es werden frische, tüchtige Fachleute 
und Handwerker kommen, die nicht mehr eine einzelne künstlerische Leistung bieten, 
sondern die versuchen werden, die Reklame zu einem noch breiteren wirtschaftlichen 
Faktor zu machen. Sie werden versuchen, ihre Arbeiten so einwandfrei zu gestalten, daß 
auch nach der ästhetischen Seite hin vollständige Befriedigung eintritt”), Klinger, “Plakate 
und Inserate,’ 112. 

75  Behne believed that Bernhard’s posters represented the high point of commercial poster 
design and that subsequent developments constituted a decline into predictability and 
routine, “Alte und neue Plakate, in Das politische Plakat (Charlottenburg: Verlag “Das 
Plakat, 1919), 6. 

76 “Er sagte sich: Das Plakat soll durch ein verblüffendes Aussehen im Ganzen das Auge 
reizen, und schon im nämlichen Moment soll der Passant dem Plakate entnehmen 
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For Behne, the object poster is so clearly legible that he can actually re- 
construct Bernhard’s own thoughts about the effects of his innovative design. 
Speaking as Bernhard, Behne emphasizes the strength of the Sachplakat, its 
ability simultaneously to captivate the eye of the viewer and deliver a clear 
sales message. Its composition is unified—and unifying. Its condensed com- 
position strikes the eye as a single unit, and this visual impact helps the viewer 
synthesize the two individual “hieroglyphic” pieces—image of product and 
name of maker—into a unified, pictographic whole. 

However, Behne’s Bernhard does not rely solely on the hieroglyphic instan- 
taneity of the Sachplakat to ensure that viewers equate Priester, for example, 
with matches. He knows that, in order for this equation to become imprint- 
ed in their memories, viewers must be exposed to the poster repeatedly. The 
Sachplakat thus functions not only as a hieroglyph, but a modern, mass- 
produced and -circulated hieroglyph. By stripping away any fine art trappings 
from his poster design, Bernhard embraces the poster as poster. His images are 
meant to circulate widely, to be reproduced multiple times and displayed in 
multiple places, in the midst of urban bustle, decidedly in the mainstream of 
life. An object poster is utterly unlike a painting, a unique, precious image most 
often displayed in a space specifically devoted to it. For Behne, Bernhard truly 
seemed to understand how modern urban conditions had begun to change 
viewers’ relationships to images. He understood the need for a condensed 
composition that was visually compelling enough to seize viewers’ attention 
even after multiple viewings. 

Other modern traits that various critics highlighted in Bernhard’s posters are 
his remarkably clear typefaces and the vivid colors that he used. Both elements 
contribute to the instant impact of his posters. Behne sees Bernhard’s letter- 
ing as part of his overall ability to create an instantly comprehensible design: 
“... the lettering must be effortlessly legible; the eye should not need to stop for 


können: aha, eine Stiefel-, Schokoladen-, Korbmöbel—oder Bucheinbandsfirma! Dieses 
ist zu erreichen durch einprägsame Darstellung eines typischen Gegenstandes aus dem 
betreffenden Geschäftszweige. Aber der Passant soll, ohne sich länger aufhalten zu müs- 
sen, eins-zwei-drei auch schon den Namen der Firma gelesen haben: Schultze, Müller, 
Lehmann.—Diese zwei Hieroglyphen, Gegenstand und Firma, genügen vollständig. Ist 
das Plakat in solcher Art wirklich geschickt und mit Raffinement gemacht, so verbindet 
sich bei ständig wiederholtem Auftauchen schließlich der Begriff “Pomade” so eng mit 
dem Namen Hinz oder Kunz, daß er im Gehirn der Passanten wie eingegipst festsitzt. 
Und damit wäre ja der Werbezweck erreicht! Durch ein Einfügen von treuherzigen Versi- 
cherungen, wie “annerkannt preiswert” oder “nachweislich an Qualität unübertrefflich”, 
wird der Effekt des Plakates niemals gefördert, sondern bestimmt geschädigt, weil damit 
der Augeneindruck verworrener, d.h. weniger anziehend wird,” Behne, “Alte und neue 
Plakate,’ 6-7. 
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even a second to absorb the name. It has to jump into the eye of the passerby 
immediately.””’ For Behne, as for others, Bernhard’s lettering was a welcome 
relief from the Jugendstil-inspired “curlicue-scripts” (Schnörkelschriften) that 
made many posters nearly impossible to read.” 

Another critic, Paul Westheim, a dedicated collector and enthusiastic fan 
of posters, also saw Bernhard as very much in tune with his times, celebrating 
the designer's ability to exploit modern production techniques.’? Westheim 
focused in particular on Bernhard’s use of color: 


Of course, the most poisonous, artificial, piercing colors prepared by 
today’s chemical industry are used. Also in this regard Bernhard is a very 
modern man! [He is] is not even conceivable without the latest labora- 
tory distillations that have now saturated our entire existence with an 
intensely glowing sheen.®° 


Here, Westheim argues that Bernhard’s posters are striking due, in part, to sci- 
entific advances that have led to the creation of new lithographic inks. But 
modern science and production techniques are not enough to guarantee that 
an image will be compelling. For Westheim, it takes a very modern person, a 
designer like Bernhard, who is creative enough and finely enough tuned to the 
present to find a way to realize the full visual potential of what industry has 
produced. 

Bernhard used this basic approach to poster design for several very suc- 
cessful years. One of his most visible campaigns was for Manoli cigarettes 
(Fig. 14).5! With this design from 1910, Bernhard again employs his basic idea of 
setting product and producer name in uninterrupted, monochromatic space. 


77 “~. die Schrift muß von einer mühelosen Lesbarkeit sein; das Auge darf bei ihr nicht eine 
Sekunde zu stoppen brauchen, um den Name aufzunehmen. Dieser muß dem Passanten 
fertig ins Auge springen,’ Behne, “Alte und neue Plakate,” 7. 

78  Behne, “Alte und neue Plakate,’ 7. 

79 Kevin Repp, ‘Marketing, Modernity, and ‘the German People’s Soul,” in Selling Modernity: 
Advertising in Twentieth-Century Germany, ed. Pamela E. Swett, S. Jonathan Wiesen, and 
Jonathan R. Zatlin (Durham and London: University of North Carolina Press, 2007), 28. 

80 “Sicherlich verwendet man die giftigsten, unechten, spitzigen Farben, die heute die 
chemische Industrie bereitet. Auch darin ein ganz moderner Mensch! Auch hier nicht 
denkbar ohne die letzten Retortenergebnisse, die unser gesamtes Dasein mit starkleuch- 
tender Glut durchtränkt haben,” Westheim, “Lucian Bernhard,” Mitteilungen des Vereins 
der Plakatfreunde 1, no. 1 (1910), 9. 

81 For an overview of Bernhard’s work for Manoli cigarettes, see Hubert Riedel, “Visuelle 
Erscheinungsbilder. Lucian Bernhards Gestaltungskonzept für die Firma Manoli,” in 
Lucian Bernhard, ed. Hubert Riedel, 78-83. 
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FIGURE 14 Lucian Bernhard, poster for Manoli cigarettes, 1920, lithograph, 71 x 94.5 cm. 
Printer: Hollerbaum & Schmidt, Berlin, Germany 


The design’s prominent, single cigarette, however, is not presented in isolation, 
as the Priester matches were. Instead, the cigarette appears with its packaging, 
which bears the trademark for the company on the inside of the open box. 
The Manoli trademark, a sleek, sans-serif M set in a circular field, takes on the 
appearance of a cigarette as it is seen from the front. The viewer’s encounter 
with the hieroglyphic message is, thus, doubled in this design. In its equation 
of “Manoli” and cigarette, the poster heightens the memorable impact of the 
trademark that also seeks to unite producer (Manoli) and product (cigarette) 
into a single, unchanging, reliable sign.8? The process by which text and image 
inter-define each other in the Sachplakat is repeated in the trademark. In both 
object poster and trademark, the selling strategy consists of a synthesis of 


82 Here, both the trademark and the object poster fulfill the definition of what fin-de-siecle 
philosopher and semiotician Charles Sanders Peirce terms the icon: “An icon is a sign 
which stands for its object because as a thing perceived it excites an idea naturally allied 
to the idea that object would excite. Most icons, if not all, are likenesses of their objects,” 
“Of Reasoning in General,” 1894, in The Essential Peirce: Selected Philosophical Writings, 
vol. 2, 1893-1913, ed. The Peirce Edition Project (Bloomington: University of Indiana Press, 
1998), 13. 
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verbal sign, visual sign, and referent into one seamless hieroglyph that is in- 
stantly apprehensible to viewers. 

Itisin this Manoli poster that the purpose of the object poster becomes most 
immediately apparent. It is also here that, perhaps, Bernhard most fully con- 
forms to the Werkbund ideal of designer as mediator between producers and 
consumers. Bernhard’s strategy for addressing the distracted, hurried urban 
viewer encourages that viewer to adopt a new mode of perceiving the city and 
the commodities that are available and on display there. The Sachplakat, in its 
rejection of reading as a preferred way to absorb its message, cultivates a think- 
ing eye that trains the passerby to think or to see hieroglyphically, to perceive 
in trademarks, to learn to join manufacturer and product automatically into a 
single, recognizable, and reliable commodity. In other words, the poster works 
to counteract any sort of engagement that would recognize the mystifications 
of capitalism or to decode its hieroglyphics as Marx and others who opposed 
the machinations of commodity culture would have preferred. 

The Sachplakat could, therefore, be easily incorporated into the Werkbund 
vision of promoting trademarks and brand-name commodities as a means of 
“ennobling commerce” and closing the gap between producer and consumer.83 
The Werkbund advocated trademarks and brand-name goods, which they 
seemed to believe could also function in a hieroglyphic fashion, teaching 
consumers to think “quality” whenever they saw a specific trademarked com- 
modity. The followers of Muthesius saw in brands a realization of their goal of 
promoting standardized types as a means of building a coherent German style. 
As Werkbund co-founder and liberal politician Friedrich Naumann enthused: 


Everywhere the following system is becoming the new standard proce- 
dure in the applied arts: a business manufactures certain characteristic 
types or brands, advertises these types and seeks in this way to achieve a 
centralization of taste and of the market in a particular area.®* 


Ultimately, for advocates of Muthesius’ type, such centralization of the mar- 
ket and taste would reflect the success of the unifying German style that the 
Werkbund hoped to develop. In a world of such unity, the alienating gap be- 
tween producers and consumers would vanish. Just as brand or trademark 
and product type were meant to unite in the consumer's mind as one sign of 
reliable, high-quality commodity, so the producer and consumer were meant 


83 Fora brief history of the trademark in Germany, see Henriette Väth-Hinz, Odol. Reklame- 
Kunst um 1900, Werkbund-Archiv 14 (Gießen: Anabas-Verlag, 1985), 1-25. 
84 Naumann (1906), translated and cited in Schwartz, The Werkbund, 128. 
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to be joined in a community of mutual support and exchange in support of 
the higher ideal of German national culture. It is perhaps not surprising, then, 
that, as Schwartz asserts, “the trademark arose in Germany as a symbol of 
redemption.”8 

For many advertising professionals, the trademark was a logical comple- 
ment to advertising campaigns. In fact, many viewed the incorporation of 
trademarks into advertisements as a necessity. In his influential 1914 compen- 
dium of writings about advertising, Paul Ruben asserts that the use of trade- 
marks in ads is the most efficient way of ensuring that consumers get the 
intended messages: 


... it is important to everyone who creates advertisements that only the 
goods that he has labored to promote—often after great sacrifice—are 
the ones that buyers request. He thus has the special duty to introduce 
his products to the broad levels of the public by means of a verbal or 
visual sign that is sufficiently pithy and individualized for the public to 
take note of the product that bears this identifying sign, actually to ask 
for it, and to reject any other presumably false claims that [other prod- 
ucts are] “equivalent” or “just as good.”86 


For Ruben, the trademark helps to distinguish one product from another, 
granting that product an aura of individuality in a crowded field of similar, 
mass-produced commodities. In its ability simultaneously to isolate and iden- 
tify a specific good, the trademark serves as a hieroglyph whose consistent 
meaning and message is “choose this, then buy.” 

Ruben also believed that the trademark was so efficient at helping to guide 
consumers toward purchasing a specific commodity that it also had started to 
eliminate many businessmen’s belief that advertisements needed hyperbolic 
claims to convince consumers of a product’s value: “The days of the battle cry 
of the absolute superlative like ‘My product is the best’ or ‘the absolutely best 


85 Schwartz, The Werkbund, 13. 

86 “...jedem, der Reklame macht, liegt daran, daß nur die von ihm oft unter schweren 
Opfern angebotene Ware vom Käufer verlangt werde. Er hat also eine besondere Pflicht, 
den breiten Schichten des Publikums durch eine möglichst kurz individuell gehaltene 
Bezeichnung in Wort oder Bild seine Ware vorzustellen, damit das Publikum an diesem 
Merkzeichen sich die angebotene Ware merkt, auch tatsächlich verlangt und etwaige Un- 
terschiebungen “als gleichwertig” oder “ebenso gut” zurückweist,” Ruben, “Die Bedeutung 
der Warenzeichen für die Reklame,” in Die Reklame, ı. 
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typewriter of the times’ are over!”8” Yet Ruben was not only concerned with 
the efficiencies that the trademark offered. He also highlighted the legal pro- 
tections that the trademark offered to the manufacturer’s name and products, 
and he argued that the trademark helped consumers avoid fakes and sub- 
standard quality in goods.88 

For Ruben, the impact of a trademarks was most effective when it worked 
together with advertising. He claimed, in fact, that, “The effectiveness of 
advertising combined with the trademark is limitless.’®? The Sachplakat, for 
example, Bernhard’s 1910 poster for Manoli cigarettes, provides a clear example 
of how the trademark and the advertisement can combine forces to under- 
score the sales message and reinforce brand recognition. Indeed, the object 
poster was so efficient at its task that it helped businessmen to understand the 
importance of advertising for the success of their enterprises. In Westheim’s 
view, this ability of Bernhard’s design to convince businessmen to rethink their 
uses of advertising is perhaps more significant an achievement than its suc- 
cesses on an aesthetic or any other level: 


That [Bernhard] succeeded in bringing commercial graphics up to an 
artistic level is less astonishing than the fact that his method was noticed 
by industrialists. For aesthetic matters—at least in their offices—they 
have a weak sense. But these Bernhard-hieroglyphs appeared as some- 
thing comprehensible to them.9° 


Bernhard thus represents a crucial turning point in German advertising 
history. While in the years leading up to World War 1 businessmen tended 
either to use stock poster templates or to invent the ads themselves and then 


87 “Die Zeiten jenes Schlachtrufes des absoluten Superlatives ‘meine Ware ist die beste’, 
‘absolut beste Schreibmaschine der Gegenwart’ sind vorüber!” Ruben, “Bedeutung der 
Warenzeichen,” 7. 

88 Ruben, “Bedeutung der Warenzeichen,’ 5. Ruben argues that the legal protections that the 
trademark provides to manufacturers are still very weak, but they nevertheless represent 
an important step toward protecting a manufacturer against plagiarism and theft of intel- 
lectual property. 

89 “Die Wirkung der Reklame in Verbindung mit dem Warenzeichen ist unbegrenzt,’ and 
“.. daß Reklame und Warenzeichen die Grundstützen einer modern geleiteten Unterneh- 
mung bilden!” Ruben, “Bedeutung der Warenzeichen,’ 9. 

go “Es ist weit weniger erstaunlich, daß es [Bernhard] gelang, diese merkantile Graphik auf 
ein künstlerisches Niveau zu bringen, als die Tatsache, daß seine Art die Industriellen auf- 
merken ließ. Für ästhetische Dinge haben sie ja — wenigstens in ihren Geschäftsräumen— 
ein schwaches Gehör. Doch diese Bernhardhieroglyphen erschienen ihnen verständlich,” 
Westheim, “Lucian Bernhard,” 9. 
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commission artists to execute them, they gradually learned to trust specialists 
who understood how to design effective sales messages and how to conceptu- 
alize an entire advertising campaign.?! Bernhard’s Sachplakat helped to further 
developments toward the emergence of the professional graphic designer, and 
it highlighted the importance of the professional advertiser in the capitalist 
economy. 

Bernhard’s impact on the course of German advertising was so significant 
that he became, in effect, a brand of advertising. This linking of the designer 
Bernhard with the specific design approach of the object poster led to critics’ use 
of turns of phrase such as “the Bernhard type” (der Bernhard-Typ) or “Bernhard- 
hieroglyphs” (Bernhardhieroglyphen) when referring to the Sachplakat. In fact, 
as we have seen, for the Czech writer Max Brod, the Bernhard “brand” was 
so pervasive that it determined the look of the entire city of Berlin. As Brod 
states, “All of Berlin is one big poster by Lucian Bernhard.”?? It seems that, in 
Brod’s vision, the Werkbund goal of a modern, unified, all-pervasive style has 
been achieved, at least in Germany’s capital city, and the designer Bernhard 
has single-handedly made this possible. Brod emphasizes that this style is a 
distinctly German style by highlighting the fact that he, as German-speaking 
Czech, is a foreigner in Berlin, and his outsider status enables him to clearly 
register the visual unity that defines the German capital. However, the fact that 
Brod conceived of this unified urban style as a poster—in other words, as an 
advertisement—reveals how conceptions of style and Kultur were changing 
in relation to the increasing importance of mass culture and its commercially 
driven approaches to production and distribution. 

While style seems to have maintained its ability to express of the “spirit” 
of its time and its national—German—origin, the cultural realm, once ideal- 
ized by the bourgeoisie as separate from economic and political concerns, had 
become increasingly stamped by commercialism. German “style” had become 
a German “brand,” which enabled German goods to be marketed successfully 
both domestically and internationally. Even Berlin, as a Sachplakat designed 
by Bernhard, could be understood as a hieroglyph of commerce. It became 
an advertisement for the process of branding, publicity for advertising, and a 
promotion for capitalism itself. In Brod’s vision, Berlin becomes Virilio’s habit- 
able circulation. 

While in some ways the designer as brand seems to present an ideal syn- 
thesis of Werkbund ideals, this figure also contains the makings of its own 


91 Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland, 134-140. 
92 “Ganz Berlin ist ein grosses Plakat von Lucian Bernhard,’ Brod, “Berlin für den Fremden,” 
Der Sturm no. 46 (14 January 1911), 368. See Chapter One. 
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undoing. The success of a brand, an advertisement, or even a designer is de- 
termined by commercial criteria, and in order to succeed commercially, all of 
these phenomena must follow the logic of the commodity. In short, they must 
follow the logic of novelty, or fashion, whose essence as transitory dooms it to 
obsolescence. The Werkbund’s hopes for the designer and the brand, as forces 
able to negate the superficialities and vicissitudes of fashion while introduc- 
ing objects that embody a stable—and stabilizing—style, collided with the 
realities of how quickly an innovative design becomes predictable, trite, and 
no longer “modern.” 

Most early advertising theorists sensed the appeal of novelty, so they be- 
lieved that the best way to capture the distracted attention of the modern pub- 
lic was to capitalize on the dynamics of the particular moment. Westheim, for 
example, highlighted Bernhard’s ability to discern and adapt to contemporary 
conditions, but acknowledged the limits of such timeliness: “Bernhard is a man 
of this epoch. Twenty-five years ago, when he was born, he would have been 
unthinkable; in twenty-five years perhaps no one will see anything particularly 
astonishing in him.”93 Bernhard could only have the impact that he did at that 
particular moment, so “Bernhard” as individual and as brand is time-bound. 
Despite the pervasiveness of Bernhard’s seemingly unifying style of design, it 
could not resist the fluctuations of the commodity. 

The Sachplakat itself also became caught up in the mechanisms of fash- 
ion. Unavoidably, as the object poster became increasingly popular among 
businessmen, it began to decline. For a while, it became positively fashion- 
able to advertise using a Sachplakat, and Bernhard imitators proliferated. 
However, as the editor of the influential Weimar Republic-era trade journal 
Gebrauchsgraphik, H.K. Frenzel remarked as he looked back at the early devel- 
opment of advertising in Germany, it is best to avoid following fashion when 
it comes to advertising: “It is never good to practice advertising according to 
fashion. Above everything, one should not design the visual form of the poster 
according to momentary artistic fashion trends, but according to commercial 
needs.’9+ Simply using the most popular visual form for an advertisement 


93 “Bernhard ist ein Mensch dieser Epoche. Vor 25 Jahren, der Zeit, da er geboren wurde, 
wäre er undenkbar gewesen; in 25 Jahren würde man wahrscheinlich in ihm nichts 
Verblüffendes gesehen haben,’ Westheim, “Lucian Bernhard,” 8. 

94 “Aber es ist niemals gut, Reklame nach der Mode zu betreiben, vor allen Dingen sollte 
man die Bildgestaltung der Plakate nicht nach den augenblicklichen künstlerischen 
Moderichtungen schaffen, sondern immer nach den gewerblichen Bedürfnissen,’ 
H.K. Frenzel, “Das Plakat,’ in Das internationale Plakat. Amtlicher Katalog von der Ausstel- 
lung (Munich: Städtereklame, 1929), 15. 
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could not guarantee its success, so, Frenzel advises, the specificity of a busi- 
ness’s overall plan must guide the type of advertising it uses. 

The fact that Bernhard’s object poster inspired so many imitations also 
meant that the basic approach was used so repeatedly that its hieroglyphic 
communicative efficiency faded. Despite the fact that the Sachplakat seemed 
to be a logical choice for businesses since it had proved to be so effective, its 
cleverness wore thin, and it soon became a cliche. Even Behne, who respected 
the object poster for its merits, admitted that it eventually reached a point 
where it became boring.”° With so many designers restricting their work to 
the making of Bernhard-like object posters, German advertising improved, 
but it also became stale. Advertising artists failed to invent new approaches, 
and the constant repetition of the format of the Sachplakat led ultimately to 
its invisibility. The sensation-saturated passersby become immune not only 
to the individual poster’s message after repeated encounters, but also to the 
conventions of object poster design. Once the fashionable Sachplakat became a 
cliché, viewers simply did not notice it any longer. 

Yet the impact of the object poster was undeniably significant, and it serves 
as an example of the success that the Werkbund hoped to achieve. Most obvi- 
ously, the fact that the Sachplakat is still recognized today as one of Germany’s 
most significant contributions to the history of graphic design demonstrates 
the effectiveness of this simple, unadorned, practical style for conveying 
a sense of “modern” Germany. The object poster is also an example of the 
Werkbund program of educating consumers to visually identify, support, and 
even desire such a modern German style. Further, educating consumers’ eyes 
in this way was meant to teach them more than how to identify quality goods 
with an appropriately modern style—it was also meant to prepare them to ac- 
cept modern art. As Friedrich Naumann argued: 


We are not dealing solely with an understanding of quality; we are 
dealing with something greater. The German Werkbund wants to be the 
instigator and patron of a German art.... What it takes as its mission is 
the opening of [consumers’] eyes to new forms, colors, patterns, shapes. 
It strives to be a body that nurtures taste.?® 


95 _ Behne, “Alte und neue Plakate,” 8. 

96 “Es handelt sich aber nicht nur um Qualitätsverständnis, sondern noch um etwas mehr. 
Der deutsche Werkbund will der Anreger und Förderer einer deutschen Kunst sein. Es 
selbst kann keine Kunst schaffen, denn Kunst wird immer nur von einzelnenen Men- 
schen gemacht, die etwas Richtiges können, und der Werkbund ist kein Einzelmensch, 
sondern ein Gesinnungs—und Interessenverband. Was er als solcher sich zur Aufgabe 
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In Naumann’s view, the educational program of the Werkbund could do 
more than simply help consumers recognize and choose well-made, tasteful 
commodities. Its greater objective was to develop Germans’ taste so that they 
could appreciate “new forms,’ including a new, modernist developments in 
German art that rejected stylistic and thematic traditions that had long de- 
fined specific a limited number of images as art. 

Perhaps then, by positioning itself as an “instigator and patron” of mod- 
ern German art, the Werkbund might also be understood as a supporter of 
Expressionism. By expanding the concept of culture to include industri- 
ally produced commodities, the organization enabled its broadened, mod- 
ernized definition to include Expressionist art. Mass-produced goods and 
Expressionism were both frequently attacked for their presumed destructive 
effects on German Kultur, yet the Werkbund, through its efforts to foster an 
appreciation of modern style, helped to redeem them by drawing them into 
a broad, accommodating, modern conception of culture. The Werkbund as 
an organization did not directly endorse Expressionist art, but individual 
members did, the most prominent supporter being Osthaus, whose Museum 
Folkwang frequently featured Expressionist art exhibitions.?” In its promotion 
of the “hieroglyphic” Sachplakat as an instance of modern German style and as 
a lesson on how to perceive it, the Werkbund cultivated a way of apprehend- 
ing images that was readily transferable to modern artists’ “hieroglyphs’— 
Expressionist paintings, drawings, and prints. The Werkbund was not solely 
responsible for fostering this type of seeing, nor was it alone in creating a more 
flexible understanding of Kultur that could accommodate industrially pro- 
duced products, commercial advertising, and modernist art. It did, however, 
represent broader social and cultural shifts that led to the new conceptions of 
the visual image and its place in German culture and society. 

Despite having been created for very different reasons, both the com- 
mercial poster, particularly the Sachplakat, and Expressionist art relied on 


steht, ist die Öffnung der Augen für die neueren Formen, Farben, Muster, Gestalten. Er 
will eine geschmacksbildende Körperschaft sein,” Naumann, “Werkbund und Handel, 
Jahrbuch des Deutschen Werkbundes. Die Kunst in Industrie und Handel (1913), 12. 

97 A connection between the Werkbund and Expressionism is more evident in architec- 
ture than in painting. For example, Werkbund member and architect Bruno Taut’s Glass 
Pavilion, which was famously featured at the organization’s 1914 exhibition Cologne, is 
frequently cited as a leading example of Expressionist architecture. Taut had close alli- 
ances with Expressionist writers and artists, and he hoped that the Werkbund would help 
him realize his aesthetic goals. The war disrupted any such hopes, and after the war, the 
Werkbund, as an organization, remained largely removed from direct participation in the 
revolutionary organizing that swept up many artists, architects, and designers, including 
Taut, Campbell, The Werkbund, 78-79; 104-140. 
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strikingly similar visual rhetorics and modes of perception, which, as we will 
see in Chapter Three, led critics to repeatedly compare them. As static, yet 
vibrant, vivid images, the pre-wwi1 poster, the Expressionist art work, and the 
Werkbund-styled object provided points of visual focus in a constantly chang- 
ing world. They operated as visually concentrated hieroglyphs, deliberately 
abstracted from reality and laden with meaning that they were composed to 
transmit visually and instantly to their viewers. These modern hieroglyphs 
seemed to emerge from a generalized interest in finding a means of commu- 
nicating directly with others in a world that was often described as overloaded 
with new sensory stimuli, tempting commodities, conflicting messages, and 
overwhelmingly novel ideas. Because these hieroglyphic images were pre- 
mised on a belief that visual communication was somehow more intuitive, less 
rationalized, and therefore, more direct and humane than longstanding tradi- 
tions of verbal communication, they promised a respite from or a spiritual al- 
ternative to the chaos of modern life. While commercial posters, Expressionist 
art, and Werkbund style were meant to convey markedly different ideas, they 
all contributed to a redefinition of the image in the first decade and a half of 
the twentieth century. This pre-World War 1 image, while derived from fine 
arts and academic traditions, was not bound to them. It acknowledged and 
made use of modern industrial products and production processes, while rely- 
ing on a type of pre-rational mode of visual communication that was meant to 
foster seamless, instant transmission of urgent, spiritual or commercial mes- 
sages. However, after World War 1, the impact of these modern hieroglyphs 
lost their ability to define the modern image. They were replaced by a new, 
post-war concept of the image that was defined more prominently by ratio- 
nality and technology, as marked by the fading relevance of the poster and 
Expressionism, and the growing importance of cinema and art movements 
such as New Objectivity and Constructivism. Significantly, however, the hiero- 
glyphic quality of the pre-war image persisted after the war—silent cinema 
was perceived as a new, technologized hieroglyph, and its social and cultural 


impacts were debated just as stridently as the effects of its pre-war precursors 
had been.?8 


98 For a detailed overview of the critical debates about the effects of cinema on German 
culture and society, see Sabine Hake, Cinema’s Third Machine: Writing on Film in Germany, 
1907-1933 (Lindon, NE: University of Nebraska Press, 1993). 
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Promoting Expressionism before Expressionism: 
Künstlergruppe Brücke and Theories of the Modern 
Image before World War ı 


The notion of Expressionism as an artistic movement developed in the sec- 
ond decade of the twentieth century. It was the retrospective creation of crit- 
ics who attempted to formulate a unifying concept under which to organize 
the numerous and varied artists whose work shared several relatively novel 
characteristics. The artists to whom this label was applied did not think of 
themselves as Expressionists initially, and only after the term became estab- 
lished in the German arts press in 1911 did they begin to identify themselves as 
Expressionist.! Expressionism, for the early critics, was international, and it took 
its cues primarily from late nineteenth-century and early twentieth-century 
modernist developments in France.2 The most decisive characteristic of 
Expressionism for these critics was its rejection of Impressionism on both sty- 
listic and epistemological grounds. A varied set of visual characteristics was 
key to defining early Expressionism, particularly as an international movement. 
In general, it was identified by its abstracted shapes, bold and anti-naturalistic 
colors, energetically expressive brushwork, and marked degrees of decorative 
flatness. Early uses of the term designated a range of Post-Impressionist works, 
particularly Fauvism and Cubism. Expressionists were regarded as the progeny 


1 Marit Werenskiold traces the origins of the term “Expressionism” to mid-nineteenth- 
century England and follows its scattered and unsystematic usages in Europe and the U.S. 
until 1911. She argues that, in ıgu, it took on a new, widely shared meaning as a term des- 
ignating Post-Impressionist art. In the catalogue for the April, 1911 exhibition of the Berlin 
Secession “Expressionism” is the term used to identify recent French paintings, including 
works by Georges Braque, André Derain, Othon Friesz, Henri Manguin, and others. The word 
rapidly gained currency in Germany as it appeared in the many reviews of the show that 
appeared in newspapers and arts-related periodicals, The Concept of Expressionism: Origin 
and Metamorphoses, trans. Ronald Walford (Oslo, Bergen, Stavanger, Tromso: Universitets- 
forlaget, 1984). 5-13. 

See also, Katalog der XXII. Ausstellung der Berliner Sezession (Berlin: Verlag des Ausstel- 
lungshaus am Kurfürstendamm, 1911). 

2 For the relationship between Expressionism and late nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century French modernist art, see Timothy O. Benson, “Expressionism in Germany and 
France,’ in Expressionism in Germany and France: From van Gogh to Kandinsky, ed. Timothy 
O. Benson (Munich, London, New York: Prestel, 2014), 47-60. 

3 Foramore detailed overview of anti-Impressionist sentiments in Germany, see Chapter Two. 
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of artists such as Vincent van Gogh, Paul Cézanne, Paul Gauguin, and Henri 
Matisse. Soon, however, “Expressionism” began to be narrowed as a label, and 
by 1914, it was used with increasing frequency to signal a specifically German 
art form. 

While “German Expressionism” shares many of the visual qualities that de- 
fined the broader category of Post-Impressionist art, it has come to be defined 
primarily by the principles that guided its artists. Expressionism in this sense 
was meant to be attuned to a fundamentally German sensibility that was di- 
rected toward the spiritual, a striving toward higher metaphysical truths that 
countered the industrialization and excessive rationalism and intellectualism 
of the modern life. This desire to counter the effects of an overly rationalized 
world also led German Expressionist artists to celebrate primal energies, pre- 
rational forces that, they believed, were best expressed urgently, directly, and 
free of the conventions of mimetic realism. By producing art that countered 
the rigid rationality of modern life, the Expressionists hoped that their art 
could help to change German society, allowing it to regain access to a more 
profoundly meaningful world. Their work, therefore, was meant to appeal to 
audiences’ own longings for a better, more spiritual, less alienating world. The 
bold appearance of their paintings, with its flattened, simplified forms and its 
bright, often violently contrasting colors, was meant to disrupt traditional con- 
templative modes of viewing art. Instead of relying on aesthetic judgment to 
apprehend an Expressionist piece, the viewer was meant to be directly seized 
emotionally and spiritually by the work itself. By appealing to viewers’ emo- 
tions and spiritual sensibilities through the sheer visual forcefulness of their 
art, Expressionist artists hoped to reform the modern world. 

For example, Vassily Kandinsky and Franz Marc, members of the Munich- 
based Expressionist artists group Der Blaue Reiter (The Blue Rider), believed 
the most crucial task of the artist was to represent inner experience without 
relying on traditional aesthetic forms or even on reference to the external 
world. The artist, therefore, created form from what Kandinsky referred to as 
“inner necessity”: 


... the most important thing about form is not whether it is personal, na- 
tional, stylish, whether it adheres to the major contemporary movements 
or not, whether it is related to many or to few other forms, whether it 
stands alone or not, etc. etc.; rather, the most important factor in the ques- 
tion of form is whether or not the it arises from inner necessity. (italics in 
original)* 


4 Vassily Kandinsky, “On the Question of Form,” 1912, in The Blue Rider Almanac, ed. Vassily 
Kandinsky and Franz Marc, documentary new edition, ed. Klaus Lankheit, trans. by Henning 
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Here Kandinsky argues that an artist must not create work that conforms 
to a particular, socially acceptable understanding of style. Instead, the artist 
must work from a compelling inner drive to create an original, expressive form. 
The artist who follows this inner necessity is attuned to pre-rational modes of 
experiencing the world, enabling him to bypass aesthetic traditions and social 
conventions as he produces deeply spiritual work. For Kandinsky, as for Marc, 
who emphasized guidance by a “mystical inner construction,’ art created in 
this way enabled viewers who encountered it to discover new ways of think- 
ing and to cultivate more spiritually aware experiences of the world.’ While 
both artists recognized that their art and ideas faced considerable opposition 
from the arts establishment and from the wider viewing public, they regarded 
their work as vitally important. Marc asserted that “the spirit breaks down for- 
tresses,” and he and his fellow Expressionist artists believed that they could 
help to usher in a new era with their art.® 

One of the most important early surveys of this art was held in Cologne in 
1912. Sponsored by the Sonderbund westdeutscher Kunstfreunde und Kiinstler 
(League of Western German Artists and Friends of the Arts), this international 
art exhibition presented the first comprehensive overview of interna- 
tional Post-Impressionist work, and it featured important French precursors to 
Expressionism, including an extensive retrospective of paintings by van Gogh, 
as well as contemporary works by French, Dutch, Norwegian, Swiss, Hungarian, 
and German artists, many of whom today are understood as Expressionist.” 


Falkenstein with assistance of Manug Terzian and Gertrude Hinderlie (Boston: MFA 
Publications, 2005), 153. “... nicht das ist das wichtigste, ob die Form persönlich, national, 
stilvoll ist, ob sie der Hauptbewegung der Zeitgenossen entspricht oder nicht, ob sie mit 
vielen oder wenigen anderen Formen verwandt ist oder nicht, ob sie ganz einzeln dasteht 
oder nicht usw., usw., sondern das wichtigste in der Formfrage ist das, ob die Form aus der 
inneren Notwendigkeit gewachsen ist oder nicht” (italics in original), Vassily Kandinsky, “Über 
die Formfrage,’ 1912, in Der Blaue Reiter, ed. Vassily Kandinsky and Franz Marc, documentary 
new edition, ed. Klaus Lankheit (Munich: R. Piper and Co. Verlag, 1965 ]) 142. 

Despite the fact that Kandinsky was Russian and moved between Russia, France, and 
Germany, he was a central figure in the Munich art scene, and he wrote in German, enabling 
him to be understood as a German Expressionist. 

5 Franz Marc, “Spiritual Treasures,’ in The Blue Rider Almanac, 59. “... mystisch-innerliche 
Konstruktion”. “Geistige Güter,” in Der Blaue Reiter, 23. 
Marc, “Spiritual Treasures,” 60. “Der Geist bricht Burgen,’ “Geistige Güter) 24. 
Sonderbund Westdeutscher Kunstfreunde und Künstler, Internationale Kunstausstellung 
(Cologne: Schauberg, 1912). This exhibition is considered to have provided the model for the 
1913 Armory Show of modernist art in New York City, which was organized by Arthur B. Da- 
vies and Walt Kuhn, members of the recently formed Association of American Painters. 
The two artists saw the Cologne show as they traveled through Europe to research im- 
portant developments in European modern art and to make contacts as they organized 
their show. See, for example, Darcy Tell, “The Armory Show at 100: Primary Documents,’ 
Archives of American Art Journal 51, no. 3/4 (Fall 2012): 4-18. 
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FIGURE 15 Fritz Helmuth Ehmcke, exhibition poster for Sonderbund, Cologne, 1912, lithograph, 
18.5 x 41 cm. Printer: M. Dumont Schauberg, Cologne, Germany 





Through its previous exhibitions, the Sonderbund had established itself as 
an important advocate for modern art, so the show was widely discussed 
and debated in the press. The art met with varying levels of approval and 
disapproval.8 The exhibition organizers had a strong sense of its significance 
before it opened, and in order to ensure good attendance, they had launched an 
aggressive advertising campaign to publicize it. Central to this campaign was 
a poster drafted by the renowned designer Fritz Helmuth Ehmcke (Fig. 15).9 
The poster was, in fact, so noticeable that it, too, became a topic of discussion.!® 

In a letter to the editor published in a Cologne daily newspaper, a reader 
complained about the insistent ubiquity of Ehmcke’s poster: 


Three quince-yellow stripes have been following me relentlessly; three 
quince-yellow, fat stripes that thrust themselves through rows of illegible 
letters—I see them on every tram, at every train station, at every boat 
dock, in other words, wherever as many people as possible pass by." 


8 For a selection of contemporary newspaper reviews of the 1912 Sonderbund exhibition, 
see Wulf Herzogenrath, ed., Frühe Kölner Kunstausstellungen. Sonderbund 1912, Werkbund 
1914, Pressa USSR 1928. Kommentarband zu den Nachdrucken der Ausstellungskataloge 
(Cologne: Wienand Verlag, 1981). 

9 Ehmcke’s poster is an abbreviation of the design he created for the 1910 Sonderbund ex- 
hibition, which included a large, airy, white block of text (“Deutsche und franzésische/ 
Neu-Kunst/Modernes Kunstgewerbe”) that appeared below the striped portion. The 1912 
version concentrates the impact of the stripes. 

10 Despite the 1912 poster’s wide distribution, it is very rare today, Magdalena M. Moeller, 
Kommt, sehet die Kunst. Frühe Kunstausstellungen (Dortmund: Harenberg, 1984), 136. 

11 “Drei quittengelbe Streifen verfolgen mich seit einiger Zeit unablässig; drei quit- 
tengelbe dicke Streifen, die sich zwischen ohnedies unleserlichen Buchstabenreihen 
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This letter testifies to the inescapability of the poster, but it also highlights 
the effectiveness of its design. Ehmcke’s composition was meant to be eye- 
grabbing and memorable. It is structured around contrasts—between zones 
of solid color and text, between large and small lettering, between light and 
dark, between horizontal and vertical orientations, and between complete 
and abbreviated words. These contrasts, particularly the separation of lines 
of text on the right-hand side with bands of solid color, help to produce an 
afterimage that leaves an imprint of the shape of the design on the viewer's 
retina, if not his or her memory. The contrasts also amplify the Fernwirkung, or 
impact from a distance, of the poster.!? Ehmcke was well known as a designer 
of typefaces, but his lettering seems not to have impressed the commentator. 
Perhaps this viewer was not pleased with the density with which the words 
were arranged in their orderly boxes, or perhaps the word breaks and stacked 
arrangement rendered the message illegible. Nevertheless, Ehmcke’s emphatic 
enlargement and placement of the words “Sonderbund” and “Coeln” (Cologne) 
communicated the essential content of the poster very clearly: this was the 
third major exhibition organized by the Sonderbund, and viewers would have 
readily recognized its name and understood immediately that the poster an- 
nounced an exhibition in Cologne. Closer scrutiny of the remaining words 
would then reveal more specific details about the show. 

Ehmcke’s design was efficient, fulfilling its function of announcing the ex- 
hibition and making a memorable impression on viewers who saw it. In other 
words, this simple, purely functional design was very effective. Such pure prac- 
ticality presented a marked contrast with the art exhibited in the show that it 
advertised. The featured art had often been disparaged as overly decorative, 
even poster-like, and the Sonderbund exhibition organizers’ decision to use a 
functional typographic poster to publicize the show drew a clear distinction 
between practical decorativeness and the advanced fine art that the exhibition 
showcased. With its rigid organization of text into clearly demarcated blocks 
and lines, the poster itself recalls older letterpress designs, yet its design was 
ultimately very modern. Ehmcke understood how to arrange text into a single, 
striking image, one that could attract notice and deliver a clear, memorable 
message in the midst of a crowded, fluctuating environment. 


hindurchdrangen, sehe ich an jeder Elektrischen, an jedem Bahnhof, an den Dampfer- 
anlegestellen, kurz überall da, wo möglichst viele Menschen vorbeikommen,’ qtd. in 
Moeller, Kommt, sehet die Kunst, 7. 

12 Achieving Fernwirkung was considered key to successful early twentieth-century German 
poster design. For a brief overview and selected sources, see Introduction. 
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Ehmcke’s poster also promoted the exhibition as an important event rather 
than as a display of any specific style of art. While this approach was effective 
for advertising an exhibition that included the wide-ranging works of many 
different artists, exhibitions that focused more narrowly on individual or lim- 
ited numbers of artists had begun to use advertisements rendered in styles 
that offered viewers a sample of what they could expect to see. Posters for the 
Vienna Secession exhibitions are among the most significant examples of this 
latter promotional tactic. It was also the approach used in the exhibition post- 
ers created by the members of the artists group Brücke, who are considered 
to be among the first Expressionist artists in Germany. Posters were central to 
these artists’ efforts to gain notice. They organized extensive publicity cam- 
paigns to attract interest in their work, and they used their posters as a public 
face, a means of communicating their aesthetic goals along with the details 
about the location and dates of their shows. While artists’ efforts to promote 
their work were certainly not unprecedented, the Briicke artists were unusual 
in that they considered their promotional posters to be original works of art 
just as their paintings and other prints were. They never considered them- 
selves in any sense to be Reklamekiinstler (advertising artists), as many post- 
er designers did; they clearly identified themselves as Kiinstler (fine artists). 
However, Brücke artists were placing their advertisements on same technical 
and aesthetic continuum as their paintings and prints at a moment when both 
advertising professionals and advocates of the notion of the purity of fine art 
were arguing for drawing clearer distinctions between what fine artists and 
advertising artists did as creators of visual imagery.’ In this chapter, I analyze 
these arguments, which unfolded in the German arts and trade press. I focus 
primiarily on Briicke’s exhibition posters in order to illuminate the contradic- 
tions and complexities of these discussions as artists and critics grappled with 
what precise criteria to use to distinguish between fine art and commercial im- 
agery. I argue that Expressionism was defined by these debates, demonstrating 
that Expressionist art was from its very beginnings persistently understood in 
close relationship to—and many seemed to present it as inseparable from— 
commercial posters. 


13 As both advertisements and art, Brücke posters serve as evidence of the expansion of the 
conception of Kultur to include overtly commercial forms of visual imagery, a trend that 
the Werkbund also played a key role in facilitating. See Chapter Two. 
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Künstlergruppe Brücke (Artists Group Brücke) formed in 1905 when four 
architecture students at Dresden’s Technical University, Fritz Bleyl, Erich 
Heckel, Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, gathered as a group 
in order to practice drawing, painting, and print-making together, and in order 
to exhibit their work and promote their aesthetic goals.!* These young artists 
created the group as an alternative to what they saw as the restrictive, ossified 
arts institutions and practices that, they believed, limited free artistic develop- 
ment. They also sought to create an alternative to the limitations of bourgeois 
life, establishing their studios as distinct social spaces where their friends, 
acquaintances, and models were integrated into an artistic environment that 
encouraged unfettered expression, intellectual discussion, and unrestrained 
sexuality.!? 

The name “Brücke”, or “Bridge,” represented the goals of the group. Accord- 
ing to Heckel, the name was selected by Schmidt-Rottluff. The artists em- 
braced “Brücke” because of its multivalent potential. In Heckel’s recollection, 
the name “represented no program but in a sense it led from one shore to the 
other,’ and it would have been clearly understandable to their contemporaries 
who viewed new art as a link to a future that moved away from the past without 


14 The work of Brücke and its individual members have remained popular topics of mu- 
seum exhibitions, and they have enjoyed a substantial amount of scholarly attention that 
focuses on a vast range of topics, including the artists’ styles, methods, aesthetic prin- 
ciples, promotional activities, relations to decorative arts, relations to other artistic move- 
ments, relations to primitivism, their personal biographies and interpersonal relation- 
ships. The centenary of the foundation of the Briicke was commemorated with a number 
of exhibitions and publications, for example, Die Brücke in Dresden 1905-1917, which was 
held at the Dresdner Schloß, Staatliche Kunstsammlungen Dresden, Galerie Neue Meister 
in Dresden in 2001-2002. See Die Brücke in Dresden 1905-19n, ed. Birgit Dalbajewa and 
Ulrich Bischoff (Cologne: Verlag der Buchhandlung Walther König, 2001). More recently, 
the Neue Galerie in New York City hosted a survey exhibition, Briicke: The Birth of Expres- 
sionism in Dresden and Berlin, 1905-1913 in 2009, and the Museum of Modern Art held 
Kirchner and the Berlin Street in 2008. And a collection of scholarly essays that provide 
significantly new insights into the Brücke Expressionists appeared in 2011, New Perspec- 
tives on Briicke Expressionism: Bridging History, ed. Christian Weikop (Farnham, Surrey; 
Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2011). 

15 Onthe studio as a realm beyond the conventions of daily bourgeois life, see Colin Rhodes, 
“Through the Looking-Glass Darkly: Gendering the Primitive and the Significance of 
Constructed Space in the Practice of the Brücke,’ in Gender and Architecture, ed. Louise 
Durning and Richard Wrigley (Chichester: John Wiley & Sons, 2000), 189-208. Also, see Jill 
Lloyd, German Expressionism: Primitivism and Modernity (New Haven and London: Yale 
University Press, 1991), especially 21-49. 
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discarding it.!$ The goals of the artists of the Brücke were, thus, to reform art, 
not to transform or destroy it entirely, as later groups like the Futurists and 
Dadaists would advocate.!” The group spelled out their reformist goals in their 
“Programm” of 1906: 


With a belief in evolution, in a new generation of creators as well as ap- 
preciators, we call together all youth. And as youth that is carrying the 
future, we intend to obtain freedom of movement and oflife for ourselves 
in opposition to the older, well-established powers. Whoever renders di- 
rectly and authentically that which impels him to create is one of us.!® 


By emphasizing their “belief in evolution,” or development, the Briicke art- 
ists demonstrated that they viewed their efforts to renew art as part of a 
continuous artistic tradition rather than a decisive and radical break with 
art and art-making practices of the past. In fact, their very focus on “youth” 
that “is carrying the future” has clear links to the immediate past. The fin-de 
siécle was distinguished by similar celebrations of newness and youthfulness, 
encapsulated perhaps most clearly in Germany’s version of Art Nouveau— 


16 Reinhold Heller, “Brücke in Dresden and Berlin, 1905-1913,” in Brücke: The Birth of Expres- 
sionism in Dresden and Berlin, 1905-1913, ed. Reinhold Heller (Ostfildern, Germany: Hatje 
Cantz Verlag, 2009), 14. The Heckel citation appears here also. 

Like many others of their generation, the Brücke artists were inspired by the writings 
of Friedrich Nietzsche, particularly Also sprach Zarathustra. As Karen Lang argues, “the 
name of the group most likely refers to the following passage in Zarathustra’s prologue: 
‘Man is a rope, fastened between animal and Overman [Übermensch]—a rope over an 
abyss.... What is great in man is that he is a bridge and not a goal; what can be loved in man 
is that he is a going across and a down-going)” “Expressionism and the Two Germanys,” in 
Art of Two Germanys: Cold War Cultures, ed. Stephanie Barron and Sabine Eckmann (New 
York: Abrams in association with Los Angeles County Museum of Art, 2009), 86. 

17 The Brücke artists’ desire to maintain the traditional role of art and artists while open- 
ing arts institutions to new approaches and styles of art-making leads Peter Biirger to 
conclude that this group did not represent an avant-garde movement. See Biirger, “Die 
Briicke—eine avantgardistische Bewegung?,” in Die Brücke in Dresden 1905-1911, 45-51. 

18 Cited and translated in Heller, “Brücke in Dresden and Berlin,” 15. “Mit dem Glauben an 
Entwicklung, an eine neue Generation der Schaffenden wie der Geniessenden rufen wir 
alle Jugend zusammen. Und als Jugend, die die Zukunft trägt, wollen wir uns Arm- und 
Lebensfreiheit verschaffen gegenüber den wohlangesessenen, älteren Kräften. Jeder ge- 
hört zu uns, der unmittelbar und unverfälscht widergibt, was ihn zum Schaffen drängt,” 
cited in Meike Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen der Künstlergruppe “Brücke” 1905 bis 1913. 
Mit einem kommentierten Werkverzeichnis der Geschäfts- und Ausstellungsgrafik (Berlin: 
Dietrich Reimer Verlag, 2005), 244. 
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Jugendstil, or “youth style.”!? This embrace of the young and the new was part 
of a larger reform movement that emerged in opposition to what many felt 
was a need to renew ties with nature and vital human and aesthetic forces in 
the face of increasing rationalization of life and spreading industrialization 
and commercialism. These reformist tendencies drove movements of various 
kinds, from vegetarianism and nudism to garden cities and modernist arts 


groups.?0 

Perhaps even more central to Brücke’s program than the concept of youth 
was the prioritization of expressing oneself “directly and authentically.” Like 
the Blue Rider artists who created work that was guided by “inner necessity,’ the 
Briicke artists believed that it was more important to be impelled by one’s 
inner drives in the creation of art than to conform to conventions of mimetic 
representation and good taste. This tenet motivated them to adopt a drawing 
and painting style that attempted to capture experience, movement, and form 
intuitively and quickly, without the mediation of standard rules of proportion, 
depth, and balance.” Brücke artists’ embrace of a spontaneous expression that 
exceeded academic conventions was complemented by their admiration for 
the objects they found displayed in Dresden’s ethnographic museum.?? They 


19 Jill Lloyd argues that Jugendstil was key to the aesthetic and lifestyle goals set out by the 
members of the Briicke, and that it was crucial in their development of Expressionist 
primitivism, German Expressionism, 3-20. See also Peter Selz’s chapter “Jugendstil: A 
Major Source of Expressionist Painting” in German Expressionist Painting (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957), 48-64. 

20 For a broad overview of reform movements as they emerged and changed over the 
course of the twentieth century, see Florentine Fritzen, Gesünder Leben. Die Lebensre- 
formbewegung im 20. Jahrhundert (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 2006). For reform move- 
ments related to the body in the German context, see Karl Toepfer, Empire of Ecstasy: 
Nudism and Movement in German Body Culture, 1910-1935 (Berkeley, Los Angeles, Lon- 
don: University of California Press, 1997). For a discussion of environmental reform, see 
William H. Rollins, A Greener Vision of Home: Cultural Politics and Environmental Reform 
in the German Heimatschutz Movement, 1904-1918 (Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1997). 

2ı On spontaneity and unimpeded expression in Kirchner’s drawings, see Anita Beloubek- 
Hammer, “Kirchners ‘ekstatisches Zeichnen’ in Ernst Ludwig Kirchner. Erstes Sehen. Das 
Werk im Berliner Kupferstichkabinett, ed. A. Beloubek-Hammer (Munich, London, Berlin, 
New York: Prestel, 2004), 14-19. On “gestural drawing” in European modernist art, see 
Patricia G. Berman, Modern Hieroglyphs: Gestural Drawing and the European Vanguard 
1900-1918 (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1994). 

22 On Kirchner’s understanding of the objects in the ethnographic museum in Dresden, 
see Annegret Nippa, “Ernst Ludwig Kirchner im Völkerkundemuseum Dresden. Eine Re- 
cherche zur Wahrnehmung des Fremden,’ Jahrbuch der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen 
Dresden. Berichte, Beiträge 32 (2005), 31-36. On ethnographic museums and Wilhelmine 
culture and society, see H. Glenn Penny, Objects of Culture: Ethnology and Ethnographic 
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combined these interests to create a collaborative “Brücke” style that was 
distinctly non-academic, anti-Impressionist, and boldly “primitivist.”?3 They 
embraced the “primitive” and less “sophisticated” modes of representation 
for their presumed distance from Western rationality and aesthetic traditions. 
These artists did not understand their primitivizing efforts as attempts to sim- 
ply imitate the objects created by non-industrialized, non-Western societies, 
noras results of a desire to assimilate the exoticized Other as a means of escap- 
ing their own worlds. Instead, by incorporating the “primitive” into their art, 
the Briicke artists believed they might arrive at a type of unmediated expres- 
sion of vital forces, unrestrained and unencumbered by conventions of taste 
and realism.?* 

This quest led the members of the group to create a style that was distinct 
from mimetic approaches that attempted to erase the hand of the artist in an 
attempt to mirror the material world. Briicke artists were interested instead in 
creating work that testified to its process of being made, the urges and passions 
that shaped it, and the forces that the work could, in turn, unleash upon others’ 
viewing of it. This attitude enabled the artists of Briicke to take as their fore- 
runners exoticism-seeking artists like Gauguin, as well as more “authentically” 
“primitive” artists like medieval woodcut masters and the various non-Western 
artisans who created the work displayed in ethnographic collections. In their 
desire to overcome the restrictive codes of modern morality and social con- 
vention, the members of Brücke viewed their understanding of art and life— 
a perspective that circumvented the careful codes of the modern European 
bourgeoisie—as more elemental, more spiritual than modern rationalized 
existence and, therefore, akin to that of pre-industrial peoples. Their defiance 


Museums in Imperial Germany (Chapel Hill and London: University of North Carolina 
Press, 2002). 

23 For a discussion of the dynamics of the relationship between the “Brücke style” and 
the individual style of each member artist, see Volkmar Billig, “Kiinstlergruppe— 
Gemeinschaft—Bewegung. Kollektivität in der BRÜCKE und im zeitgenössischen 
Diskurs,” Jahrbuch der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen Dresden. Beiträge, Berichte 32 (2005), 
47-51. 

24 Inthis regard, the Brücke artists followed a long-standing European tradition of thinking 
about non-Western and pre-industrial cultures as “primitive,” or less rationally ordered 
than the Western world and as more authentically connected to the spiritual realm. Their 
curiosity about non-Western cultures was genuine, but their choices of specific “primi- 
tive” visual elements to incorporate into their own work were based on those elements’ 
distance from academic artistic traditions and not on the study and comprehension of the 
historical contexts, uses, and cultural traditions of the “primitive” objects they admired. 

For the philosophical context and uses of primitivist critiques of modernity in Expres- 
sionism, see David Pan, Primitive Renaissance: Rethinking German Expressionism (Lincoln 
and London: University of Nebraska Press, 2001). 
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of bourgeois norms shaped both the art they produced and their daily lives, 
demonstrating their links to the general reformist atmosphere of their day and 
guiding their communal art-making sessions, their studios, and their interper- 
sonal relationships. 

While these young artists were certainly unconventional in their concep- 
tualization of art and aesthetics, their anti-bourgeois stance was not entirely 
unique in Dresden. In the early twentieth century, the city of Dresden was 
primarily known as a rather staid yet lovely tourist destination—Elbflorenz’, 
or ‘Florence on the Elbe River’—due to its famed Baroque architecture and 
important art collections and museums, but it soon became a site of signifi- 
cant Arts and Crafts-inspired architecture and design reforms.?? For example, 
Dresden hosted the important Third German Applied Arts Exhibition (Dritte 
Deutsche Kunstgewerbeausstellung) in 1906, and several leading reformist ar- 
chitects and decorative artists were hired to teach at the Technical University 
and at the art academy.?® Among the progressive instructors hired by the Tech- 
nical University was the architect Fritz Schumacher, who, along with Hermann 
Muthesius, Friedrich Naumann, and Henry van de Velde, helped to found the 
Werkbund. 

Among other courses, Schumacher taught freehand and ornamental draw- 
ing (“Freihand- und Ornamentzeichnen’), and Bleyl, Heckel, Kirchner, Schmidt- 
Rottluff were among his many students.2” Asked to comment about his inter- 
actions with the artists as part of a commemoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the founding of Briicke, Schumacher recalled in detail his encounter 
with Heckel and Kirchner in his drawing class. From the very beginning, he 
remembers, he was struck by their earnest, questing manner: 


25 Ulrich Bischoff, “Das barocke Dresden als Wiege des Expressionismus,” in Jahrbuch der 
Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen Dresden. Berichte, Beiträge. Sonderbund “Gruppe und In- 
dividuum in der Künstlergemeinschaft BRÜCKE. 100 Jahre Brücke—Neueste Forschung” 
32 (2005), 21-36. See also Astrid Nielsen, Jugendstil in Dresden. Aufbruch in die Moderne 
(Wolfratshausen: Edition Minerva, 1999) and Konstantin Hermann, Jugendstil in Dresden 
(Dresden: Hellerau-Verlag, 1998). 

26 John V. Maciuika, Before the Bauhaus: Architecture, Politics, and the German State, 1890- 
1920 (Cambridge, New York: Cambridge University Press, 2005), 137-161. See also essays 
in the catalogue for the 1906 exhibition, Das Deutsche Kunstgewerbe, 1906. III. deutsche 
Kunstgewerbeaustellung, Dresden 1906. (Munich: Bruckmann, 1906). 

27 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 26. Hoffmann also demonstrates that Schumacher is 
the instructor with whom the Briicke artists had the most interaction at the Technische 
Hochschule. Each of them also took his course in interior design, which was his specialty 
and the reason that the university had appointed him to the faculty, Hoffmann, Leben und 
Schaffen, 26-27. 
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The quality of restless seeking that every architecture teacher recognizes 
in his students never dissipated in the Brücke people. In Kirchner, it was 
manifested early on in the character of his rather secretive acerbity. In 
Heckel it expressed itself more as a restrained passion.?® 


In Schumacher’s recollection, Heckel in particular stood out as someone who 
did not want to conform to conventional training. For Schumacher, Heckel was 
too impatient; he wanted to get to the heart of things, to the essence of repre- 
sentation, and he was not interested in mastering details that merely covered 
over what he felt was most essential. 


I still remember the first time when Heckel, who had started to draw a 
plant in the broad black-and-white manner of a woodcut, no longer both- 
ered with the intersections and movement of the leaves, and instead was 
putting onto the paper something that bore a distant resemblance to the 
overall form of the model. When I declared myself dissatisfied with 
the cursoriness of the drawing, he invoked the right to stylization. I argued 
that one must first be able to draw correctly and that only then can one 
permit oneself to stylize. I referred to a few pieces by Nicholson and simi- 
lar black-and-white artists, which I also showed to him in order to prove 
that they were based on an exacting study of form. But I was not persua- 
sive. He said that only the recording of a total expression was important, 
and that’s the way it was for him. To my horror, from that moment on, the 
future “Brücke people” began to draw in a highly “disorderly” fashion.”9 


28 “Das unruhig suchende Wesen, das jeder Architekturlehrer an seinen Student kennt, 
verlor sich nie bei den “Brücke”-Leuten; bei Kirchner trug es früh den Charakter einer 
ziemlich verschlossenen Bitterkeit—bei Heckel äußerte es sich mehr als verhaltene 
Leidenschaft,’ Fritz Schumacher, “Aus der Vorgeschichte der ‘Brücke,’ Der Kreis. Zeitschrift 
‚für künstlerische Kultur 9, no. 1 (January 1932), 8. 

29 _ Icherinnere mich noch des ersten Males, als Heckel, der angefangen hatte, eine Plfanze in 
der breiten Schwarz-weiß-Manier des Holzschnittes zu zeichnen, sich nicht mehr um die 
Beobachtung der Überschneidungen und Bewegungen der Blätter kümmerte, sondern 
statt dessen etwas zu Papier brachte, was entfernt ähnlich aussah, wie die Gesamtform 
des Vorbildes. Als ich mich mit den Flüchtigkeiten der Zeichnung nicht zufrieden geben 
wollte, berief er sich auf das Recht der Stilisierung. Ich vertrat die Ansicht: erst muß man 
korrekt zeichnen können, dann erst darf man sich erlauben zu stillisieren, und verwies 
auf einige Blätter von Nicholson und ähnlichen plakativen Schwarz-weiß-Zeichnern, die 
ich bisweilen vorzeigte, um zu beweisen, daß ihnen ein genaues Formstudium zugrunde 
läge. Aber ich überzeugte nicht. Er meinte, nur auf das Erfassen eines Gesamtausdrucks 
käme es an, und der sei für ihn nun einmal so. Von dieser Zeit an begannen die künfitigen 
‘Briicke-Leute’ zu meinem Schrecken höchst ‘unordentlich’ zu zeichnen,” Schumacher, 
“Aus der Vorgeschichte, 8. Schumacher attributes this shift to a “disorderly” approach to 
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Here, Schumacher highlights Heckel’s confidence in his own ability to 
“record” a “total expression” of his experience of the plant (“Erfassen eines 
Gesamtausdrucks”) by rendering the entire (“total”) form of plant rather than 
the details of its individual leaves and branchings. Heckel’s “stylization” thus 
seems to have relied on abstraction as simplification, an elimination of de- 
tail in favor of outline and basic shape rather than volume and depth. Heckel, 
like his fellow Brücke members, was more interested in conveying the authen- 
tic, concentrated “expression” of the force of his encounter with the essence 
of the plant than in presenting a mastery of technical skill and conventional 
figuration.30 

Significantly, Heckel’s approach reminded Schumacher of woodcuts and of 
poster design. To dissuade the young student from cultivating a “disorderly” 
method, Schumacher prompted him to look at work by “Nicholson,” presum- 
ably William Nicholson, a British artist widely known for his prints. Nicholson 
produced several series of woodcuts and wood engravings, which are distin- 
guished by their simple, slightly off-center compositions and minimal detail.?! 
For example, Nicholson’s Alphabet series presents “types” that populate the 
modern everyday, for example, flower sellers, as in F for Flower Girl (Fig. 16). 
Here, Nicholson embraces the simplifying necessities of the woodcut format 
and produces a print that could satisfy the appetite for traditional woodcuts 
that swept Europe at the fin-de-siecle.?? The central figure is reduced to the 
minimum of defining features, and it is composed primarily of simple shapes 
that divide the page into light and dark, or unprinted and printed, areas. The 
“girl” is formed by a bell-shaped skirt, hat, and rudimentary features that signal 
a face, including red cheeks and lips that match the red of the flowers that fill 
the large basket held by her encircling arms. Individual flowers appear as red 
circular forms at the ends of straight lines, while most of the flowers in the 
basket appear as a dense, red mass interrupted only by a few lines that mark 
possible boundaries between individual blooms. Despite the lack of detailed 
modeling and contour, the flower girl, Schumacher seems to argue, conveys 


drawing to an 1905 exhibition of works by Vincent van Gogh that was held in Dresden and 
which the “Brücke-People” had seen and very much admired. 

30 While Schumacher believed that artists had to master basic skills before they were 
equipped adequately to proceed to “stylization,’ he, as a founding member of the Werk- 
bund, would have sympathized with Heckel’s desire to express fundamental forms. See 
Chapter Two. 

31 Among the series produced by Nicholson are An Alphabet (woodcuts, 1898), An Almanac 
of Twelve Sports (woodcuts, 1898), and London Types (woodcuts, 1898). The prints in An 
Alphabet were also issued as lithographs. 

32 See Chapter One. 
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FIGURE 16 

William Nicholson, An Alphabet: 
F Is for Flower Girl, 1898, 
lithograph, image 25 x 19.8 cm, 
ee Sheet: 31.1 x 24.6 cm 








Nicholson’s understanding of the movement and form of the human body and 
the structure and texture of flowers, fabric, and straw. 

Perhaps more importantly, Schumacher’s reference to Nicholson also drew 
Heckel’s work into a comparison with poster design. Nicholson’s most wide- 
ly known work was commercial posters, although he did not produce them 
under his own name. As the Beggarstaff Brothers, Nicholson and his brother- 
in-law and fellow artist James Pryde created a distinctive, highly recognizable 
style that defined fin-de-siecle British posters.?? Heavily influenced by Japanese 


33 The painters Nicholson and Pryde initially adopted the pseudonym when they joined 
forces to submit designs to a poster exhibition at the Westminster Aquarium, hoping to 
find a means of supplementing their income in the purely commercial realm of poster 
design. They continued to seek commissions using the Beggarstaffs name, but they did 
attempt to hide their “true” identities, speaking in interviews about their process of col- 
laboration, Colin Campbell, “Nicholson’s Graphic Work, in The Art of William Nicholson, 
ed. Colin Campbell (London: Royal Academy of Arts, 2004), 43. 

The Beggarstaffs’ designs were widely praised by poster enthusiasts. John Hewitt 
argues, for example, that the British magazine The Poster celebrated the Beggarstaff 
Brothers’ posters as exemplary despite the fact that relatively few of their designs were 
actually produced and circulated, John Hewitt, “The Poster and the Poster in England in 
the 1890s,” Victorian Periodicals Review 35, no. 1 (Spring 2002), 37. In fact, the Beggarstaffs’ 
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FIGURE 17 

Beggarstaff Brothers, poster for 
“Kassama” corn flour, 1894, 
lithograph, 151.3 x 100.9 cm. 
Printer: Henderson & Co., Glasgow 





prints, Art Nouveau, and woodcuts, the Beggarstaffs’ style was more dramati- 
cally abstract than Nicholson’s own work and much more so than most oftheir 
contemporaries’ poster design approaches. Their designs featured human 
figures rendered as startlingly simplified forms. Most often, people appear as 
little more than the outlines of their clothing and some basic facial features. 
For example, the girl in the Beggarstaffs’ 1900 poster for Kassama Corn Flour is 
reduced to a hat, some hair, and a dress, whose skirt is pushed toward the right- 
hand side of the poster apparently by a breeze (Fig. ı7). These elements are 
printed in bold black or yellow, which leaves two small, shaped areas unprint- 
ed for her hand and her profile (although there is a tiny spot of red to indicate 
her lips). There is no modeling to lend any of the shapes any intricate contour 
or depth, and there is no structured background to provide perspectival or 


designs seem to have circulated widely internationally in arts publications, including 
The Studio, Das Plakat, and others, ensuring that a large international audience was ex- 
posed to their work. 
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ru 


geographical orientation. The Beggarstaffs 
to their most basic, yet still recognizable forms, while allowing them to float 


stylization” thus reduced figures 


unmoored from any traditional spatial references. The result of this level of 
abstraction and flattening was a decorative surface that was readily visible and 
comprehensible from a distance and at a glance. 

While Schumacher’s account of admonishing Heckel with the example of 
Nicholson was meant to demonstrate the willfulness and the artistic individu- 
ality of the young artist, this anecdote also reveals much about the intersections 
between Expressionism and poster design. By pointing out that the reduction 
of form to its most basic elements could be found in both Heckel’s drawing 
and in Nicholson’s work, Schumacher highlights the fact that Expressionist 
art and poster design share a common approach to figuration. Further, 
Schumacher’s comparison of Heckel’s drawing to the simplification of awood- 
cut resonates with Wilhelm Worringer’s understanding of the links between 
woodcuts, posters, and, ultimately, Expressionist art.?* While we have no 
record of what Heckel’s drawing of the plant looked like, we can look at other 
samples of his early work to understand better the similarities that Schumacher 
found between Heckel’s work and Nicholson’s. 

In a woodcut that Schumacher would perhaps have found “disorderly,” the 
1906 woodcut Blooming Trees (Blühende Bäume, Fig. 18). Heckel presents a 
row of trees in bloom alongside a fenced path. Heckel’s depiction of the trees 
echoes Nicholson's flowers in F is for Flower. The forms of the trees are radical- 
ly simplified, their trunks reduced to little more than erratically angled lines, 
their blossoms and foliage presented as strategically placed marks scattered 
across the mostly un-inked upper three-quarters of the image. However, while 
Nicholson’s print is fairly static, Heckel’s woodcut is structured rhythmically— 
the contrast between lush, exuberant irregularity of the trees and the ordered 
path and fence helps to energize the surface of the page. Heckel’s Blooming 
Trees thus seems to work toward presenting the vitality of natural forces— 
energies that remain invisible yet are fundamental to determining the forms 
he presents. Contrastingly, Nicholson's F for Flower Girl presents, in simpli- 
fied yet clear form, the basic, recognizable shapes that structure the objects 
and living beings that populate the modern world. What further distinguishes 
Heckel’s woodcut from Nicholson's are the uses to which they were put and 
the intentions that seemed to guide their creation. Nicholson’s Alphabet se- 
ries presents set, identifiable “types,” and the Beggarstaffs’ posters are meant 
to promote specific products, while Heckel’s woodcut is meant to serve as a 
“recording of a total expression” of what he observed. Nicholson’s work was 


34 See Chapter One. 
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FIGURE 18 Erich Heckel, Blooming Trees, 1906, woodcut 


more practical, based on easily legible, stock forms, while Heckel’s output 
was more overtly aestheticized and prioritized singularity. 

However, despite such important differences, the work of these two art- 
ists shared a great deal. Both men were keenly aware of the visual impact that 
working with simplified, flattened shapes could have. Further, despite what- 
ever aesthetic, spiritual, or commercial intentions may have driven their pro- 
cesses of creation, Expressionist art and poster design often looked terribly 
similar to each other, especially for viewers not trained to identify the finer 
points of differentiation between the fine art and commercial forms. In fact, 
as the art historian Wilhelm Worringer pointed out, contemporary viewers’ 
eyes had been conditioned by repeated encounters with what they saw on a 
regular basis—in this case, commercial posters—and the stylistic similarities 
between posters and Expressionist art led them to see Expressionism through 
the filter of poster design.®° Additionally, art critics often used this similarity as 
a way to attack Expressionism, a criticism that shadowed Expressionism over 
the course of its development. 

Briicke artists were aware of these potentially troubling similarities be- 
tween their art and commercial posters, and while they strove to keep their 
art distinct from the realm of commercial design, they also sought to use the 
intersections between Expressionism and commercial graphics to their advan- 
tage. They truly believed that their art could start to change what they found to 
be an oppressive, stifling world, and they were well aware that artists who were 


35 See Chapter One. 
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creating something new needed to help audiences see and understand their 
work. As Meike Hoffmann has pointed out, the Brücke artists may have been 
encouraged in this belief by their professor and Werkbund member Schu- 
macher, who insisted that his students assume “responsibility toward a piece of 
the world” (“Verantwortung gegenüber einem Stück Welt”). By this, he meant 
that artists must help cultivate a sense of taste in contemporary audiences, 
and that they needed to help those audiences understand and accept new 
work.?6 The Brücke artists therefore conceived and organized a sophisticated 
program of publicizing, showing, and selling their art. 

Briicke was certainly not the first artists group to take such steps. The artists 
of the Vienna Secession, for example, stated explicitly that they rejected the 
usual practice of lamenting the lack of appreciative audiences for art and that 
they would work instead to build audiences’ understandings of new work.37 
In the efforts of organizations like the Vienna Secession, Briicke was able to 
find models for how to organize exhibitions outside of traditional institutional 
structures, how to use original graphics as a means of distributing art among 
many viewers and collectors, and what types of advertising to use. The Brücke 
program of publicity was, however, far more extensive than the Secession’s had 
been. Briicke artists wanted to find ways to circumvent both state support and 
a dependence on dealers and galleries, so they attempted to create direct ties 
with collectors by creating a circle of “passive” members of the group. These 
members received annual portfolios of prints by Brücke artists and invitations 
to exhibitions. Additionally, everything that Briicke produced was meant to 
be collectible. Tickets to their exhibitions, exhibition catalogues, posters, and 
other forms of ancillary advertising were all conceived and created as original 
graphics.38 

The most public face of Brücke was the exhibition poster. The various 
members of the group created designs that could simultaneously inform au- 
diences about their art and publicize their exhibitions. Distributed primarily 


36 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 98. 

Hoffmann’s book is the most detailed study of graphics that the Brücke artists gener- 
ated for their publicity and includes an annotated catalogue of all of their “business and 
exhibition graphics” (“Geschäfts- und Ausstellungsgrafik”), 229-311. See also Janina Dahl- 
manns, “Ausstellungsgraphik,” in Brücke-Archiv 22: Dokumente der Künstlergruppe Brücke 
(2007): 124-157. 

37 “Weshalb wir eine Zeitschrift herausgeben,’ Ver sacrum 1, no. 1 (1898), 5. 

For analysis of the Vienna Secession efforts to educate Viennese society about mod- 
ern art, see Robert Jensen, “A Matter of Professionalism: Marketing Identity in Fin-de- 
Siecle Vienna,’ in Rethinking Vienna 1900, ed. Stephan Beller (Oxford, U.K. and New York: 
Berghahn Books, 2001), 195-219. 

38 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 97-135. 
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in the Dresden area, these posters reached an audience that was already be- 
coming accustomed to increasingly sophisticated poster design. Dresden 
stood alongside Berlin, Munich, and Vienna as a major center of poster pro- 
duction in the German-speaking realm. In fact, Otto Fischer, who is consid- 
ered to have created the first modern “artistic poster” in Germany—an 1896 
design for a Saxon applied arts exhibition, The Old City (Die alte Stadt)—was 
based in Dresden. The director of the Dresden Kupferstichkabinett, Max 
Lehrs, established a poster collection in 1895 with a select sample of Euro- 
pean art posters. And Jean Louis Sponsel, who also worked at Dresden’s 
Kupferstichkabinett—and later served as the director of the Grünes 
Gewölbe— wrote the first extended study of modern posters in German, Das 
moderne Plakat (1897). Sponsel also taught at the Technical University, where 
Bleyl, Heckel, and Kirchner were his students.*! Therefore, while the Brücke 
artists were never trained in the techniques of modern poster design, they 
were immersed in an environment in which posters and their appreciation 
proliferated and prospered.*? 

While Fischer’s Alte Stadt design (Fig. 19) was applauded as an example of 
an effective modern poster, its success was perhaps due less to any bold in- 
novation than to its combination of traditional and more modern approaches 
to figuration. This combination is most apparent in the contrast between the 
woman in the foreground and the cityscape in the background. The woman is 


39 Fora contemporary overview of Fischer’s work, see Paul Fechter, foreword to Otto Fischer. 
Verzeichnis seiner graphischen Arbeiten, ed. Fritz Boettger (Emil Richter: Dresden, 1919). 
For a brief overview of the notion of the artistic poster (das kiinstlerische Plakat), see my 
Introduction. 

40 Many museums across Europe began to collect color lithographic posters in the late 
nineteenth century, and posters became important additions to the collections of art 
museums, applied arts museums, and libraries. For the impact of such early institution- 
al collecting on the writing of the history of the poster, see Ruth Iskin, The Poster: Art, 
Advertising, Design, and Collecting, 1860s-ıgoos (Hanover, NH: Dartmouth University 
Press, 2014), 22-26. For discussion of broader implications of poster collecting in the late 
nineteenth century, see Iskin, The Poster, 247-302. 

41 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 128. 

42 Because it was only in the 1920s that the profession of commercial artist became com- 
monly practiced, systematic training in poster design did not exist in Germany before and 
during World War 1. After 1910, there were increasing efforts to professionalize the field 
of advertising by enforcing a division of labor and cultivating subfields, and the matter of 
how best to train students in the various specialized subfields became more urgent. Dis- 
cussions of training and specific curriculum for those interested in advertising took place 
in the context of broader discussions of the most effective curricula for a range of subjects 
and specialties taught at business schools, Christiane Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland 
1890-1914. Wahrnehmung, Professionalisierung und Kritik der Wirtschaftswerbung. Beiträge 
zur Verhaltensforschung, vol. 38. (Berlin: Duncker & Humblot, 2000), 266-273. 
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FIGURE 19 Otto Fischer, poster for The Old City: Exhibition of Saxon Arts and Crafts, 1898, 
lithograph, 64.9 x 94.5 cm 


presented in amodern poster fashion, as a flat, clearly drawn figure with heavy 
lines that enclose areas of mostly unbroken color with little or no modeling. 
The rendering of the cityscape is more traditional, featuring a greater amount 
of detail, with depth, texture, and more subtle gradations of color that appear 
to be brushed rather than printed onto the surface. The figure of the woman 
contains its own set of contrasts between traditional and modern modes of 
representation— while the pieces of the traditional costume that she wears are 
shown as flat shapes, her face is more conventionally “life-like” with delicately 
drawn features and a subtle blush across the cheek that faces the viewer. 

The contrasts that Fischer integrates into his poster bolster its Fernwirkung— 
its impact from a distance—a vital element of any poster design, and they also 
convey a powerful message about the nature of the exhibition that it advertis- 
es. The combination of old and new attests to the reform impulses behind the 
exhibition. The links of the applied arts to tradition are explicit in the wom- 
an’s folk costume, the historical cityscape, and the very words “Die alte Stadt” 
(“The Old City”), while modernized approaches to the applied arts appear in 
Fischer's rendering of the woman as an abstracted, flattened, brightly, even 
artificially colored form. Posters for Briicke exhibitions, however, contained no 
such clearly emphatic links to traditional customs or representational strate- 
gies. Instead, the Briicke artists attempted to create posters that showcased the 
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FIGURE 20 
Fritz Bleyl, poster for exhibition of Künstlergruppe Brücke, 1906, 
lithograph, image 69.4 x 22.5 cm, sheet 75.8 x 30.3 cm 


group’s differences from conventional art, and their posters served, in effect, as 
visual manifestos. 

The first known poster for a Brücke exhibition was designed by Fritz Bley], 
who was with the group for only a brief amount of time (Fig. 20).*? According 
to Bleyl, he and the other Brücke artists held a competition among themselves to 
determine whose design would be used for the poster for their first exhibi- 
tion, and his design “won.”** The poster promoted the first Brücke exhibition 


43 Bleyl was the only one of the four original Brücke members to complete his architectural 

training. He left the group in 1907 and went on to practice architecture professionally. 
Membership in the group changed over time. Hermann Max Pechstein joined the 

group in 1906, and he stayed with Brücke until its dissolution in 1913; Otto Mueller joined 
in 1910 and also remained a member until 1913. One of the policies the group pursued to 
bolster its membership and support was to invite artists whose work they admired to join. 
For example, Emil Nolde joined in 1906 and remained a member for approximately two 
years, and the Paris-based Dutch artist Kees van Dongen exhibited with Brücke in 1908. 

44 For Bleyl’s account of his work with Brücke, see Hermann Gerlinger, Fritz Bleyl und die 
friihen Jahre die Briicke (Schleswig: Freundeskreis Schloss Gottorf, 1999). 
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in Dresden, which was held in the fall of 1906 in the showroom of the lamp 
manufacturer Karl Max Seifert.*° That their unconventional work was dis- 
played in this rather unusual space was due to Seifert’s support for the young 
artists’ work. Seifert had learned about the group through Heckel: he had ad- 
mired a gallery that Heckel, a trainee in the office of the architect Wilhelm 
Kreis, had designed for the Third German Applied Arts Exhibition, a signifi- 
cant show held in Dresden in 1906. Seifert was so struck by Heckel’s design 
that he asked him to create something similar for his soon-to-be-opened lamp 
factory and showroom. Pleased with the result, Seifert made the walls of the 
showroom available to Heckel and the rest of the Brücke members for show- 
ing their work.*6 While Briicke’s debut exhibition in Dresden was not held in 
a gallery, the fact their art was displayed among home furnishings was not un- 
precedented—fine art was often shown as part of integrated interior designs 
at applied arts exhibitions including the 1906 show. 

Bleyl’s poster serves as a clear statement of the group’s aesthetic goals. It 
boldly announces the artists’ desire to distance their work from their contem- 
poraries in the conspicuous absence of any of the usual allegorical references 
that most exhibition posters included.*’ The poster does, however, reveal af- 
finities with Jugendstil, which was typical of the group’s work at that stage in 
the artists’ development, and it shares many characteristics of contempora- 
neous posters. For example, its vertical format is typical of Art Nouveau and 
Vienna Secession posters, for example, work by renowned Czech poster 
designer Alphonse Maria Mucha (Fig. 21) and the Vienna Secessionist Kolo- 
man Moser (Fig. 9). Bleyl’s female figure, like those in Mucha’s and Moser’s 
posters, is flattened and simplified. However, his approach to Jugendstil design 
is far more reduced, avoiding the decorative patterning and texturing detail 
that organizes these other two designs. His female figure is schematically ren- 
dered, more ornamental than realistic. His lettering, heavy at the base and 
tapered toward the top of each letter, echoes and solidifies the overall shape 
of the composition—the elongated, slender woman seems to balance on a 
pedestal made of a broad, solid block of text. Additionally, Bleyl’s use of the 
dramatic contrast between inked and un-inked surfaces allows the design to 
be clearly visible from a considerable distance. While this poster survives as 
the first known exhibition poster for Briicke, it was not actually used. It was 


45 The first exhibition of Brücke work was held in Leipzig at the gallery Kunsthandlung 
Beyer & Sohn in 1905, Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 101. For details about Brücke exhibi- 
tion history, see Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 99-114. 

46 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 101. 

47 Sherwin Simmons, “Kirchner’s Brücke Poster,” 157. 
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FIGURE 21 
Alphonse Maria Mucha, poster for La Trappistine liqueur, 
1897, lithograph, 205 x 76 cm 





censored due to the fact that officials believed that the shadowed area below 
the figure’s stomach looked too much like pubic hair.* 

Although, like most posters of the time, Bleyl’s was a lithograph, it was meant 
to look like a woodcut. The woodcut was a much beloved medium among the 
Briicke artists, and while they also produced etchings and lithographs, most of 
the works in their first portfolio were woodcuts.*9 They favored the woodcut 


48 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 238. According to Bleyl, Kirchner designed a replacement 
poster, but no examples of it have been discovered, Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 128. 
For an overview of censorship laws that thwarted the display of Bleyl’s poster and 
an analysis of the significance of portraying the uncorseted female body, see Sherwin 
Simmons, “Kirchner’s Streetwalkers: Art, Luxury, and Immorality in Berlin, 1914-1918,” Art 
Bulletin 82, no. 1 (March 2000), 120-122. 
49 The first Brücke portfolio contained three woodcuts—by Bleyl, Heckel, and Kirchner— 
another woodcut by invited Swiss member Cuno Amiet, an etching by invited member 
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because of its dramatic contrasts and its simplified, bold lines, qualities that 


ru 


conveyed the power and directness of the artists’ “expressive drives” force- 
fully and directly.5° By citing the appearance of the woodcut, Bleyl created a 
poster that is more radically reduced and concentrated than most Jugendstil 
and Secession posters, and his female figure displays none of the fluid ele- 
gance that characterizes the women who appear in typical Art Nouveau post- 
ers. Bleyl’s nude woman stands awkwardly, her arms uncertain and her knees 
pressed closely together over feet that seem overly large and heavy. The fact 
that this nude figure is not carefully posed and gracefully arranged lends it a 
sense of restless, uncertain motion, as if the woman were seeking a comfort- 
able stance, shifting from one foot to another. Bleyl thus seems to capture a 
model in the act of posing, and his poster presents the Brücke approach to 
the artistic process itself, as he “renders directly and authentically” the artist’s 
encounter with his subject. 

This combination of woodcut-like simplification of form, Jugendstil orna- 
mental flatness, and primitivizing coarseness is typical of the Brücke work at 
the time.*! Prints contained in the first Brücke portfolio (1906/1907) provide 
an overview of the group’s art from around the period of this first Dresden 
exhibition. For example, Kirchner’s 1905 woodcut Kauernder Akt, vom Riicken 
gesehen (Crouching Nude, Seen from Behind, Fig. 22) displays a combination of 
ornamental elegance and pronounced awkwardness that is similar to Bleyl’s 
poster. Kirchner’s print shows the rough immediacy of the woodcut that ap- 
pealed to these artists’ preference for techniques that enabled them to express 
“that which impel[led them] to create” most directly, methods that revealed 
the often messy but always vibrant creative process, without the filter of the 
conventions of “correct” proportion and elegant compositional balance. 

While Bleyl’s poster was a lithograph that was made to look like a woodcut 
in order to convey this type of immediacy, later Briicke posters were actual 
woodcuts. Producing woodcuts that were poster-sized, however, was a chal- 
lenge—a single large, carved wood block warped easily and would not have 


Emil Nolde, and a lithograph by Schmidt-Rottluff. The portfolio cover and table of con- 
tents were linocuts, Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 249. Hoffmann’s book lists complete 
contents of each of the group’s portfolios. 

These artists’ fondness for the woodcut allowed later critics to link them to the type 
of German preference for abstraction that Worringer would outline in his writings that 
began to circulate a few years after the formation of Briicke. 

50 For the importance of wood for Expressionists, especially Brücke artists, see Monika 
Wagner, “Wood—Primitive’ Material for the Creation of ‘German Sculpture,” in New 
Perspectives in Briicke Expressionism, 71-88. 

51 For Brücke artists’ “redefinition of Jugendstil,’ see Lloyd, German Expressionism, 4-20. 
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FIGURE 22 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Crouching 


Nude, Seen from Behind, 1905, 
woodcut, 3 x 10cm 





survived multiple impressions. Heckel devised a method of producing wood- 
cut posters by gluing several small blocks into a single block to which he at- 
tached crossbars that would absorb and redistribute pressure during printing.?? 
The resulting posters thus displayed not only the aesthetic position of Brücke, 
but the artists’ painstaking dedication to the medium of woodcut as well.5? 
Heckel first used this technique for the poster advertising the second exhibi- 
tion that the Briicke held at the prominent Dresden gallery, Kunstsalon Emil 
Richter, in 1908 (Fig. 23). This poster reveals the extent to which the Briicke 
members’ work had moved away from Jugendstil and further toward a distinc- 
tive Briicke style. In his design, Heckel strove to express as directly as possible 
the group’s focus on the vital forces animating the artists’ spirit and the world 
around them. The primal roughness of the wood block is a central feature of 
Heckel’s design. The grain of the wood blocks appears clearly on the surface 
of the print, and the marked gracelessness of the carved lines conveys the en- 
ergy of the artist’s hand in the cutting process and the resistance of the wood. 
As in Bleyl’s poster, a nude female figure is the central focus of Heckel’s de- 
sign. Here, however, only her torso and head are visible. She leans heavily on 
one elbow with her hands clasped loosely at her waist. Her proportions are far 


52 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 262. 
53 The Brücke artists were alone in their use of woodcut to create their posters before World 
War I, Simmons, “Kirchner’s Brücke Poster,” 161. 
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FIGURE 23 

Erich Heckel, poster for Brücke 
exhibition at Emil Richter, 
1908, woodcut printed in red 
ink on green paper mounted 
on canvas, 94 x 63.5 cm 





from elegant. Her head is small in relation to her wide, heavy torso, and her 
arms and breasts are irregularly shaped and oddly placed. The lettering is er- 
ratic, roughly cut, and unevenly positioned. Overall, the poster is aggressively 
coarsely executed, yet clearly legible, and the contrast between printed and 
unprinted areas of the surface ensure that it is eye-catching from a distance. 
Studiously rejecting the idealizing conventions of the academic nude as well 
as the allegorizing sophistication and ornamental elegance of traditional ex- 
hibition posters, the Brücke artists boldly advertise their aesthetic program of 
open eroticism and unfettered expression of vital forces in Heckel’s confronta- 
tionally unrefined design. 

One of the boldest statements of the Brücke artists’ unconventional style 
is the poster for what today is understood as one of their most important 
shows, the exhibition held in September 1910 at Dresden’s Galerie Arnold.°* 


54 This was the most coherent public presentation of the “Briicke style” up to that time, 
Mario-Andreas von Lüttichau, “Kiinstlergemeinschaft Brücke Dresden 1910,’ in Stationen 
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Kirchner designed this poster, and it, too, is a woodcut (Fig. 24). It marks the 
group’s move toward work that featured radically simplified forms composed 
of heavy outlines framing flat areas of color. Both paintings and prints from 
this phase reflect this development, as in, for example, Schmidt-Rottluff’s 
Estate in Dangast (Gutshof in Dangast, Fig. 25), Heckel’s Nude (Akt, Fig. 26), 
and Kirchner’s Bathers Throwing Reeds (Mit Schilf werfende Badende, Fig. 27). 
Scholars have attributed the increased level of flattening and brightness of 
color to the Brücke artists’ encounters with French Post-Impressionist paint- 
ings, particularly those by the Fauves.>> The Fauves’ work is distinguished by 
decorative flatness and highly saturated, non-mimetic colors; however, Brücke 
paintings and prints are identifiable by their far more energetic application of 
paint, harsher color contrasts, and a far greater degree of flatness that renders 
their compositions almost frieze-like. Additionally, the Briicke work overtly 
invokes ethnographic art, as in the mask-like face of Heckel’s Nude and in the 
roughly drawn, highly abstracted figures in Kirchner’s Bathers Throwing Reeds. 

Kirchner’s poster condenses this abstract, primitivising style, creating 
a design that clearly demonstrates the extent to which the members of the 
Kiinstlergruppe Briicke had distanced themselves from the conventions of 
balance, proportion, color harmony, and mimetic figuration. Framed by the 
erratically lettered name of the group and the gallery is a figure of a seated 
girl holding a small sculpture.5° Her features are rudimentary and unevenly 
placed, lending her face a mask-like quality. Her pose is uncomfortable, if not 
physically impossible, and her arms are irregular and awkward, the free arm 
shown in the act of moving in an indeterminate direction. The lines that form 
the central figure are crudely cut, and the areas of printed color bleed into un- 
printed sections or are spotted with unprinted patches. The hasty roughness 
and vivid red and black coloring give the poster the look of something cre- 
ated in a sudden burst of energy that the filters of mimeticism could do little 


der Moderne. Kataloge epochaler Kunstausstellungen in Deutchland 1910-1962. Kom- 
mentarband zu den Nachdrucken der zehn Ausstellungskataloge, ed. Eberhard Roters 
(Cologne: Verlag der Buchhandlung Walther König, 1988), 34. 

55 See, for example, Timothy O. Benson, “Wie französisch ist die deutsche Kunst? Der Fall 
BRÜCKE,” Jahrbuch der Staatlichen Kunstsammlungen Dresden. Berichte, Beiträge, 32 
(2005): 53-59. Annette Gautherie-Kampa, “Impulse, Wechselbeziehungen und Abgren- 
zungstrategien. Fauvismus und Expressionismus vor 1914,’ in Deutschland Frankreich. 
Dialoge der Kunst im XX. Jahrhundert, ed. Beate Reifenscheid (Bielefeld: Kerber, 1999), 
11-28; and Peter Kropmanns, “Cezanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Matisse, and the Fauves: 
Exhibitions of French Modernism in Berlin, Dresden, and Munich, 1904-1909,” in Expres- 
sionism in France and Germany, 164-179. 

56 Simmons identifies what the girl holds as a “small sculpture,’ arguing that it looks similar 
to some of the clay pieces that Kirchner had made in 1909, “Kirchner’s Brücke Poster,” 167. 
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FIGURE 24 

Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, poster 
for KG Brücke exhibition at 
Galerie Arnold, Dresden, 1910, 
woodcut 


FIGURE 25 

Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, Estate 
in Dangast, 1910, oil on 
canvas, 86.5 x 94.5 cm 
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FIGURE 26 
Erich Heckel, Nude, 
1910, oil on canvas, 





80 x 70cm 





FIGURE 27 Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, Bathers Tossing Reeds, 1910, woodcut printed in 
light green, red-orange, and black on heavy wove paper, image 20.0 x 
29.1 cm, sheet 40.32 x 54.0 cm 
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to restrain. This energetic expression is underscored by Kirchner’s choice to 
make the nude featured on this poster a pre-pubescent girl. It is likely that the 
model for the girl in the poster was one of the pre-teen girls who posed often 
for the artists and who appeared in many of the Brücke artists’ work.’ In this 
poster, as in other Brücke work, the young girl represents youthful potential 
and unrestrained, innocent sexuality, and she, therefore, presents a more ef- 
fective image of the ideals of Brücke than the more mature nudes of Heckel’s 
and Bleyl’s posters had.?8 

Concurrent with the Brücke show, the Galerie Arnold also installed an 
exhibition of works by the French artist Paul Gauguin. The gallery commis- 
sioned Kirchner to produce the poster for this show as well.59 The result was 
another woodcut poster (Fig. 28), and in it, Kirchner presents an homage to 
Gauguin while, at the same time, conveying a statement of his own artistic 
principles. The picture on the poster is a woodcut reproduction of one of the 
paintings displayed in the show, Gauguin’s The Artist's Mother (La mère de 
lartiste, ca. 1893, Fig. 29). The image is reversed, so Kirchner seems to have 
made his copy of the painting directly on the wood. Kirchner’s use of woodcut 
to make the poster is both an assertion of Brücke methods and an acknowl- 
edgement of the impact that Gauguin’s woodcuts had on the group’s style.60 
Further, Kirchner’s choice of painting to reproduce for his poster is significant. 
Gauguin, famous for his paintings of exotic, pre-industrial idylls and rejec- 
tion of bourgeois social conventions in favor of a simpler life in the tropics, 
served as inspiration for the younger artists. By presenting a reworked version 
of Gauguin’s depiction of his mother, Kirchner acknowledges Gauguin’s qua- 
si-parental role in fostering the development of Briicke style. However, given 
the fact that Kirchner deliberately chose to reverse the image and to render it 
using the textured energy of the woodcut, the poster functions as a declaration 
that, as an artist, Kirchner is not some slavish imitator of Gauguin, but a gifted, 
innovative talent in his own right. 


57 Simmons, “Kirchner’s Brücke Poster,” 167. 

58 For the significance of pre-pubescent girls in Brücke work, see Sherwin Simmons, 
“A Suggestiveness That Can Make One Crazy’: Ernst Ludwig Kirchner’s Images of 
Marzella,” Modernism/modernity 22, no. 3 (September 2015): 523-563; and Volkmar Billig, 
“Die Maler und die Mädchen. Das ‘Ereignis’ Fränzi als idealtypisches Bildobjekt,’ in Die 
Brücke in Dresden 1905-191, 69-76. 

59 Some evidence exists that indicates that Heckel may have cut the lettering of the poster, 
Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 286. 

60 The members of Brücke had seen and admired Gauguin’s woodcuts in French Pavilion 
at the 1906 Third German Applied Arts Exhibition in Dresden, Dalbajewa and Bischoff, 
Die Briicke in Dresden, 128. 
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FIGURE 28 

Ernst Ludwig Kirchner, poster for 
Paul Gauguin at Galerie Arnold, 1910, 
woodcut on yellow paper 


FIGURE 29 
Paul Gauguin, The Mother of the 
Artist, 1893, oil on canvas, 41.0 x 





33.0 cm 
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2 Expressionism as Sachplakat 


With their posters for Brücke exhibitions, Bleyl, Heckel, and Kirchner adver- 
tise the particulars of the exhibitions along with their aesthetic goals and their 
style. Their designs demonstrate that they had carefully studied, adapted, and 
integrated styles and techniques of the various strands of French modernist 
art, as well their particular interpretation of “primitive” elements, into their 
own distinctive Brücke style. In fact, this Brücke style—the bold simplification 
of form, vivid colors, and energetic, expressive mark-making—is the primary 
“product” that these posters promote. Of course, the artists wanted to adver- 
tise the particulars of their exhibitions. However, in order to ensure that they 
presented their distinctive style to as many potential supporters as possible, 
the Brücke artists relied on the wide, general visibility of posters to commu- 
nicate with viewers who might never have seen their work otherwise. In this 
way, each of the Brücke posters functions as something like a Sachplakat; each 
promotes iconically what it represents. However, in the place of the mass-pro- 
duced commodity and manufacturer’s name are, for example, a stylized nude 
figure and the name of the artists group (Fig. 23 and Fig. 24). The nude figure 
is not the commodity being sold; it is the style in which it is rendered that is 
being advertised. The Brücke exhibition posters therefore rely on the same 
type of hieroglyphic visual rhetoric that the Sachplakat does—they equate 
the style unique to Brücke artists with the “brand name” Künstlergruppe 
Brücke; style and artists define one another. However, given their reformist 
tendencies, the artists also hoped that the posters would do more than publi- 
cize their art—they wanted their work, including their posters, to forge ways 
of reconnecting with the primal and spiritual forces that they believed were 
missing from the modern, overly rationalized, spirit-less world. 

Yet the fact that the Brücke presented these posters as art, equivalent in 
status to their paintings and prints, complicated their reception. Many critics 
continued to completely dismiss the notion that posters could be art, argu- 
ing that the stylistic qualities that produced effective Fernwirkung and persua- 
sive messages in posters should never appear in fine art. One such critic was 
Paul Westheim.®! In a 1908 article, he argues that posters are fundamentally 


61 Westheim, however, was himself an avid poster collector; his collection comprises a large 
portion of the poster holdings at the Kunstbibliothek, Berlin, Kevin Repp, “Marketing, 
Modernity, and ‘The German People’s Soul’: Advertising and Its Enemies in Late Imperial 
Germany, 1896-1914,” in Selling Modernity: Advertising in Twentieth-Century Germany, ed. 
Pamela E. Swett, S. Jonathan Wiessen, and Jonathan R. Zatlin (Durham and London: Duke 
University Press, 2007), 28. 
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different from painting and other art forms, and that this difference is, in fact, 
a strength: 


The poster has no value of its own and no aesthetic end in itself. It is an 
advertising medium and it promotes buying.... The poster is in no sense 
a painting and it is not some sweet decoration for the streets. We have to 
get used to the idea that it should not simulate a work of art.... We must 
recognize that the poster is something specific unto itself, something 
right and proper, something absolutely useful.® 


In his insistence that the poster is fundamentally different from a painting, 
Westheim reveals his commitment to upholding the distinctions between 
paintings and posters that seemed to be in the process of becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to recognize. For him, the foundation of the difference between 
painting and the poster was the function that the poster served. He believed 
that art is not meant to be instrumental, but, as advertising, the poster is, and 
that, he argued, was its greatest asset. It therefore made no sense to him when 
artists and critics attempted to understand posters as art. Given the fact that 
the stylistic lines between them were blurring, he seemed to fear that view- 
ers would no longer be able to distinguish between art and advertising, and 
the specificity of art would be lost. He also seemed to blame both artists 
and critics who celebrated the poster as art for contributing to this confusion 
of categories. 

Westheim’s fears are perhaps understandable, given the fact that adver- 
tising imagery was proliferating in quantity and frequency. He and other 
observers found that the distinctive status of art was being jeopardized by 
the pressures of an increasingly high numbers of pictures in circulation. They 
believed that the spiritual and aesthetic position of fine art in the public 
sphere was threatened by the technically reproduced and circulated images 
that seemed to have more power to compel and inspire viewers than paint- 
ings, sculptures, and fine art prints did. In order to preserve the special status 
of art, Westheim argued, artists had to ensure that paintings adhered as closely 


62 “Das Plakat hat keinen Eigenwert und keinen ästhetischen Selbstzweck. Es ist 
Reklamehilfsmittel und dient einem Erwerbsbedürfnis.... Das Plakat ist nun einmal 
kein Gemälde und keine liebliche Straßenverzeirung. Man muß sich an den Gedanken 
gewöhnen, daß es nicht ein Kunstwerk vortäuschen soll.... Wir müssen zu der Erkenntnis 
gelangen, daß das Plakat für sich etwas ist—und zwar etwas Ordentliches und Richtiges, 
etwas durchaus Nützliches,” Westheim, “Plakatkunst,” Zeitschrift für Ästhetik und allge- 
meine Kunstwissenschaft 3, no. 1 (1908), 120. 
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as possible to the accepted conventions of painting and leave the poster-like 
appearances to the poster. 

Westheim acknowledged the compelling visual force of the poster, and 
he argued that the very specificity of the conditions in which it circulated 
required a specialized poster style (“Plakatstil”). 


The type of expansive, flat, brightly glowing effects of color is simply 
what has become practical and efficiently necessary. A means of expres- 
sion has been created that accounts for the forms of traffic of our times 
and for the abilities of the human eye to absorb sensations. This style is 
basically nothing more than a concession to the habits and disposition of 
the bustling masses. We would not want to validate a painting in poster 
style, so we should not demand painterly effects of the poster.®3 


Here Westheim emphasizes that the circumstances in which viewers see 
paintings and posters are vastly different, and these viewing conditions, there- 
fore, necessitate fundamentally different types of imagery. The painting is 
meant to be contemplated quietly, not glimpsed in the midst of the chaos of 
the modern, fast-paced city, so there is no need for the painting to have any 
elements of Plakatstil. He argues that art should remain removed from the flux 
of everyday life; it should work against the type of hasty looking and instant 
comprehension that modern viewers brought to posters; art should compel 
them to look carefully and contemplatively. Westheim does not address the 
posters produced by Brücke artists in the context of this article. However, he 
seems to dismiss the type of paintings they produced, which could easily be 
described as exhibiting the “expansive, flat, brightly glowing effects of color” 
that he argues should characterize posters, but never paintings.6* 

Westheim thus argues that art, given its resistance to immediate compre- 
hension, is often misunderstood by contemporary viewers and not fully appre- 
ciated until after the artist’s death. Despite the difficulties the misunderstood 


63 “Denn die Art der großzügigen, breitflachigen, grelleuchtenden Farbenwirkungen ist nur 
das, was als zweckmäßig und wirksam notwendig geworden ist. Eine Ausdrucksweise 
ist hier geschaffen worden, die mit den Verkehrsformen unserer Zeit und der Aufnah- 
mefähigkeit des menschlichen Auges geschickt rechnet. Diese Stil ist im letzten Grunde 
nichts als ein Entgegenkommen gegen die Gewohnheiten und die Veranlagung der has- 
tenden Massen. Man wird kein Gemälde im Plakatstil gelten lassen wollen und sollte 
daher auch nicht von der Affiche Bildwirkungen verlangen,” Westheim, “Plakatkunst,” 132. 

64 However, while Westheim’s stance here is conservative, invested in maintaining a tradi- 
tional concept of art that remains distinct from advertising, he very soon began collecting 
both posters and Expressionist art. 
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artist faces, Westheim believes that the artist should remain true to his or 
her own aesthetic vision rather than attempt to accommodate the desires of 
the contemporary public. In contrast, however, the poster artist must be very 
attentive to contemporary viewers: 


The poster artist cannot wait for posterity; he cannot await some future 
glory. He creates for the day and for the moment. He wants to have an 
impact today, to lure consumers and customers today, to shout his adver- 
tising slogans into the crowd today. 

The painting strives for enduring, timeless value; the poster is pasted 
over after twenty-four hours.® 


The function of the poster is to sell something in the present, so its relevance 
is fleeting. Given the fact that it is caught up in the mechanisms of the market- 
place, it remains linked to the constant quest for and generation of the new, 
and its relevance thus lasts only a brief moment. 

Westheim does allow for an exception in his plea for keeping paintings 
and posters in separate categories: he argues that posters advertising cultural 
events should integrate artistic values: 


Posters for art exhibitions, art galleries, refined magazines and books op- 
erate solely through their artistic merit. Here, art is the best and most 
powerful means of advertising. People who love beauty and stroll through 
the streets seeking it are the ones to be addressed. They possess the re- 
fined taste to which the personal sign language of the artist can appeal 
clearly and meaningfully—if the entire [poster] is noticeable enough to 
resist vanishing into the crush of the crowd.s® 


65 “Der Plakatkiinstler kann nicht auf die Nachwelt warten, er kann nicht einen Zukunfts- 
ruhm erharren, er schafft für den Tag und in den Tag hinein. Er will heute wirken, heute 
Käufer und Kunden anlocken, heute sein Reklamestichwort in die Menge hinausschreien. 

“Das Gemälde erstrebt einen zeitlosen Dauerwert, das Plakat wird nach vierundzwan- 
zig kurzen Stunden iiberklebt,” Westheim, “Plakatkunst,” 132. 

66 “Die Affichen fiir Kunstausstellungen, Kunsthandlungen, vornehme Zeitschriften oder 
Biicher wirken lediglich durch ihren kiinstlerischen Wert. Hier ist die Kunst das beste 
und stärkste Werbemittel. Menschen, die schönheitssuchend und schönheitsfreudig 
durch die Straßen wandeln, sollen angesprochen werden. Sie besitzen den geläuterten 
Geschmack, dem die persönliche Zeichensprache des Malers alles klar und deutlich 
verkündet, wenn das Ganze nur auffallend genug ist, um nicht im Gewühl der Menge zu 
verschwinden,” Westheim, “Plakatkunst,” 128-129. 
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Westheim argues that an artist can create a poster using his or her own 
“personal sign language” rather than a more populist, commercial vernacular, 
and still expect that the message will be understood, albeit by a very limited 
audience. The trick, however, is for the artist to find a way to present his art 
so that it can stand out from the multiple competing stimuli that crowd any 
urban dweller’s vision. Westheim acknowledges the challenges that art faces 
as it competes with the chaos of the streets, but he nevertheless argues that art 
itself is the “best and most powerful means of advertising” for art. Here, inad- 
vertently, Westheim reveals the tenuousness of his distinction between art and 
posters. By using art iconically to point to the art it promotes, the exhibition 
poster duplicates the rhetoric of the Sachplakat. If art can advertise art, then it 
is instrumentalized in the same way that pictures in commercial posters are. 
Additionally, by recognizing the need to advertise art and literature, Westheim 
draws them from the sacrosanct realm of Kultur, understood in its traditional, 
bourgeois sense, and into the world of commodities. If art is both instrumental 
and commodified, it is no different from pictures and slogans on posters, a 
product to be bought and sold like any shoe or cigarette or chocolate.®” 

Unmoved or, more likely, unaware, of such speculations, the artists of 
Brücke pursued their program of creating art to promote their art. The unusual 
boldness and roughness of Briicke posters are likely to have had little difficulty 
being noticed in the welter of competing posters and other urban stimuli, and 
they were likely also to stand out to viewers who were not among those with 
the “refined” artistic taste that would enable them to understand the Brücke 
artists’ “personal sign language.’ Kirchner’s Brücke poster, for example, seems 
to have caught the attention of at least one such viewer, the critic Richard Still- 
er, who asked of the poster in his review of the Brücke show at Galerie Arnold, 
“Can this be an attractive invitation, this thing that writhes in extreme agony 
on the poster?”68 As this critic documents, the poster was certainly noticed, 
but it did not seem to present a particularly welcoming invitation to the exhi- 
bition. Despite, or perhaps because of, this critic’s negative reaction, Kirchner’s 
exhibition poster seems to fulfill Westheim’s criteria for a poster for a cultural 


67 Westheim seems to reject an expanded understanding of Kultur that the Werkbund 
promoted, while at the same time, in his acknowledgement of the need to use art to 
advertise art, he seems to support the expanded concept. Westheim also seems to resist 
understanding art as an “absolute commodity,” as Theodor Adorno later would describe 
this phenomenon. For Adorno, a concept of art as something non-instrumental depends 
upon the very processes of commodification that it rejects. See Adorno, Aesthetic Theory, 
trans. Robert Hullot-Kentor (New York and London: Continuum, 2004), 232-260. 

68 “Kann es eine anlockende Einladung bedeuten, was auf dem Plakat in schweren 
Leibesnöten sich windet?” Richard Stiller, rev. of exhibition of Künstlergruppe Brücke at 
Galerie Arnold, Dresden, Dresdner Anzeiger (2 September 1910), qtd. in Hoffmann, Leben 
und Schaffen, 279. 
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event—it attracted notice (but it did not necessarily persuade the critic to 
attend the exhibition), and it did not compromise the group’s aesthetic prin- 
ciples to achieve that attention. 

In general, however, as we have seen in Chapter Two, the borders between 
art and advertising that Westheim argued were necessary to maintain were 
weakening as modernist art, applied arts, and industrially produced objects 
became increasingly important factors in the German cultural sphere. Ulti- 
mately, the distinction that he argued needed to be maintained was not the 
difference between art and advertising, but a division that placed traditional 
(academic) art on one side and modernist art and advertising on the other. 
Westheim wrote “Plakatkunst” in 1908, and at that point, Expressionist artists, 
including members of Briicke, had not yet been identified as such. However, 
he seems to have anticipated the definitions of Expressionism that would 
soon emerge, as in the following passage in which he distinguishes between an 
advertisement and a work of art: 


Advertising aims for material sensation.... Every ad is a surprise and a 
gripping solicitation. The work of art however should be an elevation 
and a revelation. Art is balance, an overcoming of tension between the 
world and the individual. The advertisement however wants to disturb 
the peace. It wants to instill a feeling of privation, while the highest task 
of the work of art is to release the viewer from that painful torment of 
unfulfillment.®9 


Here Westheim identifies the effects that a good poster should produce and 
how it should structure its appeals to viewers. At the same time, he seems also 
to be describing the aims of Expressionist artists and their work. Like adver- 
tisements, the Expressionist artwork aimed to unsettle viewers, to “disturb the 
peace,’ to make viewers aware of some lack in their lives. Expressionists sought 
to challenge conventional ways of seeing and understanding the world, and 
they presented their art as a means of helping people learn to view their sur- 
roundings and their lives differently. On the basis of this different way of see- 
ing, Expressionists hoped, viewers would become aware of the absence of the 
spiritual and the intrusive presence of the overly rational and the restrictively 


69 “Die Reklame strebt der stofflichen Sensation zu.... Jede Reklame ist eine Überraschung 
und eine packende Aufdringlichkeit. Das Kunstwerk aber soll eine Erhebung und eine 
Offenbargung sein. Die Kunst ist Ausgleich, ist Überwindung einer Spannung zwischen 
der Welt und dem Menschen. Die Reklame aber will ihn gerade aus seiner Ruhe aufstören. 
Sie will in ihm ein Gefühl der Entbehrung hervorrufen, während es doch die höchste Auf- 
gabe des echten Künstwerkes ist, den Genießenden von jener schmerzhaften Qual der 
Nichtbefriedigung zu erlösen,” Westheim, “Plakatkunst,” 124. 
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conventional in theirlives. Equipped with this new awareness, Germans would 
then supposedly demand change and a return to a more spiritually guided 
and fulfilling mode of existence.”° Ultimately, like the poster designer, the 
Expressionist artist used visually compelling images to convince viewers to 
think and act in specific ways. This utilitarian approach to art-making placed 
Expressionist artists at odds with the traditional, bourgeois expectations for 
art that Westheim expected. Whereas traditional art strove for harmony, bal- 
ance, and stability, Expressionist art, like posters, aimed for imbalance and 
dramatic change. 

That Expressionist art can be substituted so easily for advertising in 
Westheim’s argument indicates their shared position as outsiders to long- 
standing beliefs about art and Kultur. It also serves as a reminder of the dif- 
ficulties Westheim and like-minded critics faced in their attempts to think of 
posters and fine art as distinctly separate realms. The Brücke posters—and 
Briicke artworks in general—posed a clear challenge to any theorizing that 
attempted to uphold this distinction. The Briicke artists, who understood all 
of their promotional graphics as art, seem to be untroubled about the pos- 
sibility of “tainting” the artistic validity of their work by presenting it on and 
as posters. They believed firmly in the elevated status of their art, regardless 
of their concentrated efforts to promote and sell it. For critics and other view- 
ers, however, the fact that the Briicke style—flattened, simplified, and boldly 
colorful—which appeared in all of their work, including their paintings, could 
also be described as a “poster style” testified to the impossibility of keeping the 
visual codes of art and commerce separate. 

Of course, the Briicke artists were not the only modern artists whose paint- 
ings troubled the distinctions between paintings and posters. The work of the 
Fauves, to which Expressionist work was often compared, was frequently de- 
scribed as poster-like, and this description was usually meant as a dismissal. 
Typical of this negative reception is the reaction to an early 1909 exhibition of 
Henri Matisse’s paintings at the Berlin gallery of the art dealer Paul Cassirer 
that the German painter Max Beckmann recorded in his diary: 


.. in the afternoon to the Cassirer gallery.... Pictures by Matisse and 
[Benno] Berneis. I disliked the Matisse paintings intensely. One piece of 
brazen impudence after another. 


70 After World War 1, Expressionists strove to appeal to “viewers’ sense of “unfulfillment” by 
supporting the revolutionary activities that swept Germany starting in November of 1918. 
See Chapters Four and Five. 
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FIGURE 30 Henri Matisse, Madame Matisse. Red Madras Hat, 1907, oilon 
canvas, 39 3/8 x 3 7/8 in. (100 x 81cm) 
IMAGE © 2018 THE BARNES FOUNDATION 


Why don’t these people just design cigarette posters, I said to [my 
friend] Schocken, who fully shared my opinion.” 


Among the paintings that Beckmann reacted to were some of Matisse’s 
best-known works, including The Red Madras Hat (Madras rouge, 1907, Fig. 30), 
The Blue Nude (Nu bleu. Souvenir de Biskra, 1907, oil on canvas), and The Dessert: 
Harmony in Red (La desserte. Harmonie rouge, 1908, oil on canvas), and these 
paintings are frequently cited as having significant impacts on the development 


71 Max Beckmann, Self-Portrait in Words: Collected Writings and Statements, 1903-1950, ed. 
Barbara Copeland Buenger (Chicago: University of Chicago, 1997), 96. 
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of various German Expressionist artists’ work.’? Resistance to the perceived 
“impudence” of paintings characterized by bright, non-naturalistic colors, 
simplified shapes, and overall flatness did not dissipate over time. 

As late as 1913, when the viewing public had become accustomed to 
seeing—or at least reading about—exhibitions of Expressionist work, reviews 
denouncing the “graphic” look of Expressionist paintings and their affinities 
with posters appeared frequently. For example, in a review for the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, Westheim reacts tepidly to Expressionist works shown at the Berlin 
Secession, highlighting some of their poster-like qualities. Commenting on 
paintings by Kees van Dongen, a Dutch Paris-based Fauve painter who was 
briefly a member of Brücke, and Adolf Erbslöh, a member of the New Artists’ 
Association of Munich (Neue Künstlervereinigung München) and the New 
Secession (Neue Secession), Westheim declares, “Van Dongen makes a coiffure 
poster out of his painting Coiffure, and [Adolf] Erbslöh hangs next to him as 
a German van Dongen.’’ In this statement, Westheim denounces both van 
Dongen for his bright, simplified rendering of a partially clothed model fix- 
ing her hair and Erbslöh for seeming to imitate van Dongen’s poster-like style 
in his even brighter and even more flattened painting, something perhaps 


72 For documentation of the circulation and reception of Matisse’s work in Germany, 
see Peter Kropmanns, Matisse en Allemagne: Presence et reception meconnues, 1906-1910 
(Quimperle: Editions Mona Kerloff, 2009). 

73 “Von Dongen macht aus seiner Coiffure ein Coiffeur-Plakat und Erbslöh hängt neben ihm 
als ein deutscher van Dongen,” Westheim, “Ausstellung der Berliner Sezession,” Frankfurt- 
er Zeitung 57, no. 138, ıst morning edition (Tuesday, 20 May 1913), 1. 

Erbslöh was a Munich-based Expressionist artist whose membership in these key or- 
ganizations placed him at the center of Expressionist activities; he is relatively unknown 
today. The Neue Künstlervereinigung München (NKvM) was formed in January of 1909, 
and its members were early Expressionists, including the Munich-based Russian paint- 
ers Vassily Kandinsky, Alexei Jawlensky, and Marianne von Werefkin, as well as the art- 
ists Gabriele Miinter, Alexander Kanoldt, Erbslöh, among others. The members of this 
group were often inspired by Russian and European folk art, particularly reverse glass 
painting, which provided their work with a distinctive approach to color and form. For 
a brief overview of Kandinsky’s work with the group, see Peg Weiss, “Kandinsky und 
München: Begegnungen und Wandlungen,’ in Kandinsky und München. Begegnungen und 
Wandlungen 1896-1914, ed. Armin Zweite (Munich: Prestel-Verlag, 1982), 62-67. For an 
overview of the work of the NKvM, see Der Blaue Reiter und das neue Bild, ed. Annegret 
Hoberg and Helmut Friedel (Städtische Galerie im Lenbachhaus München: Prestel, 1999). 

The Neue Secession was a Berlin-based umbrella exhibition organization for many 
Expressionist artists and artists groups, including Brücke and the nkvM. For a history of 
the Neue Secession, see Anke Daemgen, The “New Secession” in Berlin, 1910-1914: An Artists’ 
Association in the Rise of Expressionism, PhD diss., Courtauld Institute of Art, London, 
2001. 
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FIGURE 31 
Adolf Erbslöh, Girl in a Red Skirt, 1910, 
oil on paperboard, 114 x 86 cm 





similar to, for example, Girl with the Red Skirt (Das Mädchen mit dem roten Rock, 
1910, Fig. 31).”* Westheim denounces both artists because they have betrayed 
their aesthetic calling by creating works that look very similar to posters. Their 
paintings lack the weighty singularity that constitutes the truly great work. 
Westheim’s assertion that Erbslöh’s painting is nothing more than an imita- 
tion underscores the multiply reproducible stylistic quality of van Dongen’s 
“poster,” and Erblséh’s as well. 

There were critics, however, who applauded the fact that paintings had 
many of the same qualities as posters. Adolf Behne, for example, celebrates 
the fact that, since the end of Impressionism, since the pretense of attaining 


74 Van Dongen’s Dancer with Jewelry (Danseuse aux bijoux, 1905) had been exhibited at an 
earlier exhibition as Coiffure, but it is not clear that this was indeed the same painting 
that was shown at the Secession exhibition that Westheim reviews. Van Dongen’s work 
from this period reveals a fairly consistent style, however, so this painting can help con- 
textualize Westheim’s analysis. A fair use thumbnail of this painting is available at http:// 
www.the-athenaeum.org/art/detail.php?ID=84667. It is also unclear that Erbsléh’s Der 
rote Rock was actually shown side by side with van Dongen’s work at the 1913 Secession 
show that Westheim reviews. However, since it is typical of the work that Erbsléh showed 
widely at the time, it, too, can serve as an adequate example here. 
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depth in painting had been abandoned, the “wall” between painting and post- 
ers had fallen: 


The relationship of Expressionism to the poster is a fundamentally differ- 
ent one than Impressionism had had. Unlike the striving of the Impres- 
sionist painters to capture the perspectives of light, air, and lines in their 
paintings, Expressionism proceeds from the premise that flatness is to 
be maintained in the picture. It [Expressionism] dismisses the simulated 
effect of depth as inartistic.... The wall that had stood so long between 
painting and poster art could therefore crumble, now that the painted 
picture also maintained the flat surface.” 


For Behne, this shift away from pictures that strove to present an illusion of 
depth and volume toward an emphasis on surface indicated that painting and 
posters were returning to what he understood as their fundamentally flat, lin- 
ear character. In this respect, his analysis resonates with Wilhelm Worringer’s 
understanding of trends in representation as swinging between the poles of 
abstraction and mimetic realism (empathy).’6 Like Worringer, Behne believed 
that images were moving toward greater abstraction, and, like Worringer, he 
also believed that the more abstract art is, the more it is expressive of the 
unrepresentable. 

Behne argued that, as pictures move toward flatness, they assume to a great- 
er and greater degree the character of writing, and as posters become increas- 
ingly flat, they move closer and closer to their origins as purely script posters. 
He understood this shift toward non-mimetic modes of representation as a 
reaction to the “reverse iconoclasm” (“umgekehrter Bildersturm‘), or “frenzy of 
pictures” (“Bilderwut”) unleashed in the public sphere—and public space—as 
a result of technical advances in the 1870s.’” He found compelling evidence 
of this trend in the Sachplakat that had been “invented” by Lucian Bernhard: 
“In the Bernhard poster I see ... a transition to the script poster. Here pictures 


75 “Das Verhältnis des Expressionismus zum Plakat is nun von Grund aus ein anderes als das 
des Impressionismus. Gegenüber dem Streben der impressionistischen Maler, in ihren 
Bildern Tiefenwirkungen durch die Mittel der Licht-, Luft- und Linienperspektive zu er- 
zielen, geht der Expressionismus darauf aus, im Bilde die Fläche zu bewahren. Er verwirft 
die vorgetäuschte Tiefenwirkung als unkünstlerisch.... Die Wand, die solange zwischen 
Malerei und Plakatkunst gestanden hatte, konnte also jetzt fallen, da auch das gemalte 
Bild in der Fläche blieb,’ Adolf Behne, “Malerei und Plakatkunst in ihrer Wechselwirkung,” 
Das Plakat n, no. ı (January 1920), 36. 

76 See Chapter One. 

77 Behne, “Malerei und Plakatkunst,” 35-36. 
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were already being disciplined and had almost taken on the character of hiero- 
glyphs; they were essentially painted slogans, commercial concept-images ...”.78 
The object poster thus functions as a form of picture writing, replacing indi- 
vidual words and even letters.’? Despite the fact that its hieroglyphic character 
links the object poster to a pre-industrial mode of communication, Behne re- 
gards this mode of pictorial writing as an advance in poster design. He regards 
it as a new type of script poster, one that can “discipline” pictures in a way that 
enables them, as hieroglyphs, to communicate just as or even more effectively 
than purely typographic posters. 

Behne argues further that Bernhard’s object poster can also be seen as the 
precursor to the Expressionist poster due to its rejection of mimetic “pseudo- 
naturalism” and its attention to the flat surface: 


The Bernhard poster appears, therefore, almost as a preparation for the 
Expressionist poster in that, in contrast with the pseudo-naturalistic 
poster, it casts off all unnatural peculiarities and in so doing empha- 
sizes script again. In this way, it is concerned with maintaining the flat 
surface....80 


As evidence of the affinities between the Sachplakat and the Expressionist 
poster, Behne cites Pechstein’s poster for the first exhibition of the Berlin- 
based New Secession, which included Expressionist artists, including mem- 
bers of Brücke (Fig. 32).8! Although Pechstein’s poster advertises an exhibition 
for the newly formed New Secession, his design is very much in the so-called 
“Brücke” style that his fellow Künstlergruppe Brücke members used. His nude 


78 “Ich sehe in dem Bernhard-Plakat ... einen Übergang zum Schriftplakat. Denn die Bilder 
wurden hier schon diszipliniert, hatten fast schon Hieroglyphencharakter angenommen, 
waren eigentlich gemalte Schlagworte, geschäftliche Begriffsbilder ...,” Behne, “Malerei 
und Plakatkunst,’38. 

See Chapter Two for a discussion of the Sachplakat and Bernhard’s role in creating this 
type of poster. 

79 See Chapter Two for a discussion of the wider context of the Sachplakat as hieroglyph. 

80 “Das Bernhard-Plakat erscheint also fast als Vorbereitung des expressionistischen, indem 
es gegeniiber dem pseudonaturalistischen, unter Ablegung aller Absonderlichkeiten, die 
Schrift wieder betont und daher schon weil eher bemüht ist, die Fläche zu bewahren ...,” 
Behne, “Malerei und Plakatkunst,” 38. 

81 Expressionist artists whose work was rejected from exhibiting with the Berlin Secession 
broke with the Secession to form the jury-free exhibition association, the Neue Secession, 
in 1910. See Anke Daemgen, “Kirchner und die ‘Neue Secession’ in Berlin,’ in Ernst Ludwig 
Kirchner. Erstes Sehen. Das Werk im Berliner Kupferstichkabinett, ed. Anita Beloubek- 
Hammer (Munich: Prestel Verlag, 2004), 32-38. 
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FIGURE 32 Max Pechstein, exhibition poster for “Exhibition Organized by the New Secession 
for Artists Rejected by the Berlin Secession,” 1910, lithograph 


woman, shown in the act of shooting an arrow, is as forcefully and flatly drawn 
as the nude figures on Brücke posters for its own exhibitions. Pechstein draws 
on overtly on post-Impressionist conventions of presenting the “primitive” 
woman, borrowing from the visual vocabulary established by Gauguin. The 
female figure is composed of heavy black lines with some hints of shading, 
but Pechstein emphasizes the figure’s sexual nature and the energy of her 
strung arrow by highlighting her lips, breasts, and arrow in the same red that 
forms a patterned background. While the overall effect of the design is more 
decorative than the Brücke posters, Pechstein avoids preciousness. His female 
figure, nude with unbound hair, is roughly and somewhat awkwardly drawn. 
Although her nudity and the patterned background that recalls batik fab- 
ric evoke Gauguin’s Tahitian idylls and mass-circulated images of the exoti- 
cized tropics, her armed, aggressive pose disrupts any such easy, predictable 
interpretations. 

For Behne, Pechstein’s poster functions as a “hieroglyph” of the rebellious 
Expressionism of the members of the New Secession. He admires its forceful 
expression of the New Secession’s non-traditional aesthetic ideals and, more 
importantly, for its skillful concentration of flatness and color to convey those 
ideals. Behne does not find this hieroglyphic quality only in Expressionist 
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posters, however. He also finds it in Expressionist paintings. Again, he cele- 
brates Pechstein’s work, regarding him as a leader of the Expressionist move- 
ment. He admires “... the early paintings of ... Pechstein with their astonishing 
decorative beauty and simplicity, which we can call poster-like in a positive 
way.’®? This decorative simplicity, in which pictures replace words to express 
the immaterial, indicates a shift to a more fundamental, or “primitive,” form 
of expression, the hieroglyph, which for Behne stands opposed to the overly 
rationalized, convention-bound verbal and visual discourses of Impression- 
ism. Behne celebrates this “return” of the hieroglyphic mode that can be found 
in the Expressionism of Pechstein and others like him, concluding that it 
heralds the end of the inauthentic, constricting representational systems that 
had limited European art and life for too long. In Behne’s analysis, a descrip- 
tion of an Expressionist work as “poster-like” is a powerful affirmation of the 
arrival of this return to genuine expression. However, despite such praise 
for the “poster-like” quality of Expressionist art, Behne consistently viewed 
Expressionist posters as a step toward art, not as art itself. 


3 Defining Expressionism 


Given the permeability of the line between Expressionist art and commer- 
cial posters, it is only logical that this instability appears in attempts to define 
Expressionism in the years before World War 1. Critics, museum officials, gal- 
lery owners, and collectors participated in these efforts to define Expression- 
ism, and many of the early definitions appeared in exhibition-related publi- 
cations and lectures. These shows were part of a larger effort undertaken by 
arts professionals to promote modern art in Germany. Spearheaded by officials 
like the director of the Hamburger Kunsthalle, Alfred Lichtwark, collectors like 
Karl Ernst Osthaus, and various members of the Deutscher Werkbund, this 
movement was designed to instruct the German public in how to view and 
understand modern art.83 Exhibitions of international modernism played a 


82 “..den frühen Gemälden etwa eines Pechstein mit ihrer so erstaulich dekora- 
tiven Schönheit und Einfachheit, die man in einem guten Sinne plakatartig nennen 
könnte,’Behne, “Malerei und Plakatkunst,” 38. 

However, Behne also finds that Pechstein is perhaps not the most important Expres- 
sionist, arguing that other artists with greater depth and more ambitious experiments 
have emerged in Pechstein’s wake. For Behne, the Austrian painter Oskar Kokoschka is a 
far superior artist due to his seriousness. 

83 Hoffmann, Leben und Schaffen, 297. Many of the contributions written by progressive mu- 
seum officials, gallery owners, and artists for Im Kampf für die Kunst, their published re- 
sponse to Carl Vinnen’s Protest deutscher Künstler, address the importance of exhibitions 
for educating the viewing public in the appreciation and comprehension of modern art; 
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central role in this educational program, and these events were complemented 
by lectures, discussions, catalogues, and coverage in local and national news- 
papers and magazines. It was in the context of this focused public discussion 
of exhibitions of modernist art that the definition of Expressionism emerged 
and solidified. 

One of the exhibitions that contributed most significantly to the institution- 
alization of Expressionism as a distinct movement was the 1912 Sonderbund 
show, for which Ehmcke had designed his memorable poster. In the foreword 
to the exhibition catalogue, the art historian, Werkbund member, and director 
of the 1912 exhibition, Richart Reiche describes Expressionism as an interna- 
tional movement, yet, he also begins to narrow its parameters so that it be- 
comes a primarily German phenomenon. As he defines Expressionism, it is 
the culmination of a long line of artistic developments that had begun in op- 
position to Impressionism during the late nineteenth century and continuing 
into the present: 


This year the fourth exhibition of the Sonderbund presents a survey of 
the current state of the most recent movement in painting—the one that 
replaced atmospheric Naturalism and Impressionism and now strives for 
a simplification and intensification of forms of expression, a new rhythm 
and color, a decorative and monumental configuration. The exhibition 
attempts to provide a survey of this movement, which has been called 
Expressionism.$* 


several artists’ entries also emphasize the necessity of shows of international modernism 
for educating future generations of German artists. See essays in Im Kampf um für die 
Kunst. Die Antwort auf den “Protest deutscher Künstler.” Mit Beiträgen deutscher Künstler, 
Galerieleiter, Sammler und Schriftsteller. Munich: R. Piper & Co. Verlag, 1911. 

84 Richart Reiche, foreword to International Exhibition of the Sonderbund, Cologne, 1912, 
German Expressionism: Documents from the End of the Wilhelmine Empire to the Rise of 
National Socialism, ed. Rose-Carol Washton Long (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: 
University of California Press, 1993), 17. 

“Die diesjährige vierte Ausstellung des Sonderbundes will einen Überblick über den 
Stand der jüngsten Bewegung in der Malerei geben, die nach dem atmosphärischen 
Naturalismus und dem Impressionismus der Bewegung aufgetreten ist und nach einer 
Vereinfachung und Steigerung der Ausdrucksformen, einer neuen Rhythmik und 
Farbigkeit, nach dekorativer oder monumentaler Gestaltung strebt, einen Überblick über 
jene Bewegung, die man als Expressionismus bezeichnent hat,’ Richart Reiche, foreword 
to Internationale Kunst-Ausstellung des Sonderbundes westdeutscher Kunstfreunde und 
Künstler in Coeln (Cologne: M. Dumont, 1912), 3. 
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Reiche presents in these few sentences several of the key elements that 
became part of standard definitions of Expressionism—‘simplification and 
intensification of forms of expression” and “new rhythm and color” that 
replace the Naturalism and Impressionism that had dominated European art 
of the recent past. 

Reiche was in the minority when it came to celebrating the decorative as a 
vital element of important new art. Many arts professionals believed that great 
art was meant to be free of the potentially trivializing taint of the decorative, 
so the “simplification” of forms and emphasis on vivid color and the regularity 
of rhythm in Expressionism meant that it could be seen as moving perilous- 
ly close to being “mere” decoration.$° Reiche, however, seems to understand 
the decorative more in the context of the reform movement in the applied 
arts, and he, therefore, seems to view the decorative element as evidence that, 
in Expressionism, art and life were merging and that, therefore, an aesthetic 
reconfiguration of the everyday was in progress.86 

Additionally, many Germans believed that the decorative was a distinctive 
characteristic of French art. As anxieties about the supposed threat posed by 
modern French art to the purity of German art roiled and political tensions 
between France and Germany rose in the years preceding World War 1, many 
German artists and critics strengthened their efforts to keep any hint of the 
decorative from understandings of German art. Consequently, it was impor- 
tant for them to keep the decorative from being incorporated into the defini- 
tions of a newly “German” Expressionism. Here, however, Reiche emphasizes 
the international origins of Expressionism, having organized the exhibition to 
reflect that international scope: 


While this international exhibit of works of living artists attempts to give a 
cross section of the Expressionist movement, a retrospective section will 
expose the historic underpinnings upon which this controversial paint- 
ing of our days is founded, namely the work of Vincent van Gogh, Paul 
Cézanne, and Paul Gauguin. Thanks to the extraordinary and obliging 
cooperation of our German, Swiss, Hungarian, and, particularly Dutch, 
collectors, over one hundred paintings, the actual core of the exhibition, 


85 Particularly at its most abstract, Expressionism was seen as very close to the decorative, a 
perception that, most famously, Vassily Kandinsky was at great pains to resist. On the re- 
lationship between the decorative and modernism in early twentieth-century Germany, 
particularly in the work of Paul Klee, see Jenny Anger, Paul Klee and the Decorative in 
Modern Art (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 2004). 

86 See Anger, 20-32. See also Peg Weiss, Kandinsky in Munich: The Formative Jugendstil Years 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1979), 22-53. 
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could be assembled of that great Dutchman, whom we proudly hail as 
one of our own. The two French masters are represented with smaller 
collections, mainly from domestic as well as foreign private ownership, 
which, nevertheless, in their major works, are representative of their art.8” 


Reiche’s historical survey, while international in scope and unsurprising in 
its choice of artists, nevertheless begins to narrow the concept of Expression- 
ism. While he openly acknowledges the centrality of artistic activity in France 
for the development of Expressionism, the weight that he grants to van Gogh 
tilts the focus of Expressionism away from France northward to Holland, al- 
lowing Reiche to Germanize van Gogh by claiming him as “one of our own.”88 
Further, the fact that Reiche does not include Henri Matisse in the pantheon 
of important precursors to Expressionism is a slight that is meant to shift the 
impulses driving Expressionist developments away from origins in France, 
especially Paris, to focus on van Gogh and other “Germanic” influences.®9 

This effort to simultaneously recognize and downplay the importance 
of French modernism for the development of Expressionism is also clear in 
Reiche’s careful declaration that Cézanne and Gauguin are “represented with 
smaller collections,” which are drawn from the holdings of private collectors, 
not from any of Germany’s public museums. Reiche would have felt compelled 
to include this statement since the exhibition opened so shortly after a series 
of heated public discussions of purchases of French modernist paintings by 
various German museums. This controversy culminated in the landscape 


87 Reiche, foreword, in Long, Documents, 17. “Versucht diese internationale Ausstellung von 
Werken lebender Kiinstler einen Durchschnitt durch die expressionistische Bewegung zu 
geben, so will eine retrospektive Abteilung die historische Grundlage aufzeigen, auf der 
sich diese vielumstrittene Malerei unserer Tage aufbaut: das Werk von Vincent van Gogh, 
Paul Cézanne, Paul Gauguin. Dem außergewöhnlich bereitwilligen Entgegenkommen un- 
serer deutschen, der schweizerischen, ungarischen und vor allem der niederländischen 
Sammler haben wir es zu verdanken, daß von dem großen Holländer, den wir stolz zu un- 
serer Rasse rechnen, allein über einhundert Gemälde vereinigt werden konnten, die den 
eigentlichen Halt der Ausstellung bilden. Die beiden französischen Meister sind mit klein- 
eren, zum größten Teile ebenfalls aus in- und ausländischem Privatbesitz stammenden 
Kollektionen vertreten, die aber dennoch in Hauptwerken eine zutreffende Vorstellung 
von ihrer Art geben,” Reiche, foreword to Internationale Kunst-Ausstellung, 4-5. 

88 For the importance of van Gogh for Expressionism, see, for example, Vincent van Gogh 
and Expressionism, ed. Jill Lloyd and Michael Peppiatt (Ostfildern: Hatje Cantz, 2007); 
Patrick Bridgewater, The Expressionist Generation and van Gogh (Hull: Hull University, 
1987). For an account of purchases and exhibitions of van Gogh’s works in Germany, see 
Walter Feilchenfeldt, Vincent van Gogh & Paul Cassirer, Berlin. The Reception of Van Gogh 
in Germany from 1901 to 1914 (Zwolle: Uitgeverij Waanders b.v., 1988). 

89 Werenskiold, The Concept of Expressionism, 40. 
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painter Carl Vinnen’s 1911 publication, Ein Protest deutscher Kiinstler.°° Vinnen 
took very public issue with the acquisitions policies of the Bremen Kunsthalle 
under the directorship of Gustav Pauli.?! Like many other institutions in Ger- 
many, the Bremen museum sought to acquire French Impressionist “master- 
pieces” in order to acknowledge the significance of Impressionism for recent 
developments in art. Vinnen, along with other artists who signed his “protest,” 
believed—incorrectly—that public museums were spending substantially 
larger sums on purchases of French paintings than on German work. Pauli and 
his supporters refuted these allegations strongly in lectures, discussions, 
and in the press, and they produced their own publication, Im Kampf um die 
Kunst, the following year.?? This volume, which included essays by several art 
museum directors, prominent gallery owners, and artists—including a num- 
ber of Expressionists—was a powerful declaration of support for the modern. 
It contained detailed evidence of the falseness of Vinnen’s claims, and it also 
included forceful statements of Expressionist aesthetic ideals. The controver- 
sy died down gradually, but the notion that the integrity of and respect for 
German art was under attack by French modernism and its German advocates 
continued to circulate in public discussions of arts policies. In light of this con- 
troversy, Reiche’s statement about the ownership of works by Cézanne and 
Gauguin in the Sonderbund show can be seen as an attempt to avoid any re- 
minder that German museums owned—and in fact, continued to purchase— 
French modernist works. 

Reiche organized another important exhibition of Expressionist work, 
Die neue Malerei (The New Painting). This exhibition was held in Dresden in 
1914, before the war began. Unlike the 1912 Sonderbund show, which had been 
international in scope, the Dresden exhibition included only Expressionist 
works from Germany and Austria. Reiche acknowledged that this limitation 


go CarlVinnen, Ein Protest deutscher Künstler. Jena: Diederich, 1911. See also Chapter Two. 

91 Curiously, the painting that triggered the controversy was by van Gogh, his Field with Pop- 
pies (1889). Van Gogh’s work was seen by many as too French to be considered “Germanic,” 
as Reiche and others were presenting it. While the attempts of the Bremen Kunsthalle 
to purchase this painting unleashed the storm of protest, the efforts of this and other 
German museums to purchase works of French Impressionism were the real focus of 
the attack. For an overview of these events and their context, including a detailed chro- 
nology, see Van Gogh: Fields: The “Field with Poppies” and the Artists’ Dispute, ed. Wulf 
Herzogenrath and Dorothee Hansen (Ostfildern: Hatje Cantz, 2003). For an in-depth 
study of debates about the arts and their role in German society, see Joes Segal, Krieg 
als Erlösung: Die deutschen Kunstdebatten 1910-1918 (Munich: Scaneg, 1997). Also see Ron 
Manheim, Im Kampf um die Kunst! De discussie von 1911 over contemporaire kunst in Duits- 
land (Hamburg: Verlag der Buchhandlung Sauter & Lachmann, 1987). 

92 Im Kampf um die Kunst, 19u. 
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presented only an incomplete picture of the truly international character of 
Expressionism, but he defended his selection, pointing to space constraints 
as dictating his need to limit his selection in some coherent way.?? However, 
Reiche is also careful to attempt to demonstrate the fundamental German- 
ness of Expressionism at the same time. In the preface to the catalogue for 
this show, he integrates Expressionism into a canon of great German artists, 
inserting it into a lineage that includes Rembrandt van Rijn and Matthias 
Grünewald. Reiche uses this strategy to defend new art against the accusations 
of the director general of Berlin museums, Wilhelm von Bode, who believed 
the present age was hostile to art-making. 


We, who feel ourselves to be young and related to the creative spirit 
of our days, who look up with devotion to the unfathomable works of 
a Rembrandt, a Grünewald, and tremblingly approach the light that 
announces a new beauty, cannot believe that “the spirit of the times” 
today is, if not hostile, at least averse to every genuine and independent 
artistic practice.?* 


Here, Reiche acknowledges the resistance that Expressionism, or “young” art, 
is facing, but by presenting the seventeenth-century Dutch painter Rembrandt 
andthe German Renaissance painter Grünewald as its revered mentors, Reiche 
makes Expressionist work part of a celebrated lineage of German art, a con- 
nectedness to the past that ensures its endurance into the future: 


93 Reiche, introduction, Die neue Malerei. Expressionistische Ausstellung (Dresden: Galerie 
Arnold, 1914), 7. 

94 “Wir, die wir uns jung und dem schaffenden Geist unserer Tage verwandt fühlen, die 
glaubend zu den unfaßbaren Werken eines Rembrandt, eines Grünewald aufschauen, 
und die zitternd dem Licht entgegengehen, das eine neue Schönheit verkündet, können 
nicht glauben, daß ‘der Zeitgeist’ heute jeder echten und selbständigen Kunstübung 
wenn nicht feindlich, so doch entschieden abhold ist,” Reiche, Die neue Malerei, 1. 

95 Rembrandt was claimed as a “Germanic” artist most prominently in Julius Langbehn’s an- 
ti-modern Rembrandt als Erzieher (1890), which was enormously popular in Germany and 
which presented the Dutch Master as embodying the Germanic folk character. Reiche’s 
inclusion of Rembrandt in amodernist canon can be seen as an attempt to demonstrate 
the German-ness of Expressionism. See Shearer West, The Visual Arts in Germany, 1890- 
1937: Utopia and Despair (Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1988), 46-48. 

For an overview of the reception of Grünewald and the importance of his Isenheim 
Altar, see Ann Stieglitz, “The Reproduction of Agony: Toward a Reception-History of 
Grünewald’s Isenheim Altar after the First World War,” Oxford Art Journal 12, no. 2 (1989), 
87-103. 
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Having again established the worthy lineage of Expressionism, this time 
much further back than the nineteenth century, Reiche reiterates the com- 
monplace that this new art form is a reaction against Impressionism. 


The artist is tired of being the willingly submissive apparatus for register- 
ing impressions that are scattered by the wind and that fly past the soul. 
He no longer sees the world with his retina only, and we are no longer 
satisfied with a work of art that is made on the basis of the eye alone. The 
Expressionist wants to give expression to things, wants to configure them 
as his soul sees them; he wants to free his inner necessity in their forma- 
tion. Beneath the changing play of light and color he sees the color and 
light that inhere in things, and he searches beyond the randomness of 
momentary movement for the laws of rhythmics. Dissolution is the sign 
of Impressionist art; integration is the goal of the Expressionist artist who 
bears the unity of his inner knowledge in the unfathomable multiplicity 
of the external world.?® 


For Reiche, the Expressionist is able to see through the surface appearances 
of the material world that had so captivated the Impressionists. Asserting his 
own creative will against the pull of mimeticism on the one hand and distrac- 
tion on the other, the Expressionist grasps the light, color, and rhythm that 
exist within the objects of the world. The Expressionist, therefore, discovers 
and expresses the intelligible, invisible forces that animate appearances, and 
by giving his “expression to things” and configuring them “as his soul sees 
them,” he opposes the instability of the external world with the stable, unify- 
ing force of his “inner knowledge.” 


96 “Der neue Künstler ist es müde, der willig willenlose Registrierapparat für Impressionen 
zu sein, die der Wind zerstreut und die über die Seele hinwegfliegen. “Er sieht nicht mehr 
mit der Netzhaut allein die Welt, und uns befriedigt kein Kunstwerk mehr, das vom Auge 
allein geschaffen ist. Seinen Ausdruck will der Expressionist den Dingen geben, sie ge- 
stalten, wie seine Seele sie sieht, seine innere Not will er in ihrer Gestaltung befreien. 
Unter dem wechselnden Spiel des Lichtes und der Farben sieht er die Farbigkeit und das 
Licht, die den Dingen innewohnen, über den Zufälligkeiten momentaner Bewegungen 
forscht er nach den Gesetzen der Rhythmik. Auflösung ist das Zeichen der impressio- 
nistischen Kunst, Zusammenfassung das Ziel des expressionistischen Künstlers, der in 
die unfaßbare Vielgestaltigkeit der Außenwelt die Einheit seiner inneren Erkenntnis 
trägt,’ Reiche, introduction, Die neue Malerei, 2-3. 
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In the same year, 1914, Adolf Behne gave a lecture at the opening of the show 
German Expressionists at the Galerie Der Sturm in Berlin.?” His understanding 
of Expressionism echoes many of the elements in Reiche’s presentation of the 
movement. For example, in delineating what is meant by the term “German” 
in the title of the exhibition, Behne establishes links between German Ex- 
pressionism and the art historical past, more specifically, the German Gothic. 
However, he is quick to dismiss any kitsch resonance that such a connection 
may have: “‘German’—that does not mean crown glass-window Romanticism, 
poetry of the moonlight, and floral daubing, but passionate portrayal, force of 
fantasy, dominance of spirit.’”?® Instead, Behne argues, what connects the Ger- 
man Gothic with contemporary German artists is a sense of German-ness that 
is emphatically spiritual. 

For Behne, the Expressionist artist is the opposite of the Impressionist: 
“We have identified as the goal of the Expressionist picture the expression of 
an experience. The Impressionist is satisfied with the impression, with the sur- 
face, the appearance. The Expressionist wants the spiritual quintessence of an 
experience.” Here, like Reiche, Behne emphasizes that the Expressionist art- 
ist is more interested in expressing the spiritual dimensions of experience, in 
expressing thinking itself, than in capturing the surface appearances of the 
external world. Behne, however, differs from Reiche in that he attempts to 
delineate in more specific detail how the Expressionist goes about express- 
ing his experiences: “The means to achieve this [the expression of the spiri- 
tual quintessence of experience] for the artists who are represented here is 
Cubism.”!©° Referring to art works included in the exhibition, that is, paintings 
by Heinrich Campendonk, Vassily Kandinsky, Oskar Kokoschka, Franz Marc, 


97 Behne, “Deutsche Expressionisten,” Der Sturm 5, no. 17/18 (1914), 114-115. Der Sturm was 
owned by Herwarth Walden, an avid promoter of modernist art who used his gallery, his 
influential arts magazine Der Sturm, and his press to advance the cause of Expressionism. 

98  “Deutsch’—das bedeutet hier nicht Butzenscheiben-Romantik, Mondscheinpoesie und 
Vergißmeinnicht-Pinselei, sondern Leidenschaftlichtkeit der Darstellung, Drang der 
Phantasie, Herrschaft des Geistes,’ Behne, “Deutsche Expressionisten,” 114. 

99 “Das Ziel des expressionistischen Bildes haben wir erkannt in dem Ausdruck eines 
Erlebnisses. Der Impressionist begnügte sich mit dem Eindruck, mit der Oberfläche, 
dem Schein. Der Expressionist will die geistige Quintessenz eines Erlebnisses,” Behne, 
Deutsche Expressionisten,’ 114. 

100 “Das Mittel, sie zu erreichen, ist für die Künstler, die hier vertreten sind, der Kubismus,” 
Behne, “Deutsche Expressionisten,” 114. 

By 1914, Cubist works by Pablo Picasso and Georges Braque had been widely exhibited 
in Germany and had appeared frequently as reproductions in various arts periodicals. 

Marc, for example, had seen Cubist paintings, and he integrated elements of Cubism 
into paintings such as Tyrol (1913, oil on canvas, Fig. 54) and Fate of the Animals (Tier- 
schicksale, 1913, oil on canvas). 
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among others, Behne understands Cubism as a language that Expressionists 
use in their work to express experience. 


Cubism, which has the reputation of being a cold, intellectual methodol- 
ogy, is in fact born completely from feeling and it wants essentially to sat- 
isfy the demands of feeling ... Cubism is not an end in itself. The painter, 
the sculptor, the architect is not Cubist just for the sake of being Cubist, 
but because some things can only be said in this language.!°! 


Behne thus incorporates Cubism, with its Parisian origins, into German 
Expressionism. Here, Cubism does not stand on its own as formal indulgence. 
Instead, it is a “methodology,” a “language” that an artist can choose, presum- 
ably from among many methodologies and languages, for expressing specific 
phenomena. While Expressionism and Cubism had once been synonymous, 
Behne demotes Cubism to the status of tool in the service of the Expressionist. 
And while Cubism was often understood as overly rational, even cold, Behne 
argues that, in the hands of Expressionists, it is infused thoroughly with 
feeling and can, therefore, be used to express the “spiritual quintessence of 
experience.” 

The critic Paul Fechter synthesized many of the definitions of Expressionism 
that had appeared elsewhere in his book-length study of Expressionism, which 
first appeared in 1914 after the start of the war. His formulation of Expression- 
ism has subsequently become one the most frequently cited in scholarship on 
Expressionist art. Like Reiche and Behne, Fechter argues that Expressionism 
is fundamentally anti-Impressionist, and in its battle against Impressionism, 
Expressionism must fight not only the will to mimeticism, but the will to the 
decorative as well: 


The protest against Impressionist naturalism started at the right point in- 
sofar as it was directed against the emphasis on nature as the sole orien- 
tation for art. By itself, the call: “abandon nature!” was fully justified. But 
its combination with the call: “back to the picture!” was contaminated 
to the core, and thus inevitably led to the ills of decorativeness in paint- 
ing. The turning away from the representation of external appearances 


101 “Der Kubismus, der in dem Rufe steht, eine kalte intellektuelle Methodik zu sein, ist 
in Wahrheit völlig aus dem Gefühl geboren und will lediglich Ansprüche des Gefühls 
befriedigen.... Der Kubismus ist nicht Selbstzweck. Der Maler, der Bildhauer, der Archi- 
tekt ist nicht kubistisch, um kubistisch zu sein, sondern weil sich gewissen Dinge nur in 
dieser Sprache sagen lassen,’ Behne, “Deutsche Expressionisten,” 114. 
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became truly meaningful only when the life changes it implied had been 
fully realized, down to the last consequence. Given an emphasis on pic- 
torial criteria, the call to ‘abandon nature!’ necessarily led to decorative 
stylization; it could lead to art again only after it responded to the direc- 
tive “back to emotion!”!0? 


For Fechter, in addition to being anti-Impressionist and anti-mimetic, 
Expressionism opposes the decorative emptiness of [art pour l'art. He argues, 
however, that it is logical that the decorative could invade the realm of art once 
artists turned away from nature to focus on painting itself—this incursion of 
the decorative arose from the very anti-Impressionism that Expressionism pur- 
sued. And the decisive anti-mimeticism of the flattened forms, bright colors, 
and emphasis on the surface that characterized Expressionist painting pushed 
Expressionism dangerously close to the decorative. 

Thus, Fechter needed some element in his theory to keep Expressionism 
safely within the confines of art and to prevent it from crossing the line over 
into the decorative. While he agrees that the dependence on nature required 
by mimeticism must be rejected, he argues that the only way that the resulting 
painting can achieve the status of art is by prioritizing feeling. 


Art is based on a special disposition of the soul, on a kind of will, or rather 
a compulsion and need. The essential meaning of art always consists in 
expressing in a concentrated, direct way—the only possible way—the 
emotion arising from human existence on earth.”!03 


102 Paul Fechter, from Der Expressionismus, in Long, Documents, 81-82. “Die Anfänge des 
Protestes gegen den impressionistischen Naturalismus hatten insofern an dem richtigen 
Punkte eingesetzt, als sie sich gegen die Betonung der Natur als der alleinigen kiinst- 
lerischen Richtschnur wendeten. Der Ruf: ‘Los von der Natur!’ war an sich vollkommen 
berechtigt, nur daß seine Ergänzung durch den Gegenruf ‘Zurück zum Bild!’ beruflich 
infiziert war und darum zu den Schiefheiten des Dekorativen führen müßte. Einen wirkli- 
chen Sinn erhalten konnte die Abkehr vom Darstellen äußerer Dinge erst, wenn die darin 
sich andeutende Änderung der Lebensrichtung bis in ihre Konsequenzen durchgeführt 
wurde. Das ‘Los von der Natur!’ unter Betonung von Bildrücksichten mußte beim dekora- 
tiven Stilisieren ankommen; wieder zur Kunst als Lebensausdruck führen konnte es erst, 
als im das ‘Zurück zum Gefühl!’ die Richtung gab,” Fechter, Expressionismus, 3d ed. (Mu- 
nich: R. Piper & Co. Verlag, 1919), 21. 

103 Fechter in Long, Documents, 82. “... sinnvoll im eigentlichen künstlerischen Sinne wurde 
das Unternehmen erst, als die Einsicht möglich wurde, daß Kunst auf einer bestimmten 
seelischen Disposition, einem Wollen oder vielmehr einem Müssen und einer Notwen- 
digkeit beruht, daß ihr wesentlicher Sinn immer wieder der ist, dem Gefühl, das die 
anschauliche Existenz der Welt auslöst, konzentrierten, unbegrifflich direkten Ausdruck 
zu geben,’ Fechter, Expressionismus, 21. 
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While in his definitions of art and Expressionism Fechter is able to protect 
Expressionist art from the taint of the decorative, he is only able to do so by 
moving away from a discussion of the visual and resorting to the invocation of 
an invisible force—emotion. However, the decorative is a visual quality, and 
Fechter’s strategy of combating it with invisible weapons, no matter how spiri- 
tually elevated, proved to be unreliable. This unreliability becomes clear in a 
comparison of definitions of Expressionist art with contemporaneous descrip- 
tions of the work of prominent poster designers. 

For example, in an article that almost anticipates some of the features 
that somewhat later writers would identify in Expressionism, the critic Georg 
Hermann celebrates the ability of the well-known Berlin-based poster artist 
Julius Klinger to identify and express the invisible forces that comprise the es- 
sence of people and things: “[ Klinger] proves to us that whatever makes up the 
essence of a person or a thing ... often lies, above everything else, in a swelling, 
in a rhythm, in a movement. But to extract this rhythm, to see it and only it, and 
to suggest it to others is the alpha and the omega of the telegram style of the 
poster.”!04 Here Hermann concludes that Klinger’s work, in its ability to find 
and communicate essences, should itself be understood as the essence of good 
poster design. Hermann also reframes the hieroglyphic character of the poster 
by pointing to its “telegram style,’ thereby establishing a connection between 
ancient and modern communicative modes. In a slightly later article, the critic 
Walter von zur Westen asserts in an overview of the work of Munich-based 
poster designer Ludwig von Hohlwein: “[Hohlwein] has an unmistakable feel- 
ing for the essential, an admirable talent for simplification, for the elimina- 
tion of superfluous details”!> Zur Westen, writing in the same year that both 
Behne’s and Fechter’s analyses of Expressionism were published, presents 
Hohlwein as an artist whose work is characterized by the same concentration 
and simplification of form, and the same focus on the “essential” that theorists 
of Expressionism identified as key to defining Expressionist art. 


104 “[er] beweist uns, daß das, was das Wesen eines Menschen oder eines Dinges ausmacht, 
die letzte Essenz seines Seins bedeutet, oft nur in erster Linie, in einer Schwellung, in 
einem Rhythmus, in einer Bewegung liegt. Aber diesen Rhythmus herausreißen, ihn 
und nur ihn sehen, andern suggerieren, das ist das Alpha und Omega des künstlerischen 
Telegrammstill des Plakats,’ Georg Hermann, “Julius Klinger,” Mitteilungen des Vereins der 
Plakatfreundfreunde (1910), 47. 

105 “Er hat ein untrügliches Gefühl für das Wesentliche, ein bewunderungswürdiges 
Geschick in der Vereinfachung, im Weglassenkönnen überflüssiger Einzelheiten,’ Walter 
von zur Westen, Reklamekunst 13 (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1914), qtd. in Martin Henatsch, 
Die Entstehung des Plakates. Eine rezeptionsästhetische Untersuchung (Hildesheim, 
Zürich, New York: Georg Olms Verlag, 1994), 138. 
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Numerous additional examples of these similarities abound, demonstrating 
just how difficult a task it was for critics, artists, and other arts professions— 
and the wider viewing public—to distinguish between the styles of Expres- 
sionist paintings and posters. Given the visual similarities between the two 
types of imagery—flatness, simplification of form, bright and often unnatural 
color—critics who wanted to maintain the distinctions were forced to rely on 
criteria that are not visible. In the case of advertising professionals who wished 
to bolster their status as viable contributors to the market economy, the differ- 
ence between posters and paintings was in the functional nature of the poster, 
the use to which it was put, and the intention with which it was made. For 
critics wanting to uphold the sanctity of painting, the crux of the difference 
between Expressionism and posters lay in the “inner necessity” that drove the 
artist to express the essences of the phenomena of the external world. Main- 
taining the differences between Expressionism and posters was further com- 
plicated by the commercial interests that shaped the production, circulation, 
and reception of each of these types of imagery. However, regardless of how 
artists, critics, and advertisers understood the complexities of the relationship 
between posters and Expressionist art, they ultimately positioned these types 
of picture as definitive types of modern image. 

One Expressionist who seemed to remain relatively untroubled by the dif- 
ficulties of distinguishing between painting and posters, and between fine art 
and the decorative, is August Macke. He was an Expressionist artist who, while 
embracing the aesthetic and intellectual pleasures of art, was clear-eyed about 
the contemporary dominance of market interests in all realms of modern exis- 
tence. He seemed to be comfortable with the commerce of art, working closely 
with wealthy collectors and engaged in organizing important exhibitions of 
his and others’ work.!06 Affiliated with the Munich-based Expressionist artists’ 
group, the Blue Rider, Macke produced a significant body of work before he 
was killed in World War 1. His paintings openly embrace the decorative—he 
even produced several designs for dishes, needlework, and rugs—and he used 
much of his work to reflect on contemporary leisure activities that foreground- 
ed the delights of looking, such as window shopping and strolling through 
vibrantly colored public parks. He is perhaps best known today for his paint- 
ings of women shoppers contemplating goods displayed in shop windows, 
as, for example, Large Bright Shop Window (Grofses, helles Schaufenster, 1912, 


106 Ruth Diehl, “Die Ausstellung der Rheinischen Expressionisten. Die Realisierung einer 
zeittypische Idee. Schock der Moderne in Bonn?” in Die Rheinischen Expressionisten 1913. 
Der Schock der Moderne in Bonn, ed. Verein August Macke Haus (Bonn: Verein August 
Macke Haus, 1993), 109-117. 
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Fig. 33).107 Here Macke presents a scene of the woman engaged in the pro- 
cess of consumption; more specifically, he shows the stage of the process at 
which she identifies possible objects for purchase by looking at them carefully, 
as they are attractively presented in a shop window. The window into which 
the woman looks is perhaps not entirely transparent. In places, it seems to 
reflect what is behind her on the street—a horse, a man with a top hat, a car- 
riage, the uppermost corner of a building. Because Macke shows that both the 
carefully arranged sale items and the images of fragments of “real” life can be 
contemplated within the parameters of the same surface, he seems to argue 
that experience has become increasingly undifferentiated. The objects that the 
shopper observes, whether displayed commodity or reflection of the “real,” all 
appear as interchangeable signs that can circulate and acquire value in the 
same market-oriented sphere. 

Within Macke’s oeuvre, Large Bright Shop Window is a significant paint- 
ing since it is one of the clearest instances of his attempts to work through 
his encounter with Cubist and Futurist paintings. In this painting, it becomes 
clear that Macke regards Cubism as one style—or language, as Behne would 
have it—of many available to him. While he uses a Cubist approach to depict 
both the displayed wares and the reflected fragments of street life, he uses a 
much flatter, more simplified, almost Fauvist style to render the shopper. She 
is comprised of a few basic shapes that identify her as well-dressed and female; 
her figure bears none of the fracturing of planes and scattering of light that 
characterizes what the display window presents. Macke’s Large Bright Shop 
Window is not only a painting of a window shopper, but also a depiction of 
a viewer who looks at a Cubist composition. Macke thus presents Cubism as 
a commodity like any other item on display in the window. 

Macke makes his understanding of Cubism as a style that is a commodity 
even clearer in a drawing from one of his sketchbooks, Cubist Joke (Kubistisch- 
er Scherz, 1913, Fig. 34). This sketch, a scatalogical toying with Picasso’s name, 
almost functions like Behne’s script poster does—hieroglyphically and suc- 
cinctly. Macke’s “Cubist joke” involves breaking apart, partially doubling, 
and rearranging the letters in the name of the leading proponent of Cubism 
into “PiPi,” “CaCa,” and “SOS.” We see the letters from above; they are three- 
dimensional, reaching toward the surface of the paper, but the distance that 
they travel to reach the surface contains nothing but more of the same letter. 
Surface and depth are the same here, so the surface appearance of the style 


107 For an analysis of kitsch and Macke’s paintings of female consumers see Sherwin 
Simmons, “August Macke’s Shoppers: Commodity Aesthetics, Modernist Autonomy, and 
the Inexhaustible Will of Kitsch,” Zeitschrift für Kunstgeschichte 63, no. 1 (2000), 47-88. 
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FIGURE 33 August Macke, Large, Bright Shop Window, 1912, oil on canvas, 106.5 x 82.8 cm 
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FIGURE 34 August Macke, Cubist Joke, 1913, black chalk on paper, 
10.7 x 17.5 cm 


conceals no hidden depths of meaning. In Macke’s “joke,” the proper name 
“Picasso” stands in for Cubism—the artist is the same as his signature style.!08 
Further, because Cubism is a commodity, Picasso himself is also a commodity. 
For Macke, it seems that, in a world in which an artist, his name, and his dis- 
tinctive style are all equally available for commodification, all that remains of 
painting is excrement and a cry for help. 

Macke does not, however, make his Cubist Joke only at the expense of 
Cubism. In it, he derided the artists’ and critics’ denial of the commodification 
of style in general. He came to regard the spiritually driven Expressionism of 
artists like Kandinsky and Marc in the same way that he understood Cubism— 
as a style that could only represent its status as style and as commodity, regard- 
less of how urgently impelled by “inner necessity” or how rich the spiritual 
dimension of the work was meant to be. As a statement of Macke’s doubts 
about the lofty aesthetic claims made of styles like Cubism, Cubist Joke seems 
closely related to Behne’s Expressionist poster, which emerges as a type of 
script poster, a hieroglyph, that has developed out of the object poster. Here, 
however, what Macke “advertises” is not his own style or his aesthetic ideals, 
as Behne believed the Expressionist poster as hieroglyph did. Instead, what 
Macke shows in his sketch is the pure superficiality of style as commodity and 
his skepticism about the spiritualizing claims made for Expressionist art. Yet, 
despite his playful skepticism about art and grand declarations of its elevated 


108 Macke’s critique resonates with arguments in Rosalind Krauss, “In the Name of Picasso,” 
in The Originality of the Avant-Garde and Other Modernist Myths (Cambridge, MA and 
London: The MIT Press, 1996), 23-40. 
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status, Macke held fast to his belief in the social necessity of art. This convic- 
tion motivated his involvement in promoting and exhibiting modern art and 
informed his own artistic practice. Macke also seemed to understand the 
cultural context in which he operated in a way that resonates with Jacques 
Ranciere’s recent conception of the “aesthetic regime.’ In the context of this 
“aesthetic regime,” art is freed “from any specific rule, from any hierarchy of 
the arts, subject matter, and genres.... The aesthetic regime asserts the absolute 
singularity of art and, at the same time, destroys any pragmatic criterion for 
isolating this singularity. It simultaneously establishes the autonomy of art and 
the identity of its forms with the forms that life uses to shape itself.”!9 Pointing 
to the resulting emergence of a new “articulation between practices, forms of 
visibility and modes of intelligibility” that became apparent in, for example, 
nineteenth-century French poetry and painting, Ranciére sees modernist art 
as evidence of a shift away from rigorously hierarchical relationships in the arts 
that ranked the so-called fine arts above the applied arts.” This new porous- 
ness of the distinction between fine arts (traditionally understood as separate 
and untouched by the fluctuations of markets and politics), and applied arts 
(conventionally thought to be bonded to the realm of utility and commerce), 
steadily weakened long-standing practices that attempted to isolate—at least 
discursively—the fine arts from the taint of the commercial. For Macke, the 
poster-designing Briicke artists, and other Expressionists operating within this 
aesthetic context, as the old hierarchies of the arts broke down, new relation- 
ships among practices of art-making and new conceptions of what was visible 
as art and as commodity could emerge and transform the ways that people 
organized their experiences of the world. Macke, despite his suspicions about 
terms of the debates about the status of art during the early twentieth century, 
seemed to find some possibly fruitful potential in the dissolution of boundar- 
ies between fine and applied arts, and between art and commerce. His death 
during the war, however, prevented him from exploring what art might be- 
come under these changing conditions. While Macke’s satirical understanding 
of the commodified status of Expressionism, Cubism and other forms of mod- 
ern art was rare among Expressionists of the pre-war era, skepticism about the 
spiritual and artistic validity of Expressionism became far more widespread in 
the years during and following the war and the ensuing revolution, plaguing 
Expressionism until its “death” as a radical form of art in the 1920s. 


109 Jacques Ranciere, “Artistic Regimes and the Shortcomings of the Notion of Modernity,” in 
The Politics of Aesthetics, trans. Gabriel Rockhill (London and New York: Contiuum, 2004), 
23. See also The Future of the Image, trans. Gregory Elliott (London and New York: Verso, 
2007), especially 69-89. 

110 Ranciere, Future of the Image, 76. 
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From War to Revolution, from Propaganda to Art: 
Expressionism and Posters of the Revolutionary 
Period 


World War 1 is known as the first “modern” war. Waged by industrialized na- 
tions, this war drew the various mechanical and bureaucratic advances intro- 
duced by industrialization into the service of warfare, and it fully exploited the 
communicative—and manipulative—possibilities offered by the growth of 
the mass media. This modern war was also conceptualized as “total,” a war that 
mobilized not only men of fighting age and ability, but all sectors of society, all 
members of the populace, including women and children. Total war required 
doing battle on two different fronts—the traditional, externally directed fight 
to defeat enemy nations and the modern, internally oriented struggle to galva- 
nize and sustain support for the war on what came to be known as the home 
front.! Warring nations deployed a range of horrifyingly efficient machinery for 
waging the fight, including long-range artillery, machine guns, tanks, airplanes, 
and submarines, and they also wielded words and pictures in carefully orches- 
trated propaganda campaigns. While enemies felt the force of this weaponry, 
civilian populations at home were the targets of internal propaganda that was 
meant to keep them committed to the war effort, willing to submit to hard- 
ships, and prepared to bear stoically the death and injury to loved ones. 

This modern war would prove to be devastating, yet when it began, many 
Expressionists, like most of their fellow Germans, welcomed it. For these Ex- 
pressionists, the war was a modernizing opportunity, a chance to destroy the 
old, stultifying order and create a new, more spiritually guided world in its 
place. However, as the destructive realities of the conflict quashed any fan- 
tasies of a swift, cleansing victory, initial euphoria about the war quickly dis- 
sipated. All the military machinery at the Supreme Command's disposal could 
not defeat the nations allied against Germany, and all the carefully calculated 
internal propaganda campaigns could not deflect the harsh realities of the 
hunger, shortages, and death that the German population had endured. 


1 Pearl James, “Reading World War I Posters,” in Picture This: World War I Posters and Visual 
Culture (Lincoln, NE and London, U.K.: University of Nebraska Press, 2009), 1. See also Corey 
Ross, “Mass Politics and the Techniques of Leadership: The Promise and Perils of Propaganda 
in Weimar Germany,” in German History 24, no. 2 (2006), 186. 
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Ultimately, the war did destroy the old order of the “Kaiserreich”—Emperor 
Wilhelm 11 left Germany on November 9, 1918 and he abdicated less than a 
month after that; the once-formidable German armed forces were broken and 
defeated. The Kaiser’s departure was preceded by the start of the short-lived 
“November Revolution,” which was ignited in late October, 1918. War-weary 
sailors had rebelled against orders to launch a fruitless battle against the 
British navy, unleashing waves of revolutionary unrest that swept Germany. 
Laborers and soldiers, encountering no organized resistance, took over Berlin 
and spontaneously established workers councils modeled on Russian soviets. 
On November 9, competing socialist parties each proclaimed a republic. The 
Kaiser then fled, and after weeks of strikes and demonstrations, and the violent 
suppression of the protests and revolutionary activities, what became known 
as the Weimar Republic began. The world that had given rise to Expressionism 
had definitively shattered. Some of the most important Expressionist artists 
had been killed, including Blue Rider members Franz Marc and August Macke; 
many were wounded, including the Austrian Expressionist artist and dramatist 
Oskar Kokoschka; and many others suffered mental breakdowns as a result of 
their experiences, including Briicke member Ernst Ludwig Kirchner.” 

The Expressionism that emerged after the war was dramatically differ- 
ent from its pre-war incarnations.? While pre-war Expressionism had been 
“political” in the sense that it resisted bourgeois morality, scientific rational- 
ism, and materialism, its artists had not been directly involved in organized 
political activities; their “rebellion” had been artistic rather than political. Post- 
war Expressionists, caught up in the euphoria and promise of revolution, felt 
impelled to merge art directly with politics. Many responded to collapse of 
the old regime by embracing the socialist impulses that fueled the November 
Revolution. However, because most of these artists had little if any prior ex- 
perience with socialist movements or the concerns of laborers, their interpre- 
tation of socialism remained idealistic, grounded more in the cultural realm 
than in political and economic realities. They hoped to assist post-war revolu- 
tionary efforts to remake German society by creating a new role for art. They 


2 Kirchner voluntarily joined the field artillery division as early as August of 1914, but he was 
only ordered to basic training in May of 1915. He never saw actual combat, but he experienced 
his brief time in the military as devastatingly humiliating, Peter Springer, Head and Hand: 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner’s “Self-Portrait as Soldier,” trans. Susan Ray (Berkeley, Los Angeles, Lon- 
don: University of California Press, 2002), 22-42. 

3 This difference between pre- and post-war Expressionism has led some scholars to designate 
post-war Expressionists as a Second Generation, German Expressionism 1915-1925: The Second 
Generation, ed. Stephanie Barron (Los Angeles, CA: Los Angeles County Museum of Art; Mu- 
nich, Federal Republic of Germany: Prestel, 1988). 

I will use “pre-war” and “post-war” throughout my discussion to designate Expressionism 
before and after World War I respectively. 
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had faith in the transformative power of art, and, as artists, they believed they 
had the capacity to serve as spiritual leaders of the revolution. They strove to 
make work that could express what they saw as fundamental human needs 
to find spiritual communion with others and to work collectively to build a 
more just, equal, and spiritually satisfying world. As a result, “Expressionism” 
was used after the war to identify art that still retained the visual characteris- 
tics of pre-war Expressionist work, but that was also attuned to the goals of this 
type of idealistic socialism. Expressionism thus became linked with Germany’s 
revolutionary impulses, and it was meant to guide and inspire people as they 
moved toward a new social order.* 

The Expressionists who supported the revolution took part in artists groups 
that were meant to work in solidarity with workers’ revolutionary councils.? 
Because these artists believed that their greatest contribution to a socialist 
society would be their art, they focused collectively on goals that would enable 
them to create and exhibit that art more easily. They proposed, for example, 
ways of reforming arts institutions, remaking arts education, and creating 
greater economic stability for artists. While most of the politically engaged 
Expressionists focused on these types of arts-related improvements, some of 
them were able also to find a way to take their art directly to the people—not 
through more traditional routes like exhibitions or art classes, but by making 
political posters. These artists used the same types of anti-naturalistic and 
clashing colors, jarring angles, simplified shapes, and raw spontaneity of line 
that had been identified with Expressionism before the war, but they focused 
these stylistic traits after the war to deliver what they believed were overtly 
political, socially transformative messages. 

During the heady days of the new republic and revolution in the late fall 
and the winter of 1918 and into 1919, political campaign posters flooded the 
cities. Such an excess of political advertising was new. While, before the war, 
Germans had been accustomed to urban surfaces covered in posters and other 


4 Joan Weinstein traces the “revolutionary” rhetoric that surrounded Expressionism from its 
pre-war period, when its defiance of established arts institutions, bourgeois morality, ratio- 
nalism, and the autocratic policies of the Wilhelmine state led conservative critics to dismiss 
it as linked to the proletariat and a generally rebellious tendency. She argues that this revo- 
lutionary reputation enabled artists to easily adopt the label and to ally themselves with the 
socialists, despite the fact that the majority of them had no record of prior political engage- 
ment or agitation to establish a more democratic state. See Weinstein, The End of Expression- 
ism: Art and the November Revolution in Germany, 1918-1919 (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1990), 1-22. 

5 For detailed analysis of Expressionists’ revolutionary efforts, see Weinstein’s discussions of 
artists groups’ organized activities in Dresden, Berlin, and Munich, End of Expressionism, 
23-218. 
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forms of advertising, those advertisements had been primarily commercial. 
And during the war, starting in 1916, they had seen propaganda posters urg- 
ing them to subscribe to support the war in a variety of ways, from buying 
war bonds to wisely and sparingly using everyday items like soap, bread, and 
plant-based oils. The essential message of this propaganda had been always 
to believe in the justness and success of the German cause. But in the bar- 
rage of political posters that appeared during the early days of the republic, 
the German public encountered something novel—competing propaganda 
messages produced by various political parties and by the provisional, mod- 
erate socialist government as they promoted their visions of a new, post-war 
Germany and campaigned for votes in upcoming, freely democratic elections.® 
As part of its efforts to stabilize the country after the war by working to halt the 
ongoing strikes, protests, and attempts to successfully realize a communist rev- 
olution, the government authorized its Werbedienst (Publicity Office) to issue 
commissions to Expressionist artists to produce posters promoting its goals. 
While these Expressionists may have regarded their poster-making as a rev- 
olutionary activity that helped Germany make a clean break with its past, their 
posters can only be fully understood in relation to the wartime propaganda, 
the commercial posters of the pre-war years, and the collapse of hopes for a 
true socialist revolution. In many ways, post-war Expressionist posters can be 
understood as a continuation of the propaganda strategies that German of- 
ficials had employed to sustain support for the war. Most significant is the vi- 
sual strategy that wartime propaganda posters shared with Expressionist and 
other post-war political posters: for the most part, they all relied on what had 
become standard for commercial posters—a visually striking combination of 
text and picture. Initially, however, German wartime propaganda posters had 
consisted solely of text, which military officials had believed was the only ap- 
propriately sober and dignified way to present their proclamations.’ Eventually, 
as commanders began to understand the communicative force of posters in 


6 The first election of the new Weimar Republic was held in January, 1919, and it was the first 
election in Germany in which women had the right to vote. The resulting composition of the 
National Assembly was significantly more conservative than the revolutionaries had hoped. 
The constitution of the republic was adopted on August 11, 1919. 

Although the armistice that stopped fighting was signed on November u, 1918, the end of 
the war was only made official with the signing of the Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919, 
which also stipulated that Germany and its allies accept responsibility for the destruction 
and losses caused by the war, and it set the terms for the reparations that Germany was to 
make. The terms of the treaty caused outrage and resentment among many Germans, and 
the treaty factored centrally in anti-government propaganda throughout the existence of the 
Weimar Republic. 

7 The military was following the historical precedent established by a long tradition of the 
posting of official edicts, proclamations, and other announcements in purely textual form. 
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which text was combined with pictures, German propaganda posters began to 
feature carefully crafted compositions that integrated images with words, and 
by the end of the war, compelling images had become central to the designs. 
By the time the Expressionists were invited to create posters that supported 
the new republic, Germans were thoroughly acclimated to a visual environ- 
ment in which pictures could be used to sell everything from cigarettes and 
typewriters to specific political agendas and ideals. No longer associated pri- 
marily with the realm of the fine arts, pictures were routinely mass-produced 
for a mass audience and circulated using mass distribution techniques. If 
Expressionists wanted their political ideals and their art to reach this new 
audience, they would need to devise new ways of sharing their art and ideals. 
Some artists believed that the best means to appeal to the masses was through 
advertising, or, more specifically, political propaganda. 

This chapter examines the relationship between the German Supreme 
Command’s wartime propaganda posters and the Expressionist posters de- 
signed for the provisional post-war government in order to highlight the role 
that this connection played in shaping conceptions of Expressionism after 
the war. While Expressionist writers and artists declared their rejection of the 
ideological premises of the former regime by embracing socialism and the 
revolution, they ultimately promoted an idealistic, mostly apolitical under- 
standing of socialism. When artists attempted to assist the new republic by 
creating Expressionist posters that urged calm and stability rather than strikes, 
protests, and revolution, they allied themselves with a government that, while 
claiming legitimacy as a democratic socialist republic, would prove itself will- 
ing to use lethal military force to suppress demonstrations and to thwart an 
outright communist revolution. I argue that Expressionists’ production of 
propaganda for the provisional republican government, combined with their 
advocacy of socialist ideals rather than revolutionary politics, contributed to 
Expressionism’s demise as a legitimately oppositional art form, which in turn 
helped it to achieve commercial success in the broader visual environment of 
post-war Germany. 


1 From Proclamation to Propaganda: Domestic Propaganda in World 
War I Germany 


The visual landscape into which post-war Expressionists entered their posters 
had been shaped not only by commercial advertising, but also by the posters and 
other forms of propaganda that Germany’s military Supreme Command had 
authorized to maintain support on the home front. These mass-produced im- 
ages to promote the war had reached Germans in every part of the nation, 
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helping to merge disparate individuals into a unified audience for the same 
posters and the same slogans and, it was hoped, into a mass public that shared 
the same patriotic, militaristic sentiments that the authorities prescribed. The 
home front propaganda campaign began relatively late in the war. German 
officials had directed a good deal of attention to generating propaganda 
directed at neutral foreign nations even from before the start of the war; how- 
ever, it was not until 1915 that they began to implement what became a massive 
propaganda campaign designed to persuade Germans to maintain support for 
the war.® 

Initially, the Supreme Command of the German military manipulated infor- 
mation about the war through strict censorship and control of news reporting, 
photography, and film content. Officials seemed to assume that, as long as they 
ensured that the public received positive messages about the causes and course 
of the war, no one would need to be convinced that it was justified. Censors 
also focused a good deal of attention on popular imagery, working to stamp out 
so-called “hurrapatriotisch” (hoorah-patriotic) caricatures and postcards that, 
they argued, demeaned Germany’s standing as a cultured, aesthetically sophis- 
ticated nation.? As the war continued and the popularity of the Kaiser slipped 
as doubts about the war roiled, the Prussian War Ministry authorized a pro- 
gram of “patriotic instruction” in the form of favorable press articles written by 
prominent figures, sermons delivered from church pulpits on Sundays, lessons 
given to schoolchildren, and evening lectures held for various audiences.!° The 
war-related “advertising” posters that did appear initially were most often spon- 
sored by civilian societies holding pro-military benefits; a bit later, when com- 
mercial posters began to re-emerge after their withdrawal when war broke out, 
only products that could be used by or linked directly to soldiers appeared, for 
example, cigarettes or cookies that could be purchased and sent to loved ones 
on the front.” Any posters issued by the German Supreme Command were 
text-based official proclamations. German officials were well aware of the 
vivid imagery used in the domestic propaganda poster campaigns that France, 


8 On Germany’s externally directed propaganda, see Martin Warnke, “Die Organisation 
staatlicher Bildpropaganda im Gefolge des Ersten Weltkrieges,” in Propaganda im Streit 
der Nationen 1930-1945, ed. Hans-Jörg Czech and Nikola Doll (Dresden: Sandstein Verlag, 
2007), 22-23. 

For an examination of all German propaganda efforts over the course of the entire 
war, see David Welch, Germany, Propaganda, and Total War, 1914-1918: The Sins of Omission 
(New Brunswick, NJ: Rutgers University Press, 2000). 

9 Christine Brocks, “Unser Schild muss rein bleiben!’ Deutsche Bildzensur und -propagan- 
da im Ersten Weltkrieg,’ Militärgeschichtliche Zeitschrift 67 (2008), 32. 

10 Welch, Germany, Propaganda, 201-220. 

11 Hans Sachs, “Drei Berliner Kriegsplakatjahre,” Das Plakat 9, no. 1 (January 1918), 38-39. 
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England, and, later, the United States were waging, but they made no plans in 
the first years of the war to undertake anything similar. 

The German public also knew of the poster campaigns of their enemies. 
Hans Sachs, the well-known poster collector and editor of the periodical 
Das Plakat, used his international collecting contacts to acquire approximately 
30 of England’s “most striking” recruiting posters, and in 1915, he organized 
a well-attended, widely reviewed exhibition of them “for the benefit of the 
‘German Air Force Society’? In Sachs’s view, these posters were curiosities, 
and he collected them for their historical significance: 


For a country like Germany which had long since introduced universal 
compulsory military service, it was a strange sight to look at slogans such 
as “Your Country Needs You,” “Fight for King and Empire,” “It’s Four to 
One, Come and Help Us Quick, Lads.’ The designs were as clumsy, child- 
like and inartistic as one could imagine and I would never have thought of 
incorporating them into my collection which was always kept free from 
such inartistic posters. However, the documentary value from the point 
of view of politics, anthropology, psychology, ethnology, etc. seemed to 
be significant....!3 


Sachs’ attitude toward the necessity of recruiting or other types of patriotic 
posters was not unusual. The German Supreme Command also found such 
appeals to be superfluous. Military officials rejected the idea that “advertis- 
ing” the war to Germans at the outset of the war had merit, and they held fast 
to the belief that generating pictorial imagery to shape opinion was beneath 
the dignity and honor of their cause. They maintained that words were more 
elevated than pictures, a bias that guided their early domestic propaganda 
efforts.!* The military, however, did not oppose Sachs’ exhibition, which 
seemed to reveal dramatic differences between British preparedness to fight 
and Germany’s. 


12 Hans Sachs, The World’s Largest Poster Collection, 1896-1938: How It Came about and... 
Disappeared from the Face of the Earth (New York: self-published, 1957), 17. 

13 Sachs, World's Largest, 17. 

14 Apocryphal stories abound of various German military officials stating that military re- 
cruiting and the war effort should not be sold in the same way as soap flakes and jam. See, 
for example, Maurice Rickards, Posters of the First World War (New York: Walker and Com- 
pany, 1968), 11. Even later in the war, when official slide shows about the “progress” of the 
war had been authorized, the Supreme Command made sure that accompanying lectures 
closely guided audiences’ interpretations of the images. Brocks, “Unser Schild)” 41. 
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While the military initially ignored the need for compelling, internally di- 
rected, image-based propaganda posters, many observers registered this inat- 
tention. For example, in a 1916 article about the relationship between politics 
and advertising during the war, the critic Paul Westheim recognizes— without 
ever overtly naming—the process of mobilization of every aspect of society for 
the total war, including the domestic front, where sacrifices were demanded of 
everyone, not only of the men involved in fighting. He noted the differences 
between the initial reluctance of the German authorities to launch a domestic 
poster campaign and the robust use of posters to inform and excite the popu- 
lace in England, the U.S., Sweden, and Hungary. Cushioning implicit criticism 
in an acceptable explanation, Westheim attributed the Supreme Command’s 
hesitance to a persistent German skepticism toward advertising: 


This dread of the encroachment of advertising tactics into the great af- 
fairs of the nation is explicable enough. Regardless of how well and how 
quickly in the last year the German has learned to recognize the factual 
value of abundant propaganda, he is still inwardly resistant to a phenom- 
enon like advertising. Even if he does not want to admit it, he still, to 
some degree, thinks of all advertising in terms of Barnum and humbug."° 


In Westheim’s view, it is logical that the German military would be disinclined 
to use advertising techniques for presenting the war. He argues that, despite 
all the advances that had been made toward improving the quality of ads, 
most Germans still found that there was something dodgy about the entire 
practice. Military officials seemed to fear that attempting to “sell” something 
as simple yet necessary as a tariff on basic goods, or any other war-related 
mandate, would somehow undermine the urgency and gravity of their mobi- 
lization efforts.!6 They seemed to think that the necessity of what they autho- 
rized needed no explanation because the German civilian population would 
unquestioningly agree to do whatever was expected of them to support the 
military. Westheim is circumspect in his article, never directly criticizing 
the military, presumably to avoid censorship, but throughout, he argues for the 


15  “Erklärlich genug ist ja diese Scheu vor dem Eindringen von Reklametaktiken in die 
großen Angelegenheiten der Nation. So sehr und so schnell der Deutsche auch in dem 
letzten Jahre den faktischen Wert grosszügiger Propaganda begreifen gelernt hat, so sehr 
ist er doch auch noch innerlich befangen einer Erscheinung wie der Reklame gegenüber. 
Wenn er es auch nicht zugeben will, bei aller Reklame denkt er doch immer ein wenig 
noch an Barnum und Humbug.” Paul Westheim, “Politik—Kunst—Reklame,” Das 
Plakat 7, no. 3 (May 1916), 131. 

16 Westheim, “Politik—Kunst—Reklame,’ 131. 
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benefits of linking politics and advertising.!” As Westheim hints in his article, 
the German military at the outset of the war had no real plans for how to edu- 
cate Germans about the fact that they, too, were being mobilized for war. 

The German Supreme Command seemed to justify its inaction on the home 
front with the notion of Burgfrieden, or a “palace (or fortress) peace,” a con- 
cept that Kaiser Wilhelm introduced with his pronouncement, “Ich kenne keine 
Parteien mehr, ich kenne nur noch Deutsche’ (“I no longer know [political] par- 
ties, only Germans!”) after the start of the war in August 1914. Narrowly, this 
term, Burgfrieden, referred to a truce among the traditionally divided political 
parties of the Reichstag and, more generally, it referred to the presumed unity 
among all the diverse interests of the German people in the face of belligerent 
external enemies. In the initial stages of the war, German officials invoked this 
concept repeatedly as a way to silence any sort of public dissent, and, until se- 
vere food shortages began in 1915 as a result poor government planning and the 
impact of the British-led blockade, it functioned fairly well as a way of manag- 
ing an image of domestic unity and support for the war. Convinced that sup- 
port was solid enough, the German military remained reluctant to undertake 
any sort of campaign to address the public directly in the first phase of the war. 

During much of the first year of World War 1, popular support for the war 
did seem to remain strong. As evidence, historians cite the tremendous volume 
of popular verse and imagery extolling greatness of the German military and 
deriding the enemy that emerged in the excitement of the first months of the 
war.!® However, while, within limits, such enthusiastic popular outpourings 
were permitted in the pages of newspapers and magazines, in picture postcards, 
and in theaters and music halls, German officials decided to take control of the 
public spaces where advertisements were normally posted. Given the hostility 
of the military toward advertising, the vivid riot of colorful commercial posters 
that had covered the Litfaßsäule and streetcars vanished, and, once the war 
began, the look of German cities changed almost overnight. Unsurprisingly, 
advocates of advertising lamented this change. However, by 1918, posters were 
back on their designated columns in full force, or with as much force as could 


17 Westheim also manages to insert a subtle anti-militarist critique into his entire article 
as he describes in elaborate detail the aesthetic and emotional impact of anti-German 
propaganda of the Allies as well as the anti-militarization posters produced in Hungary 
and Sweden, “Politik—Kunst—Reklame.” 

18 Peter Jelavich, “German Culture in the Great War,’ in European Culture in the Great War: 
The Arts, Entertainment, and Propaganda, 1914-1918, ed. Aviel Roshwald and Richard Stites 
(Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 1999), 32. Additionally, the fact that the 
regime sought to quash the proliferation of “hooray-patriotic” kitsch also indicates a 
strong level of popular support for the war, Brocks, “Unser Schild,” 32. 
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be mustered given the dire shortages that Germany was facing. As a result of 
the efforts of advertising experts and others who believed that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to plan and execute a domestic propaganda campaign, post- 
ers, both propaganda and commercial, were able to cover the public spaces of 
the city again.!? Advertisers had a vested interest in convincing the Supreme 
Command to authorize the domestic propaganda campaign. They relied on a 
functioning economy, and they wanted the advertising to be recognized as 
a vital factor in an efficient economy. For them, an ideal way to simultaneously 
strengthen the economy and accelerate the acceptance of advertising among 
the Germans was to work to integrate propaganda into the fabric of everyday 
life during wartime; they argued that advertising was absolutely key to creat- 
ing and sustaining a successfully mobilized, ready, and supportive public in a 
time of total war. Presented in this way, advertising was neither good nor bad 
in terms of taste or morality; it was, very simply, a tool, or in military terms, an 
effective weapon, that could be used to shape public opinion.”° 

Although at this point advocates of advertising did not articulate their strat- 
egies in relation to any clearly formulated concept of a mass audience, they 
were, nevertheless fully aware of the dynamics of the modern mass public, 
and they realized that advertising constituted an effective way of engaging and 
shaping that public.?! As Corey Ross has argued, “From this point of view, pro- 
paganda was nothing less than a modern necessity, and indeed no less so in 
the realm of mass politics than in the sphere of commerce.”?? Just as commer- 
cial advertising was useful for producers wishing to establish communication 
with consumers in the mass market, political propaganda became a means by 
which the government and the military could to forge links with the German 
population—both military and civilian—in order to shape the amorphous 
“public” into a unified national body that would continue to support the war. In 
the same way that advertising was meant in the view of the Werkbund to over- 
come the alienation between producer and consumer, political propaganda 


19 Sherwin Simmons, “Advertising Seizes Control of Life. Berlin Dada and the Power of Adver- 
tising,” Oxford Art Journal 22, no. 1 (1999), 129-130; also, Jim Aulich and John Hewitt, Seduc- 
tion or Instruction? First World War Posters in Britain and Europe (Manchester, U.K. and New 
York: Manchester University Press, 2007), 158. 

20 “Propaganda” and “advertising” (“Reklame” or “Werbung”) were used interchangeably 
before World War 1. See Dirk Reinhardt, Von der Reklame zum Marketing. Geschichte der 
Wirtschaftswerbung in Deutschland (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993), 429-448. 

21 Propaganda as it is conventionally understood today—as a means of using information to 
manipulate mass audiences—began during World War 1. On propaganda as both an “epis- 
temically structured phenomenon’ and an ethical challenge, see Stanley B. Cunningham, 
The Idea of Propaganda. A Reconstruction (Westport, CT and London, U.K.: Praeger, 2002). 

22 Ross, “Mass Politics,” 190. 
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could bridge the distance between political authorities and the German popu- 
lace. By using propaganda, the state could “sell” its goals to the populace whose 
support it required. However, as German authorities and the advocates of pro- 
paganda formulated the domestic propaganda campaign, they conceptualized 
it not as an address to members of a democratic electorate but instead as a 
proclamation to the willing subjects of the German Empire.?3 

The Supreme Command had authorized some posters in the early stages of 
the war, but these initial efforts were didactic rather than emotionally gripping 
or visually striking. For example, officials commissioned posters to challenge 
Germans’ international reputation as “barbarians.” Conceived as a rebuke to 
enemies’ accusations that the Germans were uncivilized, brutish warmongers, 
these posters compared German achievements with those of their opponents. 
Louis Oppenheim’s design for “We Barbarians!” (“Wir Barbaren!” Fig. 35) is 
typical of the series. He presents a comparative chart in which Germany’s su- 
perior accomplishments in literacy rates, education spending, book produc- 
tion, expenditures for social welfare, and numbers of Nobel Prize recipients 
are compared with those of England and France. Below the chart he includes 
portrait medallions of revered German artists and intellectuals, among them 
the philosopher Immanuel Kant, composer Ludwig von Beethoven, and the 
artist Albrecht Diirer. Oppenheim’s presentation of information is clear, yet 
the overall visual impact is closer to a school book illustration or trade fair pre- 
sentation than an emotionally gripping, morale-boosting message. Eventually, 
advertising professionals managed to convince the Supreme Command that 
visually compelling posters were useful for rallying the home front and for 
combatting internal dissent and disillusion. One of the ways that advertisers 
had made their argument was to present their case not in primarily political 
or economic terms—although many were deeply troubled by the economic 
disruption that the war constituted and the interruption of the development 
of their profession that it heralded—but as an issue of aesthetics and Kultur. In 
this way, they built on the official strategy already in place to present Germany 
as a highly cultured nation incapable of barbaric behavior. And, they argued, 
it was important for the military to coordinate a domestic propaganda cam- 
paign in order to educate Germans in matters of taste and to ensure that they 
did not lapse back into a desire for the patriotic kitsch that had proliferated 


23 Brett Fairbairn, “Political Mobilization,” in Imperial Germany: A Historiographical Com- 
panion, ed. Roger Chickering (Westport, CT and London, U.K.: Greenwood Press, 1996), 
303-342. 

For more on electoral politics and state attitudes toward the voting public during the 
Kaiserreich, see Stanley Stuval, Electoral Politics in Wilhelmine Germany (Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1985). 
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FIGURE 35 Louis Oppenheim, poster, “We Barbarians!”, 
c. 1916, lithograph, 64.5 cm x 49.5 cm. Printer: 
Dr. med. and Co. Selle, Berlin 


once the war began.?* Otherwise, as Hans Wedendorf argued in an article from 
September of 1915, if Germans failed to defend their Kultur, they would rightly 
earn the label “barbarians” that their enemies had given them.?5 

Building on such culture-based arguments, advocates of advertising ap- 
plauded when prominent poster designers like Lucian Bernhard and Ludwig 
Hohlwein were recruited to begin producing domestic propaganda for the 
German military. They celebrated the Supreme Command's recognition of 
the specific talents of artists and intellectuals as valuable contributors to the 
war effort. They welcomed the fact that, at last, cultural workers were acknowl- 
edged as being fully capable of producing something that directly assisted the 


24 For Hans Sachs, the proliferation of war-related kitsch is an inevitable “hyena of the 
battlefield,” “Vom Hurrah-Kitsch, von Nagelungsstandbildern, Nagelungsplakaten und 
Andren—Schénheiten,’ Das Plakat 8, no. 1 (January 1917), 4. 

25 Hans Weidendorf, “Burgfrieden,” Das Plakat 6, no. 5 (September 1915), 194. 
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war effort, that, at last, the artist and intellectual were recognized as having 
something to offer to the world of politics. Looking back to the start of the war, 
before the inauguration of the domestic propaganda campaign, the critic Ernst 
Besser traces the shift in military attitudes towards artists: 


When it came to [intellectuals’] military capabilities, the German “Poets 
and Thinkers” had been valued far less than some strapping farmer’s son. 
A significant change took place in the course of the war. The command- 
ers and, very often, even the Supreme Command, developed a greater 
respect for the artist, realizing that his artistic abilities are not without 
importance for the war zone, for military service.?® 


Here, Besser applauds militarization of the artist and the “thinker,” as well as 
the fact that the military no longer seemed to dismiss artists and intellectuals 
as mere bloodless aesthetes who were useless militarily. He welcomed the fact 
that military officials recognized that the cultural realm could also be mobi- 
lized to support the war effort. Whether for good or for ill, by asserting the 
value ofthe contribution that artists could make to the realm of politics, Besser 
and other advocates of advertising effectively helped to close any remaining 
gap between art and life. They helped to convince the military authorities that, 
in the midst of the total war, where all aspects of society were meant to be 
mobilized into the war effort, nothing, not even art, seemingly could remain 
untouched. With art having been recruited into military service, the formerly 
supposedly apolitical realm of aesthetics became overtly instrumentalized. 
The most visible contribution to public space that artists made was their 
work on war bond posters. War bonds had been issued since the beginning 
of the war, but they were promoted only with announcements posted inside 
banks. Once the original enthusiasm for the war effort waned, interest in 
war bonds subsided, and in 1916 the amount of money that they generated 
began to fall. Thus, to coincide with the issuing of the fifth round of war bonds, 
the Reichsbank engaged the well-known pre-war poster designer Lucian 
Bernhard to design a poster campaign promoting the subscription drive. 
Bernhard, along with two other advertising professionals—Hermann 


26 “Die deutschen ‘Dichter und Denker’ wurden doch, was ihre militärische Leistungsfahig- 
keit betrifft, bedeutend niedriger eingeschatzt als mancher knochenstarke Bauernsohn. 
Ein bedeutsamer Wandel hat sich hierin während des Krieges vollzogen. Die Vorgesetzten 
und sehr oft die höchsten Kommandostellen bekamen vor dem Künstler eine grössere 
Achtung, sahen ein, dass seine künstlerischen Fähigkeiten auch für das Feld, den Kriegs- 
dienst nicht ohne Bedeutung seien,” Ernst Besser, “Unsere Plakatkiinstler im Felde,” Das 
Plakat 8, no. 2 (March 1917), 104. 
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Reckendorf, advertising director for a maker of ersatz coffee, and Julius 
Pinschewer, who made advertising films—were placed in charge of the 
campaign for the fifth war bond drive. This campaign was distinguished by 
important “firsts”: it was the first domestic propaganda produced by adver- 
tising professionals, it was the first propaganda material that Bernhard pro- 
duced, and it was the first time that war bond posters were permitted to be 
placed on the poster columns, rather than being limited to the insides of bank 
branches.?’ Ever conservative, however, the authorities initially called for a 
script-only poster. 

Critics, including Besser, also embraced the use of the script poster. He 
argued that German war bond posters could consist solely of text because 
Germans did not require the emotional force of pictures to be convinced to 
support the war as their enemies clearly did. Further, he argued that script 
posters were sufficient since Germans did not need to be convinced of the 
need to buy war bonds—they needed only to be reminded to do so. Because 
Germans supposedly already understood the necessity of buying war bonds, 
they required no stirring pictures to compel them to subscribe.?® Accordingly, 
since simple reminders were then all that was needed in order for a war bond 
drive to be successful, script posters listing the basic factual information about 
when, where, and how to subscribe were meant to be sufficient. 

Besser’s assessment of Germans’ willingness to purchase war bonds may or 
may not have been accurate. Regardless of why they chose to purchase war 
bonds, Germans seemed to respond positively to Bernhard’s poster for the 
Fifth War Bond drive (Fig. 36).29 Given the success of this poster, military of- 
ficials’ decision to start their war bond advertising campaign with text only 
rather than pictures seemed to be justified. However, the effect of Bernhard’s 
design is that of a picture. Here, the layout of the words on the sheet and the 
coloring of the lettering serve as pictorial elements in the composition.?® His 
placement of words created a total image or picture that, from a distance, ap- 
peared more as a decorative shape than a page of words to be read carefully. 
By working with contrasts between light and dark, or red and black lettering, 


27 Aulich and Hewitt, Seduction or Instruction?, 168. 

28 Besser, “Unsere Plakatkünstler,’ 106. 

29 Christian Vogel, Werben für Weimar. Der “Werbedienst der deutschen sozialistischen 
Republik” in der Novemberrevolution 1918/1919 (Aachen: Shaker Verlag, 2008), 29. 

30 Bernhard was also highly regarded as a designer of typefaces, and advertising advocates 
asserted that his Antiqua and Fraktur scripts were ideal for the script posters. See, for 
example, Sachs, “Drei Berliner Kriegsplakatjahre,’ 41. Bernhard’s choice to use Fraktur 
(black letter), which was widely understood by many Germans as essentially German, 
rather than an Antiqua typeface underscores the nationalist message. 
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FIGURE 36 

Lucian Bernhard, poster for Fifth German War Bond 
Drive, “The War Bond Drive Must Be Successful ...,” 
1917, lithograph. Printer: Hollerbaum & Schmidt, 
Berlin, Germany 





between sizes of letters and words, and between lengths of lines, Bernhard 
created a design that was composed to seize a viewer's eye, then present its 
information legibly and decisively on closer inspection. 

Like a Sachplakat, this poster is emphatically declarative, rather than im- 
perative: “The New War Loan MUST Be Successful—Otherwise We Encourage 
England to Fight On! It CAN Be Successful—Because There Is Enough 
Money in the Country! And It WILL BE Successful—Because Everyone 
Acts as if Everything Depends on Him Alone”?! It does not invite or direct 
viewers to perform any specific activity; it seems simply to describe a cer- 
tainty. Viewers are meant then to find themselves mirrored in this statement 
of apparent facts. Unlike the Sachplakat, though, which teaches viewers 
to merge producer and produced object into a single memorable commod- 
ity that they then can purchase, this propaganda poster guides them to find 
themselves reflected in the “everyone” who “acts as if everything depends on 


31 Translation in Sherwin Simmons, “Grimaces on the Wall: Anti-Bolshevist Posters and the 
Debate about Kitsch,’ Design Issues 14, no. 2 (Summer 1998): 19. 
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him alone.’ Once they see themselves as one with these right-acting people, 
they will then presumably purchase war bonds. Essentially, like many com- 
mercial advertisements, this propaganda poster “sells” viewers idealized ver- 
sions of themselves, and the fact that this poster is comprised solely of words 
that have no accompanying picture to limit interpretation seems designed to 
enable viewers to identify with it more easily. 

Bernhard’s first poster for the Fifth War Bond drive helped increase the 
numbers of people who subscribed to the bonds, but it soon became appar- 
ent that more vivid designs were necessary to encourage people to make fur- 
ther purchases. Military officials eventually agreed to designs with pictures, 
and Bernhard created a number of propaganda posters that used both text and 
pictures. One of his most striking posters, which advertised the Seventh 
War Loan campaign, featured a gauntleted fist and the phrase, “This Is the Way 
to Peace—the Enemy Wants It This Way! So Subscribe to War Bonds!” (“Das ist 
der Weg zum Frieden—die Feinde wollen es so! Darum zeichne Kriegsanleihe!” 
Fig. 37).3? Again, Bernhard presents a simple, declarative message. The place- 
ment of the deictic “das” (“this”) directly next to the clenched, armored fist 
prevents any misunderstanding of what precisely the “way to peace” is: only 
by means of armed conflict—supported by war bond subscriptions—will 
Germany be able to free itself of enemy aggression.3? 

This poster is far more laden with symbolism than the usually straight- 
forward declarations for which Bernhard was best known. The image of the 
armored fist recalls the protagonist of Wolfgang von Goethe’s play Götz von 
Berlichingen, which features a late medieval knight who, having lost his hand 
in battle, continues, with the assistance of an iron replacement, to fight for 
justice against the machinations of his unscrupulous enemies.3* Bernhard in- 
fuses the poster with a Gothic charge through the style he uses for both text 
and image. He uses Fraktur, while the thickness and boldness of the lines and 
the contrasts between light and dark areas of the iron fist make the poster ap- 
pear as if it were a late Gothic woodcut. On one level, evoking the Gothic is a 
historically valid choice since the actual knight on whom Goethe based his 
hero was, like Albrecht Dürer, active during the early sixteenth century; on 
another, it also invokes a moment in German cultural history considered to 


32 This poster is one of the most frequently cited in discussions of German propaganda 
posters. See, for example, Stefan Goebel, “Chivalrous Knights Versus Iron Warriors: Repre- 
sentations of the Battle of Matériel and Slaughter in Britain and Germany, 1914-1940,’ in 
Picture This, 80-83; also, Welch, Germany, Propaganda, 210-211. 

33 This poster also draws on a common theme in the Kaiser’s and the Supreme Command’s 
justification of the war—that Germany was compelled by its enemies to protect itself 
with the only means those aggressors understood— with military force. 

34 Goebel, “Chivalrous Knights,” 81. 
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FIGURE 37 

Lucian Bernhard, poster for 
Seventh German War Bond 
Drive, “This Is the Way to 
Peace— The Enemies Want It 
So! Subscribe to War Bonds,” 

c. 1917, lithograph, 65.2 x 

46.6 cm. Printer: Hollerbaum & 
Schmidt, Berlin, Germany 





be a high point of essentially German forms of expression.?° The poster thus 
simultaneously asserts the strength of German Kultur and presents a histori- 
cal precedent in which Germans can find inspiration to continue their current 
battle against injustice. 

Many historians find this and other German propaganda posters from the 
war to be continuations of the Sachplakat tradition. This understanding is not 
entirely valid, however.36 Most of the artists who worked on the war propa- 
ganda posters had been successful commercial poster designers before the war 
began, so they were well aware of the conventions of the object poster. While 


35 Germany was not, however, the only nation to claim the Gothic as its quintessential 
national style. France and England also staked their claims on the Gothic. See Barry 
Bergdoll, European Architecture 1750-1890 (Oxford and New York: Oxford University Press, 
2002), 137-278. 

36 Rickards, Posters of the First World War, 16-18. This assumption about the look of Ger- 
man war propaganda posters is based, however, on a long-standing international asso- 
ciation of the Sachplakat with Germany. In fact, this link was so strong that some of the 
French anti-German propaganda posters were designed as mock object posters, Aulich 
and Hewitt, Seduction or Instruction?, 141. 
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they certainly drew on their expertise in the commercial realm in their pro- 
paganda work, they were also able to assess the differences in purposes of the 
posters, and they used very different communicative strategies. Many German 
war posters did indeed employ the object poster approach of using only a 
few bold, simplified shapes integrated into an overall design. But the mode 
of address that is encoded in the war posters is significantly different from 
that of the object poster. In the case of the Sachplakat, the link between text 
and image is meant to occur instantly, hieroglyphically, without the viewer’s 
conscious tracing of the process of synthesizing the two, and a single image — 
as commodity—is the result. However, in the case of the war propaganda 
poster, for example, Bernhard’s gauntleted fist poster, the text comments 
on the image, thereby drawing the viewer into the process of decoding—and 
encoding—the image, rather than erasing that meaning-assigning process. 
With the Sachplakat, for example, Bernhard’s famous Priester matches post- 
er (Fig. 10), there is no room for alternative interpretations. Priester equals 
match, match equals Priester, and there is no other sign that enters into the 
design to disrupt that meaning. In the case of Bernhard’s war bond poster— 
where nothing, in a strict sense, is for sale—that gauntlet could mean a num- 
ber of things, and therefore, the text is required in order to guide the viewer 
to the proper understanding of what that fist means. 

The fundamental differences in these modes of address arise from the pur- 
poses these two types of posters are meant to serve. The object poster is meant 
to teach viewers to identify, prefer, and purchase specific producers’ products; 
the war poster is meant to do much more. It instructs viewers in the historical 
necessity of whatever is being advertised, it interpolates them as participants 
in whatever great war effort is being extolled in the particular poster, and it 
attempts to motivate them to perform a specific action, to adopt a specific 
attitude, and to uphold a specific set of beliefs. Because viewers were being 
made part of a process and part of a larger project—mobilization in a total 
war—the poster itself had to enact to some extent the process of drawing 
viewers into the creation of meaning and history. 

Bernhard employed this mode of address in the many subsequent posters he 
created for the war effort, most of which were used for various war bond drives. 
However, by the time the ninth such war bond campaign was launched in what 
would be the last year of the war, military officials had long realized that post- 
ers with far stronger emotional appeal were necessary. In a poster for the Ninth 
War Bond drive, for example, even the fundamentally practical Bernhard at- 
tempted to inject a good degree of pathos into his design (Fig. 38). Here, he 
again invokes the Gothic for historical resonance as well as for its symbolic 
potential, but the subject he depicts—a mother holding a sleeping child—is 
meant to address viewers emotionally rather than logically. His rendering of 
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FIGURE 38 

Lucian Bernhard, poster for Ninth German 
War Bond Drive, “Sign the Ninth! It Is about 
Everything We Love,’ 1918, lithograph. Printer: 
Hollerbaum & Schmidt, Berlin, Germany 





the gentle mother and ringlet-haloed child evokes traditional depictions of the 
Madonna and Child, but he frames the pair with a cathedral town on one side 
and amodern German infantryman on the other. The text encourages viewers 
to participate in the protection the soldier offers the woman and child by en- 
couraging them to protect “everything that [they] love.” Appeals to militaristic 
aggression, as in Bernhard’s Fifth War Bond poster, were no longer assumed to 
be effective, and pathos-laden entreaties to safeguard the vulnerable and the 
sacred became the next strategy for mustering financial support for continued, 
increasingly futile fighting. 

The validity of Ernst Besser’s declaration that Germans needed only to 
be reminded of war bond drives to continue to subscribe to the loans thus 
proved to be short-lived. The shift toward highly emotional appeals for sub- 
scribers to war bonds had begun earlier than 1918, when Bernhard’s poster for 
the ninth such drive appeared. The poster designed by Fritz Erler for the Sixth 
War Bond drive of 1917 marked this change: not only was it the first German 
propaganda poster to contain a noticeably emotional charge, but it was 
also the first war bond poster to incorporate a picture into its design (Fig. 39). 
Below the imperative “Help us win!”(“Helft uns siegen!”) is a picture of a soldier 
surrounded by barbed wire and adorned with the gear of the modern German 
fighter—the distinctive steel helmet, gas mask around his neck, hand grenades 
protruding from a pouch slung over his chest.3” 


37 The spiked helmet that German soldiers wore when the war first began proved to be 
impractical, and it was soon replaced with a smooth, rounded steel helmet that became 
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FIGURE 39 


3 + Fritz Erler, poster for Sixth German 
egsanleihe War Bond Drive, "Help Us Win! Sign 


up for War Bonds,” 1917, lithograph 


Contemporary commentators noted the dramatic contrast between Erler’s 
poster and the sober script posters that had preceded it, and it was so suc- 
cessful that it became the most widely distributed German propaganda image 
of the war, appearing in both poster and postcard formats.?* Despite its suc- 
cess, the poster was controversial. Hermann Reckendorf noted: 


a defining visual marker of World War 1 propaganda and memorials. On the steel helmet 
and its contribution to a widely used image of the modern German warrior as a “man of 
steel,” see Goebel, “Chivalrous Knights,’ 90-93. 

38 Welch, Germany, Propaganda, 204. For contemporary commentary, see Hermann 
Reckendorf, “Kunst und Künstler im Dienste der 6. Kriegsanleihe,” Das Plakat 8, no. 4 
(July 1917), 221. 

For a discussion of picture postcards as ww1 propaganda, see Elisabeth von Hagenow, 

“Mit Gott für König, Volk und Vaterland. Die Bildpostkarte als Massen- und Bekenntnis- 
medium,’ in Bildpropaganda im Ersten Weltkrieg, ed. Raoul Zühlke (Hamburg: Verlag 
Ingrid Kämpfer, 2000), 145-178. 
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It is likely that never before has a poster, let alone a picture poster, found 
anything like the far-reaching distribution of Erler’s “Man in the Steel 
Helmet”: it is likely that never before has a poster made such a lasting, 
suggestive, but also hotly contested impression on all classes of the 
German people.3? 


Not only was this poster the first to use an image in combination with text to 
advertise a war bond campaign; it was also the first widely distributed image 
of a soldier who looked filthy, unshaven, and weary. And while the German 
public was familiar with images of battle-worn soldiers from newsreels and 
photographs, never before had it encountered an “artistic” propaganda image, 
that is, a hand-made picture (before its mechanical lithographic reproduction) 
that presented such a life-like depiction of a contemporary German soldier. 

What struck commentators most about Erler’s “Man in the Steel Helmet” 
was the look in the soldier’s eyes. Reckendorf describes “these almost super- 
sensible eyes that gaze far into the distance, eyes that have experienced so 
much, eyes that are filled with horror ... and in which there still are, neverthe- 
less, proud confidence and unconquerable trust.”*° Erler’s soldier is, thus, both 
sensitive and heroic. While subsequent reception has focused on the invin- 
cible “man of steel” image that the poster conveys, Reckendorf and other con- 
temporary observers highlighted the highly emotional quality of the design.*! 
Equipped with the gear of the modern fighter and bearing a weathered yet res- 
olute visage, Erler’s soldier is unquestionably meant to be a formidable fighter 
and a brave hero, but he is also clearly marked by the grim realities of the war 
he fights. By encoding the human side of the warrior in his soldier, Erler en- 
sured that the appeal “Help us win” would have greater force. The viewer was 
meant to see the soldier as capable, unwavering, and reliable, yet definitely in 
need of assistance. Signing up for more war bonds was presented as the best 
support that the viewer could offer. 


39 “Wohl noch nie hat in Deutschland ein Plakat geschweige denn ein Bildplakat, eine 
annäherned so weitreichende Verbreitung gefunden, wie der ‘Erlersche Mann im 
Stahlhelm’: wohl noch nie hat ein Plakat einen solch nachhaltigen, suggestiven, aber 
auch heißumstrittenen Eindruck auf alle Schichten des deutschen Volkes gemacht,” 
Reckendorf, “Kunst und Künstler im Dienste,” 215. 

40 “Diese fast übersinnlichen, ins Weite blickenden Augen, die so viel erlebt haben, die von 
Grauen erfüllt ... schauen, und in denen doch wiederum stolze Zuversicht und unüber- 
windliches Vertrauen liegt,” Reckendorf, “Kunst und Künstler im Dienste,’ 215. 

41 See, for example, Goebel, “Chivalrous Knights,’ 89-92. 
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All of Germany’s wartime propaganda posters were not relentlessly serious, 
however. Under the guidance of the professional advertisers who had man- 
aged to change the attitudes of the military commanders, the organizers ofthe 
propaganda campaign authorized a range of rhetorical strategies for target- 
ing the home front. Once the effectiveness of using pictures in propaganda 
had been definitively demonstrated with Erler’s poster, combinations of text 
and image appeared in all types of posters. As shortages, hunger, and other 
hardships increased and support for the war sank even further, witty, cheery 
propaganda posters that recalled the pre-war playfulness of commercial post- 
ers began to appear. Some of the most notable examples of these posters were 
designed by Julius Gipkens. 

Like Bernhard, Gipkens had been a successful poster artist in Berlin, but his 
posters had tended to be more humorous and cartoon-like than Bernhard’s. 
His propaganda posters used a similarly light-hearted strategy. For example, 
in a poster encouraging Germans to plant sunflowers and poppies for their oil, 
Gipkens softens the imperative urgency of the poster’s message—helping to 
make up for Germany’s shortages by planting simple flowers—by presenting 
them as the words on a sign that seems to identify plants in a lush garden of 
bright yellow and deep red flowers (Fig. 40). In a 1918 poster that asks Germans 
to save fruit pits so that oil can be extracted from them, Gipkens uses an even 
greater sense of playfulness (Figure 41). While the flowers-for-oil poster was 
pleasantly decorative, the fruit pit poster reaches the level of cartoon: two 
stone fruit pits sport human heads, legs, and feet; they are walking, an activity 
that seems to be so strenuous that they sweat large drops of oil. Here, even 
what seems to be waste—fruit pits—is shown to be capable of contributing 
to help the German war effort—they, too, can work enough to “sweat” for their 
country. In other words, Germans (and their fruit pits) needed to continue to 
work, to find innovative ways of being thrifty, to continue to sweat and sacrifice 
so that the war could continue. By cloaking the situation of dire shortages in 
whimsy, Gipkens’ poster seems to be designed to soften the serious demand for 
enduring further hardship with an attempt to lift flagging spirits with humor. 

Eventually, the realities of the war were unavoidable. No amount of propa- 
ganda could hold off defeat and revolution, and the entire war effort collapsed. 
The promise of sure victory had proved to be a sham, and the propaganda that 
had bolstered hope for an impossible victory was vilified either as a tool of an 
arrogant elite who had recklessly dragged the country into war or as a poorly 
managed, ineffective campaign to maintain troop morale and public support. 
Regardless of how propaganda was perceived after the war—as a skillfully or 
ineptly deployed instrument—it was accorded a level of importance that it 
had not had previously. A new form of public had emerged following the “total” 
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FIGURE 40 Julius Gipkens, poster for War FIGURE 41 Julius Gipkens, poster for War Committee 
Committee for Oils and Fats, for Oils and Fats, “Collect Fruit Pits,” 
“Plant Oil,” 1917, lithograph, 87 cm 1917, lithograph, 57 cm x 43 cm. Printer: 
x 57 cm. Printer: Hollerbaum & Hollerbaum & Schmidt, Berlin, 
Schmidt, Berlin, Germany Germany 


war that had mobilized civilians and military into a unified war footing—a 
mass public whose opinion was now perceived as necessary to influence in 
order to claim or to maintain power.*? This new understanding of the signifi- 
cance of public opinion and the role that propaganda could play in shaping 
it ultimately guided the way people chose to understand the war in retro- 
spect, and it affected the ways people thought about the use of advertising for 
political ends during the Weimar Republic. The Supreme Command’s use of 
propaganda as a key weapon at home acclimated German citizens to persistent 
political “advertising,” helping to prepare the ground for its later use during the 
Weimar Republic These changes also affected the valences of terms used for 
advertising. Since the fin-de-siecle, the term Propaganda had been used, along 
with Reklame, to refer to commercial advertising; however, by the time the first 
World War had ended, the term Werbung began to be used more frequently, 


42 Ross, “Mass Politics,” 187. 
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along with Reklame, to refer to commercial advertising, while Propaganda 
designated politically motivated persuasive tactics.* 


2 Expressionist Ideals and Politicized Expressionism in the Weimar 
Republic 


Following Germany’s defeat, the issue of how propaganda had been used dur- 
ing the war became a topic of heated discussions about the role it played or 
did not play in Germany’s loss. The focus of these discussions was the issue of 
military and civilian morale, and how effectively or ineffectively propaganda 
had been used to bolster or undermine it. While censorship had played a major 
role in filtering information and shaping official discourse about the war, pro- 
paganda became the more urgently discussed topic after the war. The official 
stance had been that victory was imminent, yet years of hardship, hunger, and 
loss of life on the battlefields and on the home front made such promises diffi- 
cult for many to accept. However, the censors had exercised such tight control 
over the information the German public received about the actual course of 
the war that most were surprised when the magnitude of Germany’s defeat 
became inescapably clear. During the war, Germans had shared rumors, gos- 
sip, and jokes that acknowledged the unlikelihood of victory, but they had only 
very recently discovered the full extent of the cynically misleading manipula- 
tions of the former regime’s propaganda campaign. The shock of Germany’s 
loss fueled a belief in the so-called Dolchstoßlegende (stab-in-the-back leg- 
end), which was embraced primarily by the conservative, nationalist Deutsche 
Vaterlandspartei (German Fatherland Party). This anti-Semitic, anti-socialist 
theory contended that an international conspiracy spearheaded by traitorous 
Jews and Bolsheviks in Germany had undermined civilian support for what 
otherwise would have been the victorious German military.* For these stab-in- 
the-back theorists, Germany’s defeat could be attributed to the domestic pro- 
paganda campaign, which was too weak to counter the propaganda circulated 


43 Christine Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland 1890-1914. Wahrnehmung, Professionalisier- 
ung und Kritik der Wirtschaftswerbung, Beitrage zur Verhaltensforschung, vol. 38 (Berlin: 
Duncker & Humblot, 2000), 20-21. 

44 For representative voices that participated in the public discussions of the notion of the 
stab in the back, see Paul von Hindenburg, “The Stab in the Back,” 1919, in The Weimar 
Republic Sourcebook, ed. Anton Kaes, Marin Jay, and Edward Dimendberg (Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1994), 15-16, and Willi Wolfradt, “The Stab-in- 
the-Back Legend,’ 1922, in The Weimar Republic Sourcebook, 16-18. 

45 Welch, Germany, Propaganda, 252-253. 
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by this alleged international conspiracy.*® But right-wing nationalists were 
not the only ones to circulate theories blaming propaganda for the German 
military’s defeat. Other explanations ranged from the idea that Germany’s loss 
could be attributed to the military’s failure to keep the armed forces’ own mo- 
rale high, which then resulted in a dramatic drop in civilian morale, to the 
theory that, quite simply, both Germany’s military and propaganda campaigns 
were no match for the all-powerful enemy propaganda campaigns.*” 

These explanations all conveniently avoided the fact that a number of fac- 
tors had worked together to bring about Germany’s defeat, primarily unrealistic 
and inept military planning, combined with over-reaching military strategy.*® 
Additionally, beyond the fact that such explanations were incorrect—and 
often outlandishly so—in each of them, propaganda was central. This fixa- 
tion on propaganda as the reason for Germany’s defeat was widespread, and it 
drove an intense interest in producing “scientific” analyses of it.*? This research 
focus intensified throughout the 1920s and 1930s, as did discussions of propa- 
ganda that appeared in newspapers and popular magazines.°° In the unstable 
economic and political climate of post-war Germany, in which people were 
uncertain of what to expect from the new government or their fellow citizens, 
the understanding that propaganda—and commercial advertising—wielded 
tremendous power in shaping public opinion was widely shared. In turn, this 
faith in the power of propaganda guided understandings of the audience for 
propaganda campaigns. Those who sought to mold public opinion assumed 
that the “public” was in need of—and, in fact, sought—guidance and, with 


46 Adolph Hitler, for example, blamed an ineffective German response to enemy propagan- 
da for Germany’s defeat, and he devoted two chapters in his Mein Kampf to the phenom- 
enon of propaganda, Welch, Germany, Propaganda, 253-255. 

47 Ross, “Mass Politics,” 188. 

48 On German military strategy during World War 1, see Roger Chickering, “Strategy, Poli- 
tics, and the Quest for Negotiated Peace: The German Case, 1914-1918,’ in The Purpose 
of the First World War: War Aims and Military Strategies, ed. Holger Afferbach (Berlin: De 
Gruyter Oldenbourg, 2015), 97-115. See also essays in Great War, Total War: Combat and 
Mobilization on the Western Front 1914-1918, ed. Roger Chickering and Stig Forster (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 2000). 

49 Already in 1912, German advertising experts had started to investigate the connections 
between advertising and psychology, demonstrating their growing interest in integrating 
established American approaches to the analysis of advertising into their own practices, 
Simmons, “Grimaces on the Wall,” 26. 

50 Ross, “Mass Politics,” 188. 

Many advertising professionals believed that the lies spread in war propaganda had 
helped to contribute to a general untrustworthiness of all advertising. See, for example, 
Robert Hösel, “Die Plakate von heute,” Seidels Reklame 4, no. 1 (1 June 1919), 7. This belief 
helped to fuel the interest in increasingly “scientific” modes of advertising. 
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the right propaganda, could easily be swayed. In light of this understanding of 
a “mass public,’ propaganda itself was neither good nor bad. Rather, its moral 
rightness or wrongness was judged by the cause it was used to promote, not by 
its methods or arguments.?! 

This belief in the power of propaganda motivated both left- and right- 
leaning political parties to use propaganda in equal measure. Having de- 
nounced the German military’s approach to propaganda campaigns during 
the war, while believing nevertheless in its usefulness when wielded for the 
proper reasons, virtually all political parties used propaganda after the war to 
try to achieve their political ends.”? The new republican government under- 
stood the value of propaganda, and it enlisted the assistance of experienced 
men to create and execute its “publicity.” Despite the generally negative view— 
from the left and the right—of the propaganda campaign that the German 
military had orchestrated, the new government established its Publicity Office 
of the German Socialist Republic (Werbedienst der deutschen sozialistischen 
Republik) under the leadership of men who had worked for the wartime pro- 
paganda office. 

Much of the military’s propaganda campaign had been run by the Military 
Office of the Foreign Ministry (Militärische Stelle des Auswärtigen Amtes, or 
MAA). After the war, within the first days of the revolution, the MAA was reor- 
ganized to become the Werbedienst. The bureaucracy that had been developed 
to create and disseminate propaganda during the war served as the foundation 
on which the new government's operations would be built.53 The new leader- 
ship of the Werbedienst consisted of two men, Bernhard Kellermann and Paul 
Zech, who had worked in the MAA, yet who had been appointed to their new 
positions in the post-war government by the Executive Council of the Soldiers’ 
and Workers’ Councils.5+ Bernhard Kellermann was a writer who had been in 
charge of the journalistic division of the MAA; Paul Zech was also a writer, an 
Expressionist who had been well-known and highly regarded before the war; 
for the MAA, he was in charge of propaganda generated for neutral Holland. 
Zech went on to lead the Werbedienst by himself after Kellermann stepped 


51 Ross, “Mass Politics,” 188. 

52 Ross, “Mass Politics,’ 189. 

53 In fact, as Sherwin Simmons points out, when the revolution began in November 1919, 
“the war propaganda offices furnished experts for all sides of the political struggle who 
began to make extensive use of posters, flyers, films, and photographs,” “Advertising Seizes 
Control,” 134. 

54 Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 61. 
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down after a short time.5> Although Kellermann and Zech had initially been 
enthusiastic supporters of the war, they had become ardent pacifists who 
were vocal about their opposition to the hopeless, ongoing fight, and they 
were, therefore, deemed well-prepared to work as propagandists for the new 
government.>6 

Kellermann and Zech were not the only progressively inclined members 
of the Werbedienst who had worked for the maa. The literary scholar, writer 
and journalist Paul Landau, who had worked as a journalist writing newspa- 
per articles favorable to the German cause during the war, became an editor 
for the new agency. Gustav Kiepenheuer, the well-known pre-war publisher 
of Expressionist and other experimental writers, had worked during the war 
in the graphics division of the MAA’s film department, where he was in charge 
of unrealized book and animated film projects on which the artists George 
Grosz and John Heartfield also worked. At the Werbedienst, Kiepenheuer 
served as the head of its Graphics Division, where he was responsible for 
overseeing the graphic content of the agency’s publications.’ These four men, 
who before the war had had strong connections with Expressionist writers, 
artists, and musicians, had, like most other Expressionists, become highly po- 
liticized during the war. Their aspirations for contributing to a new society 
were also typical of post-war Expressionist aspirations—they hoped to join 
forces with the rebellious soldiers and workers to create a socialist democracy 
in which the arts would lead the way in reforming the entire society. They 
regarded the Werbedienst as a way to participate in the creation of the new so- 
ciety. As a branch of the new, moderate socialist government, the Werbedienst 
was assigned the task of disseminating the goals and ideals of the new state. In 
his capacity as head of this office, Zech asked a number of Expressionist artists 
to contribute to its efforts. 

The Expressionist artists he approached participated readily in the produc- 
tion of government propaganda. Like many Expressionists, they were caught 
up in the revolutionary fervor of November of 1918, allying themselves with 
broad ideals of socialist equality and freedom. They joined artists groups that 
were meant to further the progress of the revolution by helping the arts to flour- 
ish. In Berlin, two significant groups formed: the Arbeitsrat für Kunst (Working 
Council for the Arts) and the Novembergruppe (November Group). Each of 
these groups had specific ideas about the relationship between socialism 


55 Ward B. Lewis, “The Path of the Wheel in the Verse of Paul Zech,” South Atlantic Bulletin 
38, no. 4 (November 1973): 54. 

56 Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 61-89. 

57 Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 35-46; 71. 
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and art, and each group saw its role as helping to place art and artists at the 
forefront of the revolution. Both groups sought to make the arts more acces- 
sible and democratic. They demanded reforms in arts and crafts education, 
a rethinking of museums and collecting practices, a voice in public building 
projects, and a new understanding of monuments. However, these organiza- 
tions differed in their approaches to realizing such changes.5® 

Formed in November 1918, the Arbeitsrat was modeled on the workers’ 
councils that had sprung up in the first days of the revolution. It publicized its 
ambitions primarily through exhibitions, but it also produced various publica- 
tions and broadsides. The group presented its goals in a 1919 programmatic 
statement written primarily by the architect Bruno Taut: 


Art and people must form a unity. Art should no longer be the pleasure of 
a few but should bring joy and sustenance to the masses. The goal is the 
union of the arts under the wings of a great architecture. From now on 
the artist, as a shaper of the sensibilities of the people, is alone respon- 
sible for the external appearance of the new nation. He must determine 
the boundaries of form from statuary down to coins and stamps.°9 


Members of the Arbeitsrat believed in democratizing access to art, and they 
also posited art and artists as having the ability to lead the transformation of 
society by shaping “the sensibilities of the people.” In other words, art itself 
was not a democratic arena in which all members of society could participate 
equally, and it, therefore, required guides—artists—to help non-artists to 
“find joy and sustenance’ in works of art. In the vision of the Arbeitsrat, artists 
would, in essence, function as the new propagandists, crafting the designs of 
the objects and spaces of daily life to express and reinforce the new spirit of 
the times. 


58 See Bruno Taut, “Arbeitsrat fiir Kunst Program,’ in German Expressionism: Documents 
from the End of the Wilhelmine Empire to the Rise of National Socialism, ed. Rose Carol 
Washton Long (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California Press, 1993), 193- 
194; and “Guidelines of the Novembergruppe’” in Long, Documents (Berkeley, Los Ange- 
les, London: University of California Press, 1993), 213-214. 

59 Taut, “Arbeitsrat für Kunst Program,’ in Long, Documents, 193. “Kunst und Volk müssen 
eine Einheit bilden.—Die Kunst soll nicht mehr Genuß weniger, sondern Glück und 
Leben der Masse sein.—Zusammenschluf der Künste unter den Flügeln einer großen 
Baukunst ist das Ziel.—Fortan ist der Künstler allein als Gestalter des Volksempfindens 
verantwortlich für das sichtbare Gewand des neuen Staates. Er muß die Formgebung 
bestimmen, vom Standbild bis hinunter zur Münze und Briefmarke,’ Taut, “Arbeitsrat für 
Kunst’ in Berlin,’ Mitteilungen des deutschen Werkbundes 4 (1918), 14-15. 
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In other words, artists would create a new style, one appropriate for the new 
vision of German society. This concept of style, as well as the understanding of 
the artist as a type of propagandist for the new society whose task was creat- 
ing forms that could elevate the masses’ tastes and unify them in a coherent 
modern sensibility, echoes the agenda of the Werkbund. This is not surpris- 
ing, given the fact that Taut and fellow members Walter Gropius and Hans 
Poelzig also played significant roles in the Werkbund.°® Significantly, while the 
Arbeitsrat supported socialist ideals, the sweeping program that Taut outlined 
for reforming arts institutions does not mention the word “socialism,” focus- 
ing instead on freedom and greater openness in the arts. Much of the utopian 
thinking that shaped the goals of the Arbeitsrat, which dissolved in May of 1921, 
lived on in the program of the Bauhaus. 

The Novembergruppe formed somewhat later than the Arbeitsrat, in 
December 1918, and it existed for a substantially longer period of time, con- 
tinuing to organize exhibitions until as late as 1932. The programmatic state- 
ments of the Novembergruppe were much more sweeping and rhetorically 
vivid than the practically oriented agenda of the Arbeitsrat. The draft of the 
group’s manifesto exudes the breathless, idealistic excitement that swept art- 
ists into the political fray in the early days of the revolution: 


We stand on the fertile ground of revolution. Our motto is: LIBERTY, 
EQUALITY, FRATERNITY! Our union resulted from the identity be- 
tween human and artistic conviction. We consider it our noblest duty 
to dedicate our best energies to the moral reconstruction of a new, free 
Germany.... We hold it as our special duty to gather all serious artistic 
talents and to turn them towards the public good.... We feel young and 
free and pure.®! 


60 In addition to Taut, Gropius, Poelzig, the Arbeitsrat included many other architects 
and architecture critics, which is why architecture featured centrally in their agenda. 
See Chapter Two for the Werkbund’s conception of a unifying national style. 

61 _Novembergruppe, “Manifesto (draft), in Long, Documents, 212. “Wir stehen auf dem 
fruchtbaren Boden der Revolution. Unser Wahlspruch heißt: FREIHEIT, GLEICHHEIT, 
BRÜDERLICHKEIT! Unser Zusammenschluß erfolgte aus der Gleichheit menschlicher 
und künstlerischer Gesinnung. Wir betrachten es als unsere vornehmste Pflicht, dem 
sittlichen Aufbau des jungen freien Deutschland unsere besten Kräfte zu widmen.... 
Wir halten es für unsere spezielle Pflicht, alle wertvollen Begabungen auf künstlerischem 
Gebiet zu sammeln und zum öffentlichen Wohle der Gesamtheit zuzuführen.... Wir 
fühlen jung und frei und rein....,’ “Manifest der Novembristen,” in Zehn Jahre November- 
gruppe, ed. Will Grohmann, special issue, Kunst der Zeit: Zeitschrift für Kunst und Literatur 
3 (1928): 11-12. 
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While the group admonishes its members to use their energies to help re- 
build the moral structure of the “new, free Germany,’ it proposes to do so, not by 
creating forms that will shape the sensibilities of the masses, but by providing 
an example of how to work together to build a new socialist society: “Our goal 
is for each to work—hard and tirelessly—in his place, to build collectively.”® 
Precisely what they would build remained, for the most part, undefined. 
Promoting the democratic values of “liberty, equality, fraternity” that had 
been espoused in the French Revolution, the Novembergruppe pledged rather 
vaguely to devote its “talents” “toward the public good.” This optimistic mani- 
festo aligns the Novembergruppe more closely with pre-war Expressionism 
than the Arbeitsrat’s Werkbund-inflected program. Additionally, the 
Novembergruppe focus on youth, freedom and purity echoes the earlier 
Brücke program with its emphasis on youth as a source of new beginnings, 
purified of the oppressive conventions that stifled spiritual growth and free- 
dom. The post-war group’s embrace of socialism enabled it to expand Brücke 
ideals to encompass sweeping social change. 

A further notable difference between the two artists groups was the mat- 
ter of membership. Members of the Arbeitsrat represented a wide range of 
aesthetic convictions and stylistic directions, ranging from the Impressionism 
advocate Julius Meier-Graefe to the socialist critic Wilhelm Hausenstein, from 
the socially engaged Kathe Kollwitz to the salon- and gallery-affiliated Berlin 
Secessionist Leo von König.6? The Novembergruppe sought a far more limited 
membership, concluding its manifesto with a narrowly worded invitation: “In 
the hope that they will join us, we send our fraternal greetings to all Cubist, 
Futurist, and Expressionist artists who feel addressed and accountable.”®+ 
Members of the Novembergruppe believed that only new, modernist styles 
were capable of giving form to the revolutionary spirit of the day. Underscoring 
the group’s commitment to recruiting only artists whose work was considered 
aesthetically radical, the Novembergruppe sent its open letter and other pub- 
lic declarations exclusively to Expressionist arts periodicals. By following this 
strategy, the Novembergruppe positioned itself as concerned primarily with 


62 Novembergruppe, “Manifesto,” 212. “Jeder auf seinem Platze in gemeinschaftlicher harter 
und nie ermiidender Arbeit aufzubauen ist unser Ziel,” “Manifest,” 12. 

63 Weinstein, End of Expressionism, 24-25. 

64 Novembergruppe, “Manifesto,” 213. “Wir richten an alle berufenen und verantwortlich 
fühlenden kubistischen, futuristischen und expressionistischen Künstler unseren 
brüderlichen Gruß mit dem Wunsche, sich uns anzuschließen,” “Manifest,” 12. 
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addressing artists rather than a wider audience. It chose not to publicize the 
group’s activities in the socialist daily newspapers, as the Arbeitsrat had done.®5 

Expressionists were in fact among the most noticeably involved type of art- 
ists and writers participating in the revolutionary activities during the early 
days of the Weimar Republic. Their level of engagement was so visible that 
many commentators—Expressionist and otherwise—felt compelled to specu- 
late why Expressionism would seem so compatible with the ideals of social- 
ism and politics of revolution.66 In the view of many artists and observers, 
Expressionist art, given its often dramatic breaks with academic painting tra- 
ditions, was revolutionary art, and it was, therefore, the ideal art for the new 
revolutionary society. For example, in the spring of 1919, the art historian and 
art critic Herbert Kühn published an essay, “Expressionism and Socialism,” in 
which he outlined perceived similarities between the two phenomena. Kiihn 
considered Expressionism and socialism to be forces of resistance since they 
shared the same opponents: matter, materialism, and the unspiritual: 


Expressionism is—like socialism—the same outcry against matter, 
against the unspiritual, against machines, against centralization, for the 
spirit, for God, for the humanity in man. 

It is the same cast of mind, the same attitude toward the world, that 
has different names according only to different areas in which it appears. 
There is no Expressionism without socialism.67 


In Kiihn’s assessment, Expressionism and socialism are so closely linked that 
Expressionism would be unthinkable without socialist ideals, and they are 
united in demanding and fostering a spiritual and intellectual environment 
that is radically different from the militaristic Kaiserreich that had preceded 
the events of November 1918. 


65 Weinstein, End of Expressionism, 28. 

66 When the National Socialists began systematically vilifying Expressionists, they frequent- 
ly pointed to these artists’ commitment to socialism as one of several reasons to doubt 
their validity and loyalty as German artists. 

67 Herbert Kühn, “Expressionism and Socialism,” in Long, Documents, 178. “Der Expressio- 
nismus ist—wie der Sozialismus—der gleiche Aufschrei gegen die Materie, gegen den 
Ungeist, gegen die Maschine, gegen Zentralisation fiir den Geist, fiir Gott, fiir den Men- 
schen im Menschen. Er ist dieselbe Geisteshaltung, dieselbe Einstellung zur Welt..... 
Es gibt keinen Expressionismus ohne Sozialismus,” Kühn, “Expressionismus und 
Sozialismus,” Neue Blätter für Kunst und Dichtung 2, no. 2 (May 1919), 29. 
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What socialism and Expressionism advocate—spirit, God, humanity— 
stands in direct opposition to the dominant features of the world that had just 
been destroyed in the Great War, a world that, for Kühn, had been shaped by 
the consequences of materialism—a lack of the spiritual aspects of life com- 
bined with the dominance of rationalization and machines: 


Man perished through materialism. We died from the unspiritual: War. 
And we awoke anew to a new existence. The world war is the final re- 
sult of an epoch that had forgotten the self, an epoch that had trespassed 
against the spirit, an epoch that therefore had to destroy itself.68 


Kühn argues that an era defined by “the unspiritual” can only end in its own 
destruction. Expressionism and socialism thus emerge for him as resistant 
forces and productive powers that can counter the corrosive energies of the 
preceding materialist epoch. Kühn is cautious, however. He emphasizes that 
the creation of a world that is truly a break from the nihilism of the past is still 
in progress: 


We do not have socialism yet. We still face the common enemy, capital. 
But the time will come when the Spirit will go forward (the Spirit cannot 
be conquered with bayonets), the time will come when the last bulwarks 
will fall, the time will come when, loud and clear, the clarion cry will 
reach every heart: Humanity!®9 


Here, Kühn reminds his readers that capitalism continues to shape society and 
that socialism still needs to be achieved. In the struggle for a more spiritually 
driven, socialist society, the most powerful enemy to defeat is capital, which he 
understands origin of Germany’s undoing.” However, rather than calling for 


68 Kühn, “Expressionism and Socialism,” 177. “Der Mensch verging an der Materie. Wir 
starben an dem Ungeist: der Krieg. Und wir erwachten neu zu neuem Sein. Der Weltkrieg 
ist die letzte Konsequenz einer Epoche, die das Ich vergessen hatte, einer Epoche die 
sich vergangen hatte am Geist, einer Epoche, die sich darum sich vernichten mußte,’ 
“Expressionismus und Sozialismus,” 28. 

69 Kühn, “Expressionism and Socialism,” translation in Stephan von Wiese, “A Tempest 
Sweeping This World: Expressionism as an International Movement,’ in German Expres- 
sionism 1915-1925: The Second Generation, 121-122. “Noch haben wir keinen Sozialismus. 
Noch stehen wir vor dem gemeinsamen Feind—Kapital—aber die Zeit wird kommen, 
da der Geist weiterdringt (der Geist kann nicht besiegt werden durch Bajonette), die Zeit 
wird kommen, da in alle Herzen dringt der laute Ruf: Menschlichkeit!” “Expressionismus 
und Sozialismus,” 30. 

70 Kühn, “Expressionismus und Sozialismus,” 30. 
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an outright, methodical socialist restructuring of the economic system and of 
society as a whole, he invokes an amorphous Spirit, an anti-rationalist, anti- 
militarist, life-affirming force that can guide Germans toward a better, more 
humane future. 

Kühn’s discussion of the equivalence of socialism and Expressionism is 
fairly typical of how advocates of Expressionism understood the relationship 
between them. The socialism of the Expressionists was rarely understood 
in a strictly “scientific” Marxist sense, nor was it ever allied directly with the 
agenda of any specific political party (although Kühn does mention “the best 
of the social democracy,” who shared pacifist anti-militarism and an open- 
ness toward “new art” with the Expressionists).’! Guiding most post-war con- 
cepts of the relationship between socialism and Expressionism was a belief 
that their affinities with one another arose from the fact that they were guided 
by higher, metaphysical truths—the Spirit—and an abiding commitment to 
humane ideals of liberty, equality, and the brotherhood of all men. Asserting 
these qualities enabled critics like Kühn to distance their ideals decisively 
from those they believed had guided the materialist regime that had just been 
destroyed in the war. In their celebration of a shared sense of justice and 
humanity, Expressionist artists and writers believed themselves united with 
the revolutionary proletariat in a fight against their common enemies: capital, 
rationalization, and the figure of the callous and unaware bourgeois. Of course, 
Expressionism and socialism had existed under the Kaiserreich. However, 
before the war, both Expressionism and socialism had been marginalized by 
the dominant forces in art and politics. The instabilities of the post-war era 
infused these movements with a sense of hope that their advocates would 
finally find genuine opportunities to shape the course of German society. 

Concretely, Expressionists sought to use these opportunities to work with 
the new socialist government to reform arts institutions to make them more 
democratic. More generally, they wanted art and artists to play a central so- 
cial role; they wanted artists to be regarded as the inspiring prophets of the 
new society and to use their art to pave the way toward a brighter future. The 
Expressionists and the critics who supported them believed that they were 
well-suited for this role because of what they saw as the greatest strength of 
their art: its ability to present what did not yet exist on the material plane. As 
the art historian Walter Bombe remarked, “Spiritual seeing has the power to 
create the world according to laws that are different from those of physical 


1 Kühn, “Expressionismus und Sozialismus,” 29. 
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seeing.’’”* Because their art is guided by an “inner necessity” to express spiri- 
tual truths rather than by fealty to a mimetic depiction of the external world, 
Expressionists were thought to be able to provide a vision of what a better 
world could be. 

Ludwig Coellen, another art historian who saw the positive potential in the 
non-mimeticism of Expressionism, argued that the specific characteristic of 
Expressionist abstraction that gave the art its unique force was its prioritiza- 
tion of planes and flatness over the perspectival conventions that defined the 
art that preceded it. In his emphasis on the importance of die Fldche (flat sur- 
face or plane) in Expressionism, Coellen recalls Worringer’s understanding of 
illustration and other forms of non-mimetic, or abstract, art, specifically, in his 
identification of the fertile potential in the surface: 


Whoever reviews the history of Expressionism cannot doubt for a 
moment that the substitution of the flat plane for perspective was one 
of the major tendencies of its formal development.... According to 
these formal values, the surface is not empty. It is precisely because it is 
unformed that the surface can be a form-symbol of the irrational, a sym- 
bol of a grounding in the corporeal that has not yet been released into 
rationality. The flat surface is potential infinity that must give birth to 
everything finite and formed. It is latent dynamism.” 


By rejecting the reliance on traditional perspective and the expectation that 
art must directly depict the physical world, the Expressionist can, by means 
of art, embrace the infinite possibilities of what does not yet exist physically. 
The marks the artist makes on the canvas, paper, or any other surface release 
forces that that can shape new ways of thinking and existing. For Coellen, 


72 “Das geistge Sehen hat die Kraft, die Welt nach anderen Gesetzen zu schaffen, als denen 
des leiblichen Sehens,’ Walter Bombe, “Franz Marc und der Expressionismus,” Das Kunst- 
blatt 1 (1917), 74. 

73 “Wer die Geschichte des Expressionismus übersieht, kann keinen Augenblick im Zweifel 
sein, daß die Ersetzung der Perspektive durch die Flachform eine Haupttendenz der for- 
malen Entwicklung war.... Ihrem Formwerte nach ist die Fläche nicht leer. Gerade weil sie 
ungeformt ist, ist sie Formsymbol des Irrationalen, des noch nicht in die Rationalität des 
Körperlichen entlassenen Grundes. Sie ist potentielle Unendlichkeit, die alles Endliche, 
Geformte aus sich gebären soll. Sie ist latente Dynamik,’ Ludwig Coellen, “Der Formvor- 
gang in der expressionistischen Malerei,’ Das Kunstblatt (1918), 72. Coellen identifies two 
further characteristics of Expressionism: the use of pure line and pure color apart from 
any mimetic relationship to the physical world, and the Cubist approach to organizing 
space dynamically, 72-74. 
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Expressionist art presents an opportunity to imagine an infinite number of 
new forms—and new worlds. 

Like Coellen, many critics celebrated the Expressionist artists who, by fol- 
lowing their inner impulses, could help to formulate the socialist alternative 
to capitalist rationalism and militarism; these artists were thought to have the 
capacity to envision a society that would be attuned to the spiritual longings of 
humanity to reach beyond the confining limits of what was already given. Even 
Hermann Bahr, a former advocate of Impressionism, embraced this quality of 
Expressionism after the war. Reacting to what he saw as the over-rationaliza- 
tion of art and the rampant militarism that had culminated in a cataclysmic 
war, Bahr celebrated the Expressionists’ rejection of the Impressionists’ overly 
mechanical reliance on the physics of vision and their slavish desire to repre- 
sent the objects in the world around them. 


The eye of the Impressionist only registers, it does not speak, it only 
raises questions, but does not answer them. Instead of a pair of eyes, 
Impressionists have a pair of ears, but no mouth. Because the individual 
of the bourgeois era is nothing but ear, he eavesdrops on the world, but 
he does not breathe on it. He has no mouth, he is incapable of speaking 
for himself about the world, incapable of articulating the law of the spirit. 
But the Expressionist rips open the mouth of mankind again—mankind 
has listened in silence for long enough, and now it wants to respond to 
the spirit. Expressionism is nothing other than gesture.’* 


Here, Bahr rejects the passive approach of the Impressionists in favor of a 
primal expressiveness that does not merely record the world, but that gives 
voice to the invisible, forgotten, yet forceful spirit that animates the world.” 
The Impressionist ultimately holds life at a distance with his rational gaze, 
his eavesdropping ears, and his mimetic technique, while the Expressionist 


74 “Das Auge des Impressionisten vernimmt bloß, es spricht nicht, es nimmt nur die Fragen 
auf, antwortet aber nicht. Impressionisten haben statt der Augen noch ein paar Ohren, 
aber keinen Mund. Denn der Mensch der bürgerlichen Zeit ist nichts als Ohr, er horcht 
auf die Welt, aber er haucht sie nicht an. Er hat keinen Mund, er ist unfähig, selbst zu spre- 
chen über die Welt, das Gesetz des Geistes auszusprechen. Aber der Expressionist reißt 
den Mund der Menschheit wieder auf, sie hat lange genug nur immer gehorcht und dazu 
geschwiegen, jetzt will sie wieder des Geistes Antwort sagen. Der Expressionismus ist 
noch nichts als eine Gebärde,’ Hermann Bahr, Expressionismus, 1919 (Munich: Delphin- 
Verlag, 1920), 113. 

75 Bahr describes the Impressionist as a person who has been degraded to being a “gramo- 
phone for the external world” (“... Impressionist ist der zum Grammophon des äußeren 
Welt erniedrigter Mensch”), Expressionismus, 112. 
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embraces life, allowing the individual to participate actively in the world once 
again, to shout out new ideas, to use his body to communicate in gestures 
rather than in measured arguments, and to enact the “law of the spirit.””° The 
Expressionist wants to communicate hope and a sense of the spiritual, creat- 
ing “gestures” that bypass words and that are comprehensible and inspiring to 
the public. 

Describing the style of Expressionism, Bahr argues that it is, by necessity, a 
far less “civilized” style than Impressionism, given the conditions from which 
Expressionism emerged: 


That Expressionism initially has to behave fairly wildly, like a berserker, 
even, is excused by the situation in which it finds itself. Indeed, it is 
almost the situation of primitive man. People actually have no idea how 
right they are when they say—with derisive intention—that these pic- 
tures look as if they have been painted by “savages.” The bourgeois elite 
has made us into savages.... In order to save the future of mankind from 
this elite, we all need to be barbarians.” 


For Bahr, the “primitive” style that opponents of Expressionism attempt to 
ridicule is the only appropriate response to the stiflingly non-spiritual, fatally 
rational age. Only the boldly gestural, abstract, often primitivizing style of the 
Expressionists is the proper way of conveying resistance to the dehumanizing 
mechanization and militarism that culminated inevitably in war. By claim- 
ing the label of “savages” and “barbarians,” Bahr further distances himself 
from the ideals of Kultur that the military regime had claimed it upheld, 
despite the brutality of its policies. 

Bahr’s analysis of Expressionism clarifies what the Werbedienst may have 
seen in this type of art that seemed to make it so useful for the new republic's 


76 Deeply affected by the outbreak of war, Bahr adopted many of the standard terms de- 
scribing Expressionism as a “scream” or a “cry” of the long-repressed forces of the spir- 
it: “Mankind cries out for its soul; the entire era becomes a single cry for help. And art 
screams along with it, screams into the deep darkness; it cries out for help, for spirit: 
that is Expressionism” (“... der Mensch schreit nach seiner Seele, die ganze Zeit wird ein 
einziger Notschrei. Auch die Kunst schreit mit, in die tiefe Finsternis hinein, sie schreit 
um Hilfe, sie schreit nach dem Geist: das ist der Expressionismus”), Expressionismus, 111. 

77 “Daß der Expressionismus zunächst mitunter ziemlich ungebärdig, ja berserkerhaft ver- 
fahren muß, entschuldigt der Zustand, den er vorfindet. Es ist ja wirklich fast der Zustand 
des Urmenschen. Die Leute wissen gar nicht, wie recht sie haben, wenn sie zu spotten 
meinen, daß diese Bilder ‘wie von Wilden’ gemalt sind. Die bürgerliche Herrschaft hat aus 
uns Wilde gemacht.... [W]ir selber alle, um die Zukunft der Menschheit vor ihr zu retten, 
müssen Barbaren sein,” Bahr, Expressionismus, 115. 
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propaganda. Its communicative impetus—its having “ripped open the mouth 
of mankind” to express spiritual longings—apparently predisposed it to creat- 
ing inspiring, unifying messages, whether those messages were generated by 
an individual artist or a government agency. Additionally, the Expressionists’ 
embrace of a “barbaric” or primitivist style placed their work in clear oppo- 
sition to the entire Kaiserreich, with its careful, salon-ready cultural icons 
and its wartime propaganda campaigns that hypocritically tried to avoid the 
appearance of militaristic “barbarism.” What Bahr identified as distinctive, 
spiritual characteristics of Expressionism in fact enabled its instrumentaliza- 
tion as propaganda for the new government. 


3 Expressionism in and as Propaganda 


When, via the Werbedienst, the republican government itself began to produce 
propaganda, most of it was made by artists who had worked in advertising 
before the war.’8 Their assignments were primarily designs and layouts for 
brochures, flyers, and similar publications. Posters were also a crucial part of 
their production, and the Werbedienst turned to Expressionist artists to create 
noticeable, effective designs.’ Most of the Expressionists who created post- 
ers for the Werbedienst were members of the Arbeitsrat fiir Kunst (Working 
Council for Art) or the Novembergruppe (November Group), or, in some cases, 
of both. By recruiting Expressionist artists to design their posters, the govern- 
ment hoped to find a way to make its messages forceful enough to make an im- 
pact on viewers during the early days of the new government and the ensuing 
campaigns for the vote for the National Assembly. 

The modernist appearance of Expressionism seemed to communicate a 
clear break from the old regime, and the Werbedienst considered its Expres- 
sionist posters to be an important factor in presenting the public face of the 
new government. Further, creating a stable—and stabilizing—image of the re- 
public was key to its gaining legitimacy. The republic, which had been formed 
once the revolution began and the former regime collapsed, had only a provi- 
sional status. The Social Democrat Friedrich Ebert had been chosen to serve 
as the head of a socialist government that was formed of a coalition of par- 
ties that were, for the most part, considerably more conservative than what 
the participants in the revolution and members of the Independent Socialist 


78 Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 87. 
79 Many of the Werbedienst posters were script posters; Expressionist artists did not contrib- 
ute text-only designs, Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 92-93. 
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Party, which was far more radical than the Social Democrats, had hoped it 
would be.8° Elections for the new National Assembly were scheduled for 
January 19, 1919, but before then—in the weeks between the Kaiser’s abdica- 
tion and the election—protests organized by ardently communist factions, 
specifically the Spartacists led by Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht, con- 
tinued to erode the legitimacy and stability of the new government. With ten- 
sions growing as the election day approached, the Werbedienst commissioned 
posters to promote the need to refrain from striking and protesting so that 
Germany could begin the difficult process of building a lasting peace. 

When the Werbedienst posters were hung in public spaces, however, they had 
to compete with many other political posters, including the numerous lurid, 
virulently anti-Bolshevist posters that warned of the threat of Russian com- 
munism, for example, Julius Ussy Engelhard’s 1918 poster “Bolshevism Brings 
War, Unemployment, Starvation” (Bolschewismus bringt Krieg, Arbeitslosigkeit, 
Hungersnot) which features a shaggy, fanged humanoid holding a knife and 
a bomb (Fig. 42).8! Freed from the strict censorship that the former regime 
had exercised, political advertising suddenly became ubiquitous, and posters 
were a major element in this proliferation. By recruiting Expressionist artists 
to design their posters, the government hoped to find a way to make its mes- 
sages stand out among the welter of vivid political posters covering urban 
spaces during the days of the revolution and the ensuing campaigns for the 
vote for the National Assembly. Commenting on the barrage of posters and 
placards for various political parties in the run-up to the National Assembly 
elections, the critic Ernst Carl Bauer observed: 


Berlin’s streets wallowed in orgies of color, the buildings exchanged their 
gray face for an exhilarated mask. Every empty space was ruthlessly glued 
over.... Indeed, the gaudy sheets followed one another with such haste 
that, before one [poster] was even dry, it was pasted over with a newer 
one and so reached a hasty demise ... These battles, which poster-pasting 
gangs waged during the night, must have been very exciting—[they were 


80 On party dynamics and the formation of the Weimar Republic, see Eberhard Kolb, 
The Weimar Republic, 2d ed., trans. Unwin Human (New York: Routledge, 2005), 3-51. 
On Ebert’s position within his party and the overall political structure of the Weimar 
era, see Walter Mühlhausen, “Reichspräsident und Sozialdemokratie: Friedrich Ebert 
und seine Partei, 1919-1925,” in Friedrich Ebert als Reichspräsident. Amtsführung und 
Amtsverständnis, ed. Eberhard Kolb, Schriftenreihe der Stiftung Reichspräsident- 
Friedrich-Ebert-Gedenkstätte, vol. 4 (Munich and Vienna: Oldenbourg, 1997), 259-310. 

81 For an overview of the rise and proliferation of anti-Bolshevist propaganda during and 
after World War I, see Simmons, “Grimaces.” 
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FIGURE 42 

Julius Ussy Engelhard, anti- 
Bolshevism poster, “Bolshevism 
Brings War, Unemployment, 
Starvation ...,’ 1918, lithograph 
printed in red, yellow, brown and 
black on wove paper, image 114.5 x 
85.4 cm, sheet 124 x 94.5 cm 





battles] in which the brush suddenly acquired a warlike disposition and 
became a hand grenade and the glue pot became a munitions depot. 


According to Bauer’s understanding of the poster “battles,” the war on the 
home front had not ended. Now, however, it was a war of words and images, 
a conflict waged in posters, in other words, a showdown of one propaganda 
campaign against many others. The new mass public, accustomed to propa- 
ganda from the war but unaccustomed to democratic political campaigning, 
was understood as being overwhelmed with messages, each one trying to push 
aside or cover over competing information. Expressionist artists were meant 
to help the government break through the visual clamor to communicate its 
urgent appeals for calm, work, and peace, and for participation in the election. 


82 “Berlins Straßen schwelgten in Farborgien, die Häuser tauschten ihr graues Gesicht mit 
einer erregten Maske. Jeder freie Raum wurde rücksichtslos verkleistert ... Ja, und mit 
einer solchen Hast folgten sich die bunten Blätter, daß das eine noch nicht trocken war, als 
es schon von einem neueren Erzeugnis überklebt und so zu einem raschen Ende gelangt 
war ... Reizvoll müssen auch die Kämpfe gewesen sein, die sich nachts die Plakatkleber- 
gruppen geliefert haben, bei denen der Pinsel plötzlich eine neue kriegerische Bestim- 
mung als Handgranate erfuhr und der Leimtopf zum Munitionslager wurde,” Ernst Carl 
Bauer, “Das politische Gesicht der Straße,” Das Plakat 10, no. 2 (March 1919), 164-165. 
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Paradoxically, the Werbedienst found it necessary to present its calls for 
calm, stability, and the return to orderly governmentwith a vivid, often visually 
violent style whose restless lines and dramatic angles communicated surging 
energy and a dramatic overturning of past conventions. This paradox high- 
lights the problematic nature of the stance of the leaders and the Expressionist 
artists ofthe Werbedienst. While they promoted broad ideals of revolution and 
change, they ultimately settled for a radicalism that added up to little more 
than dramatic visual rhetoric As Zech later acknowledged, in order to appeal 
to the radical demonstrators and supporters of communist revolution, the gov- 
ernment attempted to appear more invested in revolutionary change than it 
in fact was: “We deliberately spread very leftist opinions in order thereby to 
combat the forces of the most extreme left.’8? For Zech, using the startlingly 
confrontational appearance of Expressionism seemed to be the most fitting 
way to spread those messages since it best matched the turbulent, unsettled 
mood that characterized the immediate post-war period. The discordant an- 
gles, clashing colors, and energetic lines of the style seemed to present a revo- 
lutionary statement in and of itself, which, in turn, seemed to make it an ideal 
means of communicating with the restless public that demanded change. The 
government hoped that, by using a visually progressive artistic style to pro- 
mote what amounted to an agenda of compromise, moderation, and stabiliza- 
tion, it could demonstrate a valid commitment to advancing the democracy, 
justice, and socialism. This moderate approach was precisely the aspect of the 
Expressionists’ participation in politics that leftist critics used then and subse- 
quently to denounce the hollowness of Expressionists’ commitment to social- 
ism and its political and economic goals. 

The earliest posters that the Werbedienst authorized were meant to help 
to quell the revolutionaries’ strikes and demonstrations that threatened the 
fledgling republic. They were stylistically fairly conventional, targeting labor- 
ers and returning soldiers who were likely unaccustomed to modernist art. 
The first posters produced by the Werbedienst were script posters that were 
commissioned in haste, less than a month after the revolution broke out and 
the Kaiser fled. One of the first Werbedienst posters to include images was de- 
signed by Alexander M. Cay, a graphic artist who had worked in advertising 
before the war and who had served as a caricaturist for the MAA.*4 Zech valued 


83 Zech, cited in Sherwin Simmons, “Picture as Weapon in the German Mass Media, 
1914-1930,’ in Art and Journals on the Political Front, 1910-1940, ed. Virginia Hagelstein 
Marquardt, 153. (Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1997). 

84 Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 53. 
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FIGURE 43 

Alexander M. Cay, with Karl Jacob 
Hirsch, poster for Werbedienst, 
“Watchword: Peace ...” 1919, lithograph, 





140 x 94cm 


artists with such a background—in Cay, he found a highly adaptable artist who 
was able to produce effective work quickly, regardless of its political message. 

In Cay’s “Watchword: Peace” (“Parole: Frieden”), a realistically rendered, 
uniformed drummer stares out at the viewer, open-mouthed, apparent- 
ly crying, “We'll get to it [peace] through order” (“Wir erreichen ihn durch 
Ordnung,’ Fig. 43). The poster is composed of few colors—red and black 
against a white background.®° The drummer is rendered as a simple line draw- 
ing; his hat, belt, and knuckles are highlighted in red. The simplicity of the 
design is striking, and the message it conveys is clear. One contemporary critic, 
the art historian and frequent contributor to the arts periodical Cicerone, Hans 
Friedeberger, found Cay’s poster so straightforward that he claimed it had the 
impact of a script poster rather than a poster comprised of both image and 
text.86 For him, the visual and textual elements did not merge together; the 


85 Vogel speculates that the dominance of red and black on white paper in the early Wer- 
bedienst posters was due to the fact that, in the face of lingering shortages once the war 
ended, producers of the posters were forced to use materials left over from the previous 
regime, Werben fiir Weimar, 100. 

86 _ Friedeberger wrote, “Even the poster by A.M. Cay, ‘Parole: Frieden,’ is basically no picture 
poster, despite the fact that the drummer is given the most space. It and other posters 
like it use pictorial representation primarily for emphasis, in order to make the tone of 
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image was subordinate to the text. The only purpose of the open-mouthed 
drummer, he argued, was to make the message easier to perceive since it awoke 
“the sensation of hearing” in the viewer, as if, by seeing a speaking messenger, 
viewers could feel that they were being addressed directly.8” 

This early poster issued by the Werbedienst, conceptualized in the ini- 
tial days of the revolution, emphasized the purely communicative function 
of the new government’s poster campaign. In what Friedeberger interprets as 
a markedly literal rendering of the drummer and messenger, the Werbedienst 
reveals its own status as a conduit of ideas and information that required no 
elaborate artistic embellishments to deliver its messages. Soon, however, in 
order to participate more boldly in the propaganda battles being waged on the 
city streets, the Werbedienst abandoned this restrained design strategy, and in 
December 1918, it began to commission Expressionist artists to create posters 
with more striking visual impact. 

The artist Heinrich Richter-Berlin, a founding member of Berlins New 
Secession, designed what seems to have been the first Expressionist poster 
for the Werbedienst, “Three Words” (“3 Worte”) (Fig. 44).88 This poster is more 
dynamic than earlier Werbedienst posters, and far more energetic than most of 
the wartime propaganda had been. In Richter-Berlin’s poster, a burly worker 
with rolled-up sleeves leans forward while gesturing over his shoulder, pointing 
to irregularly lettered text that states, “3 Words: Undisturbed Demobilization, 
Construction of the Republic, Peace” (“3 Worte: Ungestörte Demobilmachung, 
Aufbau der Republik, Frieden’). The entire composition communicates for- 
ward motion. The hand-lettered, erratically spaced lines of text signal haste, 
and the riot of jutting and slashing lines conveys explosive energy. The space 


the textual material more penetrating. [Here it's done] in order to capture the senses by 
awakening the sensation of hearing and thereby make them more receptive,’ (“Selbst das 
Plakat A.M. Cays ‘Parole: Frieden’, das zwar dem Trommler den größten Raum zugesteht, 
ist im wesentlichen doch kein Bildplakat. Es, wie auch andere Plakate derselben Art, ver- 
wenden die ... bildliche Darstellung lediglich, um einen Akzent zu setzen, um den Ton der 
Schriftsätze eindringlicher zu machen und durch die Erweckung von Gehörsvorstellung- 
en die Sinne leichter zu fesseln und aufnahmewilliger zu machen”), “Das Künstlerplakat 
in der Revolutionszeit,’ Das Plakat 10, no. 4 (July 1919), 260. 

Der Cicerone was an important arts periodical that focused primarily on older forms 
of art and their significance for the art trade; it was well-regarded and included contribu- 
tions from many leading arts professionals and critics. 

87 Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 100. 

88 In his study, Vogel includes a catalogue of the graphics produced by the Werbedienst, in- 
cluding a complete listing of the posters it issued. Based on this catalogue, of the approxi- 
mately 30 posters the Werbedienst issued, only seven were Expressionist. Expressionist 
artists, especially Cesar Klein and Max Pechstein, also designed brochure covers and 
other graphics for Werbedienst publications. See Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 258-296. 
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FIGURE 44 Heinrich Richter-Berlin, poster for Werbedienst, 
“Three Words: Uninterrupted Demobilization, 
Rebuilding of the Republic, Peace,” c. 1919, 
lithograph printed in black and orange on wove 
paper glued to coated linen, image 137.8 x 
93.7 cm, secondary support 141.9 x 97.2 cm, 
sheet 140.3 x 95.6 cm, frame 152.4 x 104.1 cM 


the worker moves through is indeterminate; he is surrounded by aperspectiv- 
al lines that demarcate fractured planes rather than volume, and the words, 
hovering slightly behind and above him, seem to be physical presences in the 
shattered environment through which he seems to stride. The fact that these 
words—demobilization, republic, peace—are positioned just behind him in- 
dicates that they have been established, and it is on their foundation that he 
can move forward. The message of the poster as a whole is that, if the revolu- 
tion is to succeed and progress is to be made, peace, demobilization, and an 
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established republican government are necessary, and this message seems to 
have already been understood quite clearly by the worker. Having gotten these 
processes behind himself, he is able to move forward. His gaze is directed into 
the distance before him—toward the future. 

Richter-Berlin, thus, uses a different mode of address than the direct, 
embodied communication of Cay’s poster. Richter-Berlin’s worker is not 
a medium through which information flows, but a model to emulate. The 
viewer who reads the “three words” will have to catch up with the visionary 
worker, who points toward these necessary foundations while pushing forward 
into the future. On several levels, Richter-Berlin’s Expressionist style enacts a 
break with the past. His use of Expressionist fracturing, flatness, and erratic 
angles indicates a shift away from the figurative conventions of wartime pro- 
paganda. It also marks a shift in the audience the poster addresses. Whereas 
the initial, stylistically simple Werbedienst posters were aimed at the soldiers 
and workers who started the revolution and who then had to be persuaded to 
settle back into supporting a non-revolutionary government, Richter-Berlin’s 
poster addresses its pleas for peace and a cessation of protests to a much wider 
audience—one that could include viewers who were familiar already with 
the aesthetic experiments of Expressionism as well as those whose eyes were 
simply drawn to a style that they perhaps were encountering for the first time. 
Finally, the spatial ambiguities of the composition that enable the words to 
appear as if they are physically occupying a space immediately behind the 
worker’s shoulder seem to render concrete and surmountable a past that the 
worker has already moved beyond. 

A slightly later, similarly dynamic Werbedienst poster is Heinz Fuchs’ early 
1919 poster, “Workers, Starvation Approaches” (“Arbeiter—Hungertod naht,’ 
Fig. 45). Here, Fuchs depicts a potential future, but, in contrast to Richter- 
Berlin’s design, his poster is meant to warn rather than to inspire. The text is 
addressed directly to workers who believed that strikes and protests were the 
best ways for them to achieve their goals: “Workers—Starvation approaches— 
Strike destroys, Work nourishes—Do your duty—work” (“Arbeiter— 
Hungertod naht—Streik zerstört, Arbeit ernährt—Tut eure Pflicht—arbeitet!”) 
Dire consequences of strikes are garishly and ghoulishly illustrated. Starvation 
takes the form of a huge, green-clad skeleton that looms over a city, crush- 
ing people under foot while seizing, or preparing to seize, others. The contrast 
between the dominating, bold, simple shape of the skeleton and the smaller, 
sketchier outlines of the many human figures and buildings emphasizes the 
magnitude that the threat of hunger if laborers decide to stop working. Like 
Richter-Berlin’s worker, Fuchs’ skeleton moves forward, but from right to left 
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FIGURE 45 Heinz Fuchs, poster for Werbedienst, “Workers, Starvation Approaches. Strikes 
Destroy, Labor Restores! Do Your Duty—Work!,’ Germany, 1919, lithograph printed 
in red, green, black and gray on wove paper mounted on linen, image 66.8 x 
91.1 cm, sheet 69.1 x 92.07 cm, frame 78.7 x 104.1 cm 


and seemingly leaving a path of destruction in its wake as only black hatching 
occupies the area beside the skeleton’s outer leg. 

Fuchs’ approach to the presentation of the text also underscores the 
threat. The words appear in three blocks. Read from left to right, against 
the direction the skeleton is moving, the first block, tilted diagonally, spells 
out the threat: “Workers—Starvation approaches.” The second block, which 
is also titled on the same diagonal and directly across from the first block, 
although separated by the upper part of the skeleton, admonishes: “Strike 
destroys, Work nurtures.” The final block, “Do your duty— work,’ is tilted at on 
a diagonal that is opposite from that of the upper two blocks, and it appears 
just below the skeleton’s outside leg. The overall effect of the composition is 
one of clockwise movement: the skeleton seems poised to swing its outer leg 
inward, toward the buildings and the fallen or fleeing people. What seems to 
hold that movement at bay is the third block of text that commands workers 
to work. The poster thus attempts to goad striking workers to return to their 
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jobs by confronting them with the terrifying prospect of starvation that will 
follow their refusal to work, while simultaneously appealing to their sense of 
duty to their fellow Germans. Continued upheaval and support for a decisive 
revolution are revealed to be deadly threats, while a return to normalcy— 
regular work and a steady, sustaining wage in return—are held out as protec- 
tion against such dangers. 

Fuchs’ design achieves an impressive dynamism through its combination 
of a number of contrasting elements, all of which had by then come to char- 
acterize Expressionist style. The simple, flat, unmodeled shape of the skeleton 
seems to draw on the early, more Fauve-inspired Expressionism (while also cit- 
ing the visual simplification of the Sachplakat), while the tilting angles, hectic 
lines, and scattered and raked blocks of text seem to derive from the Futurist 
and Cubist inflections that informed Expressionism just before the war began. 
These contrasts are highlighted by the placement of colors, with strategically 
applied strokes of red helping to demarcate sections of the image, organizing 
the composition into its several planes of energy. 

While the dynamic designs of the posters created by Richter-Berlin and 
Fuchs were eye-catching, they also received a great deal of attention that 
worked to their detriment—and to the disadvantage of the Werbedienst and 
its leader’s strategy of using Expressionist artists’ work to promote the govern- 
ment’s goals. The very people the Expressionists’ posters were meant to be 
targeting—the workers—hated them. While they may have objected to the 
defanged version of socialism and revolution that the government-sponsored 
posters offered, they seemed to take greater offense at the appearance of the 
posters. They found the style too unfamiliar, and many believed that the artists 
were simply ridiculing them by addressing them in such a distorted, unrealis- 
tic fashion.8° The Werbedienst strategy of using Expressionist artists’ work to 
create propaganda for the workers came under scrutiny and attack, and, in 
the wake of the National Assembly elections in which the moderate socialist 
government lost seats and its leadership position, the entire propaganda ap- 
proach of the Werbedienst appeared to have been flawed and insufficient. Once 
the new, more conservative government was seated following the elections, the 
Werbedienst came under attack for having used government funds to produce 
materials that were, according to representatives of the conservative German 
National People’s Party, anti-Christian and seditious. The Werbedienst was fully 
dissolved by September 1919, but the organization began making plans for its 


89 Ida Katherine Rigby, An alle Künstler! War—Revolution—Weimar: German Expression- 
ist Prints, Drawings, Posters and Periodicals from the Robert Gore Rifkind Foundation (San 
Diego: San Diego State University Press, 1984), 35. 
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disbandment in February, and government effectively halted its operations by 
early April of that year.%° 

One of the last projects that the Werbedienst organized was the publication 
Das politische Plakat (The Political Poster), a collection of three essays and sev- 
eral reproductions of Werbedienst posters; it was produced even as plans were 
being made to close the office.?! The propaganda materials addressed in this 
book were all created and circulated before the January elections, so it serves 
as a document of the ideals and images conveyed during the initial phase 
of the provisional government’s propaganda and the role that Expressionism 
had played in it. Given its retrospective character, the book also can be under- 
stood as a defense of Werbedienst activities.?? As such, this publication pro- 
vides insights into the ways that the relationship between socialism, effective 
propaganda, and Expressionist style were conceptualized and put into prac- 
tice by the Werbedienst. 

Two of the three essays concern the issue of propaganda and how the 
Werbedienst understood its relation to concepts of socialism and revolution. 
For example, in “Flugblatt und Flugschrift” (“Leaflet and Pamphlet”), Paul 
Landau argues, 


The “Werbedienst” understood its task as follows: its propaganda was sup- 
ported by a socialist worldview, but not in order to serve some specific 
party platform, but because the future belongs to the socialist worldview 
and it alone is capable of communicating new ideas and a new sense of 
life to the broad masses. Our efforts were not directed first and foremost 
to the organized workers, who already live and work in these conceptual 
networks, but to those groups that have, up to now, stood apart and that 
must be won over to these new ideas.?3 


go Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 211-216. 

91 The book was produced in collaboration with the publishers of the magazine Das Plakat, 
and given the imminent demise of the Werbedienst, it was published by that periodical’s 
press. 

92 Vogel, Werben für Weimar, 204. 

93 Der “Werbedienst” hat ... seine Aufgabe aufgefaßt: seine Propaganda war getragen von 
der sozialistischen Weltanschauung, nicht um irgendwelchen Parteianschauungen zu 
dienen, sondern weil der sozialistischen Weltanschauung die Zukunft gehört und sie al- 
lein den breiten Massen neue Ideen und ein neues Lebensgefühl vermittlen kann. Unser 
Streben war nicht in erster Linie darauf gerichtet, die organisierten Arbeiter zu erfassen, 
die ja in diesem Ideenkreise leben und weben, sondern uns an die bisher abseits ste- 
henden Kreise zu wenden, die für diese neuen Gedanken gewonnen werden müssen,” 
Landau, “Flugblatt und Flugschrift,” in Das politische Plakat (Charlottenburg: Verlag “Das 
Plakat, 1919), 29. 
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Here, Landau presents a very general, non-programmatic concept of social- 
ism. He understands it not as a particular agenda espoused by any specific po- 
litical party, but as a “world view” with “new ideas” that “belong to the future.” 
Werbedienst propaganda was intended to communicate this new view of life 
to the masses. Presuming that “organized workers” were already adherents of 
socialism, he emphasizes that the larger goal of this propaganda was to “win 
over” people for whom socialism was an unfamiliar or uncomfortable concept. 
The persuasive strategy that the Werbedienst followed was to avoid economic 
and political reasoning and instead to present socialism in general, positive, 
humane terms. This approach was presumably aimed at members of the bour- 
geoisie, who were traditionally skeptical of socialism and the idea of revolution 
but, because they had lost their position of economic security in the course of 
the war, seemed likely to be persuaded to support the moderate socialist agen- 
da ofthe new republican government. Further, because the Expressionists had 
found the strongest support for their work before and during the war among 
progressive bourgeois supporters of modernist art, appealing to them with 
posters made by recognizably Expressionist artists seemed to be a logical ap- 
proach. While Landau presents the Werbedienst message as committed to the 
general ideals of socialism and the “new sense of life” that these ideals support, 
he clearly distances the organization’s work from the overtly anti-capitalist 
arguments and strategies of the more radical German Communist Party. In his 
presentation, the Expressionist propaganda posters were meant to function as 
a means of simultaneously inspiring and calming a segment of the “masses’”— 
the bourgeoisie— whose support the government needed. 

Herbert Löwig reinforces this view in his essay, “Warum sozialistische 
Propaganda?” (“Why Socialist Propaganda?”). He argues that “The present age 
hungers and thirsts for socialism,” and that “Only it [socialism] can solve all 
today’s recurring problems that are shaking humanity to its core ...”94 Löwig 
acknowledges that socialism has its critics and that, given the scale of its as- 
pirations, many accuse it of being hopelessly utopian. He counters such criti- 
cism by arguing that, despite the fact that the ideals of socialism have yet to 
be realized, it is necessary to continue to work to make socialism a reality. Yet, 
when he posits a way to achieve that reality, he, like Landau, avoids any clearly 
defined strategy of economic and political policies. 


94 “Die Gegenwart hungert und dürstet nach Sozialismus,’ and “Er [der Sozialismus] nur 
kann alle kreißende Probleme, die heute die Menschheit durchzittern, lösen....” Herbert 
Löwig, “Warum sozialistische Propaganda,’ in Das politische Plakat (Charlottenburg: 
Verlag “Das Plakat,’ 1919), 45. 
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In order to achieve [socialism], we must understand its most fiery core. 
There, it is nothing other than the idea of a free, self-reliant, productive, 
and creative humanity. This idea is what must be promoted, not some 
party platform in its more or less liberal, that is, Jesuitical exegeses.?? 


Here, Lowig reiterates the idealistic generalities that comprise what the 
Werbedienst promoted as socialism. And what he describes bears striking 
similarities to the language that had, by then, become standard for defining 
Expressionism. The human-centered “core” of socialism, which he presents 
as “free, self-reliant, productive, and creative” and far-removed from any doc- 
trinaire party platform, echoes pre-war Expressionists’ commitment to free- 
dom from artistic convention and adherence to one’s “inner necessity” in the 
creative process. Because Expressionism and socialism share the same aspi- 
rations, Expressionist style seems to be the best means to present those admi- 
rable yet vague goals. 

Both Löwig and Landau used their essays to define what Werbedienst pro- 
paganda was and what it did, but Landau also characterized it by clearly 
distinguishing it from wartime propaganda. He denounced the barrage of 
pamphlets, flyers, lectures, reports, and proclamations that had been issued by 
the military regime. He argued these efforts were designed purely to mislead the 
German people, a suffering population from which the arrogant government 
had remained too distant. For Landau, a central problem of the Kaiserreich’s 
propaganda arose from the fact that it reflected the vast, hierarchical gap be- 
tween the elites and the masses®® The old regime had no idea of the actual 
thought patterns and sensibilities of the people it ruled, and, accordingly, of- 
ficials had been satisfied to throw thinly disguised untruths at those they did 
not understand. Contrasting wartime propaganda with what had circulated 
during the turbulent times of the Reformation and the 1848 Revolution, he 
concludes that the recent, shabbily conceived, ill-informed propaganda was 
one of many “sins against the sacred Spirit ... a mockery of genuine Kultur and 
true cultivation.’9” In Landau’s view, the former regime, whose wartime pro- 
paganda campaigns had been conceived to refute accusations of barbarity by 


95 “Dazu muß man ihn [den Sozialismus] erfassen in seinem feurigsten Kern. Dort aber ist 
er nichts anderes als die Idee der freien, selbsverantwortlichen, schaffenden und schöp- 
ferischen Menschheit. Diese Idee ist zu propagieren, nicht irgendein Parteiprogramm in 
seinen mehr oder weniger liberalen bzw. Jesuitischen Auslegungen,” Löwig, “Warum,” 45. 

96 Landau, “Flugblatt, 25. 

97 “So war die Propaganda des verflossenen Regimes eine der vielen Sünden gegen den 
heiligen Geist, die es auf sein Gewissen geladen, ein Hohn auf echte Kultur und wahre 
Bildung,” Landau,’Flugblatt,’ 25-26. 
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emphasizing Germans’ cultural achievements, had instead violated the very 
spiritual values on which genuine culture was based. He argued further that 
the new government had learned from the “sins” of the Kaisserreich, and it 
would not rely on empty slogans and elitist assumptions that addressed the 
people as naive and unintelligent.?® He called for propaganda that united mod- 
ern artistic ideas with socialist goals in order to stimulate the masses’ spiritual 
sensibilities.99 In this way, he asserted, the Werbedienst could work toward the 
realization of socialism. 

Lowig’s understanding of effective, socialist propaganda was more far- 
reaching than Landau’s. He argued that propaganda must draw on a wide vari- 
ety of expertise in order to be able to be successful: 


Above all else, socialist propaganda must satisfy economic demands. 
[It] must work with scientific means. But of course, along with national 
economics and sociology, which must take prominence, history and phi- 
losophy may in no way be neglected. Even the natural sciences cannot be 
passed over by socialist propaganda.!0° 


Here, Löwig distances himself from the clumsy, ill-informed propaganda prac- 
tices of the Kaiserreich while anticipating ways that propaganda would come 
to be researched, analyzed, and comprehended during the 1920s and 1930s— 
scientifically and from many disciplinary perspectives. 

Löwig argued that it is important to incorporate such a broad range of ex- 
pert approaches so that propagandists understand how most effectively and 
comprehensibly to communicate their messages. More important for him, 
he emphatically stated, is that propaganda should stimulate thinking: “The 
leitmotif [of propaganda] must be consistent intelligibility while training the 
masses not to be lazy in thought, to make them thoughtful, to stimulate them 
constantly and goad them always to thinking.”!°! And what most efficiently 
stimulates thinking is art: “... art, the most powerful ‘Internationale, must 


98 Landau, “Flugblatt, 27. 

99 Landau, “Flugblatt,” 28. 

100 “Die sozialistische Propaganda muß letzten Endes wissenschaftlichen Ansprüchen 
genügen. Muß auch mit wissenschaftlichen Mitteln arbeiten. Wobei neben der Natio- 
nalökomonie und Soziologie, die natürlich im Vordergrunde stehen müssen, Geschichte 
und Philosophie keineswegs vernachläassigt werden dürfen. Auch an den Naturwissen- 
schaften wird die Propaganda für den Sozialismus nicht achtlos vorübergehen,” Löwig, 
“Warum,” 49. 

101 “Leitmotiv muß sein, die Massen bei aller Verständlichkeit der Propaganda nicht zur 
Denkfaulheit zu erziehen, sondern, sie im Gegenteil nachdenklich zu machen, ständig 
anzuregen, ständig zum Denken zu zwingen,’ Löwig, “Warum,” 49. 
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be bound to [propaganda]. Not as a slave. Not as a servant. But as flesh of its 
flesh.”!102 Here, simultaneously denying and affirming Expressionism’s legacy 
as a hieroglyphic visual strategy that discouraged critical distance, Lowig as- 
serts that art is propaganda and it, therefore, must be used as propaganda in 
the cause of socialism. For Löwig, art is the most powerful “Internationale,” 
and for the Werbedienst, Expressionism, at least briefly, was the version of the 
“song” on which the government relied to promote its goals. 

In their defense of the Werbedienst’s propaganda in general and its use of 
Expressionism in particular, neither Ludwig nor Landau mentions the roots 
of the Werbedienst in the MAA, the propaganda office of the wartime regime. 
For them, the content of what the agency produces and the goals it serves are 
more important than its links to the discredited former regime. Here, they re- 
inforce the typical contemporary understanding of propaganda as a phenom- 
enon that, in itself, is essentially value-free, regardless of whether it is used for 
good or not. According to this view, as long as the content of the propaganda 
materials was acceptable to a given set of observers, it did not matter who 
produced it. The ties of the Werbedienst to the military regime and the hated 
Kaiserreich, therefore, seemed not to trouble Landau or Löwig in the least. 

While Landau and Löwig concern themselves centrally with the issue of 
propaganda, in the lead essay of the collection, “Alte und neue Plakate” (“Old 
and New Posters”), the critic Adolf Behne avoids any overt discussion of propa- 
ganda as a concept. This article is markedly apolitical for Behne, who usually 
wrote from a far more committed socialist perspective. In the context of this 
Werbedienst publication, however, Behne hews closely to the utopian social- 
ist ideals that the agency promoted, carefully avoiding anything identifiable 
with any specific political—especially communist—party. He also outlines 
fairly conservative arguments about posters, maintaining a clear distinction 
between art and advertising. For Behne, the Werbedienst’s Expressionist post- 
ers, like Oskar Kokoschka’s poster for Der Sturm, should not be understood 
as Expressionist art, but as a step toward Expressionism. In the same way, 
what the posters promote is not socialism, but a step toward socialism. He 
does, however, acknowledge the unprecedented nature of the choice that the 
Werbedienst made in approaching Expressionists to produce work for the new 
government: “[These] posters ... represent the first attempt by a government 


102 “Aber auch die Kunst, die mächtigste Internationale, muß ihr [der Propaganda] verbun- 
den sein. Nicht als Sklavin. Nicht als Dienerin. Sondern wie Fleisch von ihrem Fleisch,” 
Löwig, “Warum,” 49. 
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agency to enlist radical artists, Expressionists and Cubists, for the purposes of 
advertising.”!03 

For Behne, it is important to present this cooperation between government 
and progressive artists as something new and potentially beneficial, but he 
does not present the posters themselves as being entirely without precedent. 
Determined to present Expressionist posters of the Werbedienst as a dramatic 
innovation, he does not identify them as a continuation of propaganda ap- 
proaches that were used during the war. Instead, he portrays them as a new 
stage in the development of commercial posters: 


The socialist advertising posters (Werbeplakate) that are reproduced 
here constitute a new chapter in the history of the poster. They face an 
entirely new task. They do not advertise for a firm, but for an idea. They 
do not address a specific public, but every public, the masses. Therefore, 
they must use new forms—and, accordingly, produce new men.104 


Significantly, Behne uses the term “Werbeplakate” for these posters. With it, 
he clearly places the Expressionist Werbedienst posters on a continuum with 
commercial posters.!05 After the war, Propaganda, which since roughly 1900 
had been used as a synonym for advertising, became increasingly linked to the 
political rather than the commercial realm. The terms werben (to advertise 
and, more generally, to persuade) and Werbung (advertising) had begun to be 
used to refer to advertising around ıgıo and gained prominence after the war. 
Behne’s wording thus aligns these posters with what he views as the persuasive 
mission of the Werbedienst and distances them from the heavy-handed ma- 
nipulations ofthe old regime. 

By positing these socialist advertising posters as a new chapter in the history 
of commercial poster design while ignoring their links to wartime propagan- 
da, Behne can present the “new task” that these post-war posters undertake— 
advertising ideas rather than commodities—as something radically novel, 
when in fact, the entirety of the Kaiserreich’s propaganda campaign had been 
engaged in attempting to sell a range of (subsequently discredited) ideas. 


103 “Die[se] Plakate ... stellen den ersten Versuch einer Behörde dar, für Werbezwecke ra- 
dikale Künstler, Expressionisten und Kubisten, heranzuziehen,” Behne, “Alte und neue 
Plakate,” in Das Politische Plakat (Charlottenburg: Verlag “Das Plakat,” 1919), 5. 

104 “Ein neues Kapitel in der Geschichte des Plakates bilden nun die hier wiedergegebenen 
sozialistischen Werbeplakate. Mit ihnen liegt eine völlig neue Aufgabe vor. Sie werben 
nicht für eine Firma, sondern für eine Idee. Sie wenden sich nicht an ein bestimmtes 
Publikum, sondern an jedes Publikum, an die Masse. Deshalb mußten neue Formen an- 
gewendet werden— und daher neue Männer herangeholt,’ Behne, “Alte und neue,’ 10. 

105 Lamberty, Reklame in Deutschland 20. 
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Additionally, by ignoring war propaganda and the fact that it had helped to 
consolidate the mass audience, Behne can make an argument for the novelty 
of addressing Germans as masses that the Werbedienst posters undertook. And 
while he acknowledges the contributions of commercial advertising to the 
formation of a mass audience, he optimistically distances Werbedienst post- 
ers from their capitalist heritage by emphasizing the fact that they advertise 
socialist ideals. Unlike Löwig and Landau, who had argued that the new era 
marked by socialist longings required new artistic forms to communicate the 
spirit of the times, Behne argues that the character of the new mass audience 
is what necessitated the new forms that only Expressionists could provide. 
In Behne’s analysis, then, Expressionism becomes a mass style for the mass 
audience—the “new chapter” of poster history. 

This new chapter that Werbedienst posters write is one that abandons the 
efficiency of the Sachplakat and the elegant decorativeness of the artistic post- 
ers of Secession and Art Nouveau. In describing the new posters as capable of 
addressing the masses effectively, Behne outlines criteria that—except for his 
reference to revolution—could easily be applied to any form of propaganda: 


They should agitate the great masses of people, compel them; indeed, they 
should produce spiritual transformations, influences of the deepest 
sort—in the service of revolution! To this end, one must choose a pathos- 
filled form, one that explodes the form of the “classical” poster.!06 


While Behne is writing about Werbedienst posters, the persuasive, emotion- 
ally charged images he endorses could also be found in Erler’s widely circu- 
lated “Man in the Steel Helmet” or in Bernhard’s poster for the Ninth War Bond 
drive, with its Gothic-styled mother and child. What ultimately emerges as 
the crucial difference between Behne’s Werbedienst posters and the war pro- 
paganda posters that preceded them is his focus on the fact that the “socialist 
posters” are made to serve the idea of revolution; the decisive difference is in 
the content of propaganda posters rather than their form. 

In his analysis of individual Expressionist Werbedienst posters, Behne iden- 
tifies elements of pathos, agitation, and force that distinguish these posters 
from older forms. He presents each of the posters he analyzes as crucial steps 
in the process of uniting the masses with new art—Expressionism. Yet how 
precisely Behne understands this “new art” is difficult to discern. He is careful 


106 “Sie sollten aber große Menschenmengen aufrühren, wachrufen, zwingen, ja, sie sollten 
geistige Umstellungen, Beeinflussungen tiefgehender Art zeitigen—im Dienste der Revo- 
lution! Zu diesem Zweck konnte man nur eine pathetische Form wählen—eine solche, 
die die Form des ‘klassischen’ Plakates sprengt,’ Behne, “Alte und neue,” 10. 
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to distinguish Expressionism from Naturalism and Secessionism, celebrating 
the passion and the pathos of Expressionist art that is more adequately able 
to express the desires ofthe new public than the polite skepticism of Secession- 
ist work.!9” He also highlights some of the Cubist and Futurist stylistic influ- 
ences that enable the new artto convey the restless energy of the revolutionary 
masses.!08 But the most clearly defining feature of the new art for Behne is its 
expression of the masses’ urge for “freedom” from the restrictions of the past: 


The new art wants to be free of the chains of the traditional Salon opera- 
tions, free of the restrictions of capitalism that oppresses it harshly and 
undeservingly, free of the smart-talking patronage of the bourgeoisie. 
But the masses await an art that truly has something to say to them. 
They want nothing to do with nudes, still lives, and landscapes. They 
don’t want deal-makers as artists; they want spiritual leaders.... The new 
artists and the masses—they have the same enemies in the incompre- 
hension, scorn, and darkness of the bourgeoisie. So they must take up 
the fight together!!09 


Like the masses, Behne’s new art wants to be freed from the restrictions and 
suffering inflicted by capitalism and the bourgeoisie. However, what Behne 
does not address in his celebration of the new art and the artists who make 
it is the fact that the staunchest supporters of Expressionism had been and 
continued to be members of the bourgeoisie, who favored the very landscapes, 
nudes, and still life paintings that he declared to be irrelevant for the pres- 
ent. Nevertheless, Behne asserts that Expressionists are united with the masses 
in the struggle against oppression. As the vanguard of the fight for freedom 
from the restrictions of past, these artists can use their art to show the “masses” 


107 Behne, “Alte und neue,’ 1-12. 

108 Behne, “Alte und neue,” 16-19. 

109 “Die neue Kunst will frei werden von den Fesseln der bisherigen Salonbetriebe, frei 
werden von den Klammern des Kapitalismus, der sie hart und unwürdig bedrückt, will 
frei werden von dem klugschwatzenden Gönnertum der Bürger. Die Massen aber warten 
auf eine Kunst, die ihnen wirklich etwas zu sagen habe. Sie wollen nichts wissen von den 
ewigen Akten, Stilleben und Landschaften, sie wollen als Künstler keine Geschäftemach- 
er, sondern geistige Führer.... Die neuen Künstler und die Masse—sie haben die gleichen 
Feinde in dem Unverstand, dem Hohn und dem Dünkel der Bürger. Also sollen sie zusam- 
men den Kampf aufnehmen!,” Behne, “Alte und neue,” 22-23. Earlier in the essay, Behne 
poses and answers the question, “What joins the new art with the uneducated masses? It 
is the same instinct for freedom” (“Was führt denn nun die neue Kunst mit den Schichten 
der ungebildeten Massen zusammen? Es ist der gleiche Instinkt der Freiheit”), Behne, 
“Alte und neue,’ 12-13. 
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FIGURE 46 

Max Pechstein, poster for 
Werbedienst, “Don't Strangle 

the Newborn Freedom through 
Disorder and Fratricide, Otherwise 
Your Children Will Starve to Death,” 
c. 1919, lithograph printed in red 
and black on machine-made paper, 
image 91.4 x 66.0 cm, sheet 





99.7 x 67.6 cm 


how to go about resisting the oppressiveness of bourgeois conventions and 
capitalist materialism. 

Given the importance of “freedom” in Behne’s understanding of the new 
art and the new, socialist era, it is perhaps surprising that, of the several 
Werbedienst posters he discusses, he gives only a cursory treatment to the one 
design that takes the concept of freedom as its central motif, Max Pechstein’s 


” 


poster “Don't Strangle the Young Freedom” (“Erwürgt nicht die junge Freiheit”, 
Fig. 46). Former Brücke member and Neue Secession co-founder Pechstein was 
one of the most vocal supporters of the new government and the ideals, if not 
the practical realities, of socialism. He produced a significant amount of work 
for the Werbedienst, including posters, articles, and drawings for pamphlets, 
and he advocated democratizing art by opening access to the arts through 
crafts training.!!® His poster was popular and memorable, becoming an icon of 


the revolutionary era, appearing frequently in critical discussions of the visual 


110 See his essay in the Werbedienst publication An alle Künstler, Max Pechstein, “Was wir 
wollen,” in An alle Künstler (Berlin: Kunstanstalt Willi Simon, ca. 1919), 12-18. 
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imagery of the revolution and in humor magazines as part of parodic drawings 
depicting the upheavals of the revolution.!!! 

The poster is simple, and it contains none of the nervous lines and broken 
angles that characterize the other Expressionist Werbedienst posters. Its mes- 
sage is a plea for calm and the return to order. Almost reminiscent of Cay’s 
drummer poster, Pechstein’s design consists of a simple black line drawing of 
a putto clutching—or strangling—a red flag that is not waving, but is weighed 
down by its captor’s grip. His cheeks are flushed—red patches on his face are 
the only areas of color on the figure—and he is framed by hastily jotted text, 
admonishing, “Don't strangle the young freedom with disorder and fratricide. 
Otherwise your children will starve” (“Erwiirgt nicht die junge Freiheit durch 
Unordnung und Brudermord. Sonst verhungern eure Kinder). Of this poster, 
Behne only states that, “in its simple lines, it needs no further explanation.” 

Perhaps Behne felt that the image was too familiar to require additional 
discussion, given the poster’s popularity and ubiquity. Or perhaps it did not 
suit his thesis that the Werbedienst posters acted as the bridge between new 
art and the masses, or that the new art was characterized by freedom. The 
iconography of the image was not new and, therefore, not at all free of tradi- 
tion. The figure of the putto strangling the flag recalls the Hellenistic statue 
of a boy clutching a goose (Fig. 47), or perhaps more immediately relevant for 
Berlin viewers, it recalls Pechstein’s earlier design for a stained-glass window 
available for sale at Berlin’s luxury department store, KaDeWe." Additionally, 
the picture seems to portray the masses as childishly and churlishly violent, 
which does not necessarily bode well for uniting artists with the masses. Yet 
this poster was well-received, unlike the majority of the other Expressionist 
posters produced for the Werbedienst. 

The Werbedienst posters that Behne devotes the greatest amount of atten- 
tion to, those that serve, for him, as ideal ways of conveying new aesthetic 
ideals to the people, are designs that synthesize the textual and pictorial ele- 
ments into rhythmic, dynamic unities."+ Such unifying capabilities, he argues, 
enable Expressionism to serve as the means to join artists and the masses in 
their struggles for freedom. He praises in particular Richter-Berlin’s “3 Worte” 
poster, as well as designs by Fuchs and Klein."5 Yet these were the posters 


111 Aya Soika, “Max Pechstein, der ‘Führer’ der ‘Brücke’: Anmerkungen zur zeitgenössischen 
Rezeption,’ Brücke-Archiv 23 (2008), 89. See also Vogel, 126-128. 

112 “Das... Plakat Pechsteins ... bedarf in seiner schlichten Zeichnung keiner weiteren Er- 
klärung,” Behne, “Alte und neue,” 17. 

113 Soika, go. 

114 Behne, “Alte und neue,’ 19. 

115 Behne, “Alte und neue,” 16-19. 
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FIGURE 47 
Boy with a Goose, marble statue, copy ofa 
c. 250-200 BCE Hellenistic original 





that were rejected by the masses to which they were meant to appeal. Behne’s 
cursory treatment of the one genuinely popular, less visually experimental 
Werbedienst poster demonstrates that he holds fast to the belief that artists 
who are working in entirely unconventional modes—those attending to their 
“inner necessities’—are the ones best suited to lead the masses to under- 
standing that non-traditional art. He uses his essay to validate the Werbedienst 
experiment of using Expressionist art for its “advertising posters,” arguing they 
had been widely appreciated by the working classes.!!$ Behne’s unsubstanti- 
ated claim that the posters had been well-received by working-class viewers 
enables him to ally the work of the Werbedienst with the causes of the working 
class. He concludes, therefore, that the workers are far more advanced in artis- 
tic matter than those members of the educated classes who could only sneer at 
and dismiss the Expressionist Werbedienst posters and the humane aspirations 
they communicated. 

Behne’s celebration of Expressionism as the new socialist art is filled with 
contradictions. He argues for its suitability for socialism yet, by stating that the 
masses seek spiritual leaders in artists, he relies on traditional bourgeois con- 
ceptions of the artist as unique genius who envisions worlds that others cannot 
yet see. Further, in maintaining a clear distinction between Expressionist art 
and posters that make use of Expressionist style, he seems to undermine the 


116 Behne, “Alte und neue,” 12. 
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very status of Expressionism as an art for the masses that he seems to fight to 
attain. His argument that Expressionist political posters were a new moment 
in the history of the commercial poster and his assertion that Expressionism 
was the best-suited type of art for communicating socialist ideals seem also to 
undermine Expressionism’s status as art. It can be embedded in a clear com- 
mercial tradition, and it has mass appeal, yet such qualities seem to conflict 
with the spiritually-driven, anti-bourgeois understanding of art that Behne 
wants to assign to it. The confusion in Behne’s article was not, however, unusu- 
al. The breadth of the Expressionists’ concept of socialism was matched by the 
strength of the traditionalism of the definition of art that they adhered to. And 
they were not alone in this muddled sense of the state of art and politics. Given 
the tremendous and traumatic social, economic, and cultural upheavals that 
the end of the war precipitated, such a contradictory combination of tradi- 
tional values and the desire to eradicate those same traditions is unsurprising. 
The increasingly fuzzy distinctions between art and advertising, and between 
the spiritual and the commercial presented a visible, palpable occasion for art- 
ists and critics to attempt to approach these differences anew as they sought to 
orient themselves in the confusing post-war world. 


3 Expressionism and Advertising 


While most advocates of post-war Expressionism regarded Expressionist style 
as evidence of its affinities with spirituality and with anti-capitalist, revolu- 
tionary ideals, Behne, Löwig, Landau and the rest of those involved in the 
Werbedienst’s Expressionist poster endeavors were not alone in their belief 
that Expressionism was ideally suited for “selling” particular ideas. In fact, 
there were also admirers of Expressionism who regarded it as ideally suited 
for advertising. The critic and literary historian Werner Marholz was among 
the latter. Writing in Das Plakat in the midst of the war, Marholz argued that 
Expressionism was useful for commercial graphics, particularly posters, be- 
cause of its visually striking qualities. He found that Expressionism was well- 
suited for use in posters due to its embrace of flatness and planarity, but, more 
importantly, because of its exaggerations of human form and its affinities with 
the grotesque.” While critics like Coellen and Behne regarded such distortions 
as evidence of the radical spiritual urges of the Expressionists who rejected the 


117 On the grotesque and its relation to the primitive, see Frances Connelly, The Sleep of 
Reason: Primitivism in Modern European Art and Aesthetics, 1725-1907 (University Park, PA: 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1995), 87-92. 
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present state of the world, Marholz foregrounded the visually exciting, eye- 
grabbing, useful potential of Expressionist “exaggeration.” 


Of the two possible approaches to stylization—the simplifying and 
idealizing selection from what is given in nature or the overly sharp, 
grotesque exaggeration of the impression of nature—so-called Expres- 
sionism advances the principle of exaggeration, which, in its consequen- 
tial application, leads not to the beautiful and the sublime, but to the 
grotesque and the conspicuous. While grotesque distortion proves itself 
to be inappropriate for pure, high art, the grotesque way of seeing dem- 
onstrates that it has great and wide-ranging possibilities for application 
in the applied arts, particularly in that artistic practice that we usually 
call commercial graphics."8 


Marholz celebrates the conspicuousness that results the type of grotesque ex- 
aggeration that he associates with Expressionism. However, in his focus on its 
distorting elements he underplays any possible elements of “simplifying and 
idealizing” stylization it may have. Further, because he argues that the dis- 
tortions he links to Expressionism are inappropriate in fine art, he seems to 
deny fine art status to the movement. Instead, for him, Expressionism is ideal 
for use in applied arts, especially in commercial graphics. He thus challenges 
Expressionist artists’ claims that what they create is more directly and authen- 
tically guided by the spiritual than traditionally mimetic fine art is. 

Marholz argues that Expressionist “stylization” seems best-suited for con- 
veying the intensity of the ever-changing sensations of modern life. In the 
midst of the hectic swirl of sounds, images and other sensory triggers in the 
urban environment, Expressionism enables commercial graphics to stand out. 
He explains that this visual impact arises from the fact that Expressionists are 
so closely—or perhaps too closely—attuned to the modern era.!!? Because of 
their hypersensitivity to the spirit of the times—its restlessness, its brutali- 
ties, its lack of subtlety—Expressionists are able to express that spirit most 


118 “Von den beiden möglichen Stilisierungsweisen der vereinfachenden und ideali- 
sierenden Auswahl aus dem Naturgegebenen und der überschärfenden, grotesken 
Ubertreibung des Natureindrucks vertritt der sogenannte Expressionismus das Prinzip 
der Übertreibung, welches in folgerichtiger Anwendung nicht zum Schönen und 
Erhabenen, sondern zum Grotesken und Auffallenden führt. So wenig nun diese grotes- 
ke Umformung sich für die hohe und reine Kunst geeignet erweisen will, so grosse und 
weite Verwendungsmöglichkeiten bietet diese groteske Anschauungsform für die ange- 
wandte Kunst und im besonderen für diejenige Kunstübung, welche man gewöhnlich 
unter dem Begriffe der Gebrauchsgraphik zusammenfasst,” Werner Marholz, “Wilhelm 
Schnarrenberger,” Das Plakat 7, no. 5/6 (September/November 1916), 207. 

119 Marholz, “Schnarrenberger,” 207. 
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fully. The reality they depict does not portray the visible objects of their physi- 
cal environment, but the intensity of their perceptions of the conditions of 
modern life. Because they experience the phenomena of the modern world 
so deeply, their expressions of what they perceive necessarily appear as dis- 
tortions of both the material world and traditional ideals of form and beauty. 
Ultimately, what Marholz presented as the qualities that enable Expressionism 
to be useful for advertising are the same qualities that the Werbedienst found 
useful for their propaganda. In both the commercial and government uses of 
Expressionist style, its “grotesque” anti-mimeticism and its closeness to con- 
temporary life seemed to configure a visual rhetoric that enabled it to stand 
out from many competing messages. 

As an example of the skillful use of Expressionism for “commercial graph- 
ics” Marholz presented the work of Wilhelm Schnarrenberger, a Munich- 
based poster designer and graphic artist. Marholz argued that the fact that 
Schnarrenberger grew up surrounded by the “artistic sphere of Expressionism,” 
presumably, the Neue Kiinstler Vereinigung Miinchen and the Blue Rider, gave 
rise to his “Expressionist approach to grotesque exaggeration and emphatic 
insistence.”!”! Schnarrenberger applied this approach to a variety of commercial 
works, including packaging and playing cards, but most compellingly to post- 
ers and other advertisements. Among the many examples of Schnarrenberger’s 
commercial graphics that illustrate Marholz’s article is a proposed design for a 
cover of the periodical Das Plakat.!?? In this image, an elegantly yet exaggerat- 
edly elongated, smartly dressed man admires a larger-than-life-sized picture of 
a woman. Man and picture share the same plane; spatial depth is not a feature 
of this composition. Both figures—man and picture—are rendered as simple 
shapes delimited by bold lines that only circumscribe the basic forms without 
granting any sense of depth or volume. Figuration is, thus, abstracted through 
simplification, and it is reduced to flatness. The man seems to be little more 
than a series of long lines that emphasize his fashionable clothing, and the face 
of woman in the portrait is schematic, comprised of only a few lines that form 
basic features and little else. 

Schnarrenberger underscores the lessons he has learned from growing up 
in an “Expressionist atmosphere’ in the rendering of the woman. Reminiscent 


120 Schnarrenberger was a versatile artist, who, in addition to working as a graphic artist, was 
also a painter whose work is categorized as New Objectivity. 

121 “... seine expressionistischen Anschauungsformen von grotesker Übertreibung und Über- 
deutlichkeit ..”, Marholz, “Schnarrenberger,” 208. 

122 Schnarrenberger’s proposed cover design was reproduced as the plate between pages 214 
and 215 in Das Plakat 7, no. 5/6 (September/November 1916). The digitized issue can be 
found on the website of International Advertising and Design Database, https://iaddb 
.org/magazines-journals. 
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FIGURE 48 
Alexei von Jawlensky, Large Head on Red 
Background, 1913, oil on pressed cardboard 





of one of Blue Rider artist Alexei von Jawlensky’s pre-war “Head” paintings 
(Fig. 48), Schnarrenberger’s woman is mask-like, formed with bold lines and no 
modeling. One eye gazes at the man as he looks at the picture, while the other 
eye stares out toward the viewers of Schnarrenberger’s design. This Expression- 
ist picture of a woman thus seems to communicate Schnarrenberger’s aware- 
ness of the captivating visual power of Expressionism over viewers, whether 
they look at the image in a fine arts setting, close up as an individual picture 
within a set frame, or in a commercial context, as a part of an overall design 
that advertises a magazine devoted to pictures used in advertising, as posters. 

Marholz thus empties Expressionism of the utopian elements that oth- 
ers had found in it. While critics like Landau, Löwig, and Bombe celebrate 
Expressionists’ ability to represent worlds that do not yet exist, Marholz em- 
braces Expressionists’ insightful, visually compelling perception of the world 
of the present. Regardless of how the various post-war critics understood the 
strengths of Expressionism—as art that could promote socialist ideals or as 
a visually exciting approach to capturing a potential customer’s eye—they 
share the understanding that Expressionism could be instrumentalized as a 
style useful for advertising ideas and commodities. The result, however, is an 
increasingly confusing picture of how Expressionism was understood in the 
period immediately after the end of the war. 

Behne’s assessment of the Expressionist posters of the Werbedienst is a par- 
ticularly revealing example of the instability of what Expressionism meant in 
the period after the war—and in many ways, it also reveals the fluidity of the 
meaning of socialism during the early months of the Weimar Republic. The 
Werbedienst posters, despite the fact that they were produced by Expressionist 
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artists and that they featured an Expressionist appearance, did not qualify as 
art in Behne’s estimation. They were simply the vehicle by means of which 
the masses and Expressionism were to be united as the realization of social- 
ism unfolded. However, the fact that Expressionism had become a “look” that 
could characterize both a painting and a poster made it difficult to determine 
which of the two was the “real” example of Expressionist art. “Expressionism” 
became something even more challenging, if not impossible, to identify 
visually, let alone define. If it was a detachable style, a set of visual tech- 
niques and devices that could be used to lend a poster “new,” “ 
or “Expressionist” look, then, for many artists and critics, understanding 
how the actual Expressionist work of art was affected by that detachability 
became urgent. The matter of identifying the “real” Expressionism was also 
caught up in questions about which understandings of socialism and revolu- 


eye-catching,” 


tion were the most authentic ones. Expressionists’ conceptions of socialism 
remained as utopian and, ultimately, bourgeois as the definitions of their art 
were. The fact that Expressionism had been absorbed into the official visual 
rhetoric of a supposedly democratic, socialist government that was willing to 
deploy military force to crush radically revolutionary opposition tainted the le- 
gitimacy of Expressionists’ claims to produce work that was uniquely attuned 
to the humane and the spiritual. While the Expressionist propaganda post- 
ers commissioned by the Werbedienst represent a very small amount of work 
produced over a very brief amount of time, their impact on post-war concep- 
tions of Expressionism was significant. Once considered an affront to artistic 
conventions and German cultural traditions, Expressionist art found official 
recognition in the new government’s choice to use it to support its goals. At 
the same time, the Expressionist work produced for the government alienated 
both working-class viewers and many of its staunchest supporters For advo- 
cates of radical art, the fact that Expressionist artists produced works whose 
“look” was readily transferrable to government propaganda and commercial 
advertising seemed to indicate that the spiritual foundations and aspirations 
of Expressionism were hollow. Thus emptied of its metaphysical legitimacy, 
Expressionism could be fully absorbed into the commercial sphere. At that 
point, many critics argued, the “death” of Expressionism had arrived. 
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Expressionism after Expressionism: 
“Dead” Expressionism and Theories of the Modern 
Image after World War I 


In the excitement of the early days of the November 1918 revolution, it seemed 
that Expressionism was poised to take a leading position in creating a new 
society and to find wide acceptance and acclaim. Yet, by 1920, following the 
collapse of the revolution and the utopian energies that fueled it, the death 
knell for Expressionism began to ring. Expressionist artists and writers had 
once welcomed the revolution with great enthusiasm, believing that, at last, 
an era had dawned that would embrace their work and acknowledge their 
artistic and social relevance. However, as the revolution collapsed, they be- 
came profoundly disillusioned and abandoned politics, along with their hopes 
that Expressionism could serve an overtly socially transformative function. 
Many of the critics who had once celebrated Expressionism as the only type 
of art radical, spiritual, and humane enough to suit a new socialist era became 
some of the movement’s harshest and most vocal critics. 

Among the disaffected was Wilhelm Worringer. In a 1920 lecture entitled 
“Künstlerische Zeitfragen” (“Current Questions on Art”) that he delivered to 
an audience interested in cultural matters, the Munich branch of the Goethe- 
Gesellschaft (Goethe Society), Worringer addressed the “crisis and the end of 
Expressionism,” asking: “How did it happen, and how did it happen so fast?”! 
The fact that Worringer, the art historian who had been foremost in the public 
mind as the academic advocate of Expressionism, was now declaring publicly 
that Expressionism had reached its end quickly became news. Reports of the 
lecture circulated throughout Germany, and Worringer was so distressed by 
what he regarded as the reductive nature of the coverage that he decided to 
publish what he had originally intended simply as a speculative talk. While he 


1 Wilhelm Worringer, from Current Questions on Art, in German Expressionism: Documents 
from the End of the Wilhelmine Empire to the Rise of National Socialism, ed. Rose-Carol 
Washton Long (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and London: University of California Press, 1993), 285. 
“Krise und Ende des Expressionismus. Wie kam das alles und kam so schnell,” Worringer, 
Künstlerische Zeitfragen (Munich: Hugo Bruckmann Verlag, 1921), 8. 

The Goethe Society, a scholarly literary association, was founded in 1885 to honor the 
writings and lasting impact of the acclaimed German writer Wolfgang von Goethe. 
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was not upset that the contents of his lecture were widely publicized, he was 
dismayed that they had been distorted: 


In the foreword to the first edition of the published version of the lec- 
ture, Worringer declares: “The press reported, coarsened, emphasized. 
Everything that depended on nuance and inflection was compressed 
into slogans and plastered everywhere like posters (plakatiert). Mis- 
understandings upon misunderstandings. It is only these circumstances 
that have prompted me to publish this lecture.”? 


Worringer’s use of the word “plakatieren” to denounce what had been done to 
his argument is significant. The qualities of the poster that were commonly 
held to help make it effective as advertisement—its bold, simplified forms 
and condensed, easily comprehensible messages—were, he argues here, un- 
suitable for presenting intellectually complex material. Yet two years later, in 
his monograph on the late Gothic artist Urs Graf, Worringer would celebrate 
those same characteristics when he declared that “every genuine woodcut in 
its purest form is, in fact, a bit of a poster”? Further, he links the woodcut, or 
poster, to his earlier work on illustration and abstraction in Die altdeutsche 
Buchillustration from 1912. For Worringer, the strength of the woodcut as illus- 
tration is its ability to express complex ideas and the purely conceptual realm 
of the metaphysical through its abstracted, simplified, easily understandable 
forms. This affinity for the spiritual and the immaterial rather than for the 
sensuous and the physical is what links illustration—and the poster—with 
Expressionism in Worringer’s theory.* 

However, whereas in most of Worringer’s work, these forms of abstrac- 
tion are meant to express deep spiritual content, in the context of this lec- 
ture, such condensed, poster-like simplification erased all traces of subtlety. 
Worringer’s reference to the poster in this foreword is meant to remind his 
readers of its commercial origins and applications. He acknowledges the fact 
that the techniques used to achieve abstraction in poster design—simpli- 
fied shapes, planarity rather than depth, and non-mimetic use of color—can 
easily become formulaic, more focused on achieving a visual effect than on 


2 “Die Presse referierte, vergréberte und unterstrich. Alles was von Nuance und Tonfall 
abhing, wurde zu Schlagworten zusammengedrängt und plakatiert. Mifßßverständnisse über 
Mißverständnisse. Nur diese Umstände sind es, die mich veranlassen, den Vortrag in Druck 
zu geben,’ Wilhelm Worringer, foreword to Künstlerische Zeitfragen, n.p. 

3 “Vielmehr ist jeder ehrliche Holzschnitt in seinser reinsten Gestalt in Stück Plakat,’ 
Worringer, Urs Graf. Die Holzschnitte zur Passion (Munich: R. Piper & Co., 1923), 16. 

4 See Chapter One. 
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expressing meaningful content. This routinized abstraction became trou- 
bling for Worringer when it was used for purely material purposes, in other 
words, only for sales. He clearly believed that contemporary news reporting 
was capable of a verbal version of such predictable simplification, and he was 
unhappy that his analysis of the “crisis” or “end of Expressionism” had been 
sensationalized in the various newspaper accounts of it, the details and depth 
of his argument reduced to a few bold and potentially controversial slogans. At 
this point, following years of war propaganda and the recent glut of political 
campaign posters, Worringer seemed to worry that his fellow Germans were 
incapable of appreciating nuance in an era in which ideas were “sold” much 
like commodities. 

While Worringer was reacting to what may indeed have been overly simpli- 
fied, reductive accounts of his lecture, he was also introducing, with poster- 
like efficiency, the basic premise of his lecture: that Expressionism itself 
had become formulaic, emptied of any metaphysical complexity or depth. 
Expressionism, he argued, had become purely decorative. It was no longer 
capable of expressing any sort of national “psychology of style” or spirit of 
the day. As such, it had become an exclusively commercial style that could 
appear as easily in advertisements as it could in the paintings and prints that 
bourgeois buyers were eagerly purchasing to decorate their homes as a sign of 
their cultural savvy—and as an investment in economically unstable times.? 
Because Expressionism no longer was reserved for expressing metaphysical 
concepts and idealistic yearnings, it had become a simple fashion, a temporary 
trend, and it was, therefore, at an end as a significant form of art. 

Worringer was not alone in his assessment of the “end of Expressionism.” 
Many artists and critics also argued that Expressionism had become too com- 
mercial, too predictable, and too detached from any significant intellectual 
or spiritual necessity. For them, the Expressionists’ metaphysical and politi- 
cal promises had no legitimacy after they had used their art unsuccessfully in 
service of an unrealistically envisioned revolution. As a result, Expressionism 
was no longer understood as capable of conveying anything of real spiritual 
or humanitarian value. Former advocates now dismissed Expressionism based 
on the fact that its formal qualities had begun cropping up with greater fre- 
quency in the public realm, appearing not only in paintings and sculpture, 
but also in posters, shop windows, packaging, interior design, and, perhaps 


5 Worringer, Künstlerische Zeitfragen, 19. 
On post-war “success” of Expressionism among buyers of art, see Joan Weinstein, The End 
of Expressionism: Art and the November Revolution in Germany, 1918-1919 (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1990), 20-22. 
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most historically significantly, in film. Ironically, however, at the point when 
Expressionism “died” as a fine art form, it started a new life, or rather, an after- 
life, as a popular style. Once Expressionism as art had died, its “corpse” contin- 
ued to walk the earth, lending a “modern” and “interesting” look to commercial 
graphics, design, and film. Or, perhaps more specifically, like Cesare, the som- 
nambulist in what is considered the paradigmatic Expressionist film, Das 
Cabinet des Dr. Caligari (Robert Wiene, 1920), Expressionism became a shell 
that could be manipulated by the sinister forces of the Caligari-like market. 

This transformation of Expressionism from radical, visionary art to fashion- 
able look in advertising and mass entertainments was not automatic, yet, for 
many, it seemed inevitable. It had already been instrumentalized as govern- 
ment propaganda during the early days of the Weimar Republic, so the fact 
that it became a popular, commercially viable style after the collapse of the 
revolution was distressing, but not surprising, to many of its former support- 
ers. Yet they sought explanations for the so-called death of Expressionism, at- 
tempting to finds answers to Worringer’s questions, “How did it happen, and 
how did it happen so fast?” This chapter explores some of the answers that cir- 
culated, ranging from the denunciations of the apolitical idealism that fueled 
Expressionists’ fantasies of political involvement in revolution to the enthusi- 
astic celebrations of Expressionist styles as visually intriguing and therefore 
commercially viable elements that could enhance advertisements, packaging, 
interior design, and film. 


1 From Collectivity to Individuality: The Demise of Politically 
Engaged Expressionism 


The Expressionism that emerged after World War ı was starkly different from 
its pre-war manifestation. Building on pre-war Expressionists’ pursuit of the 
spiritual as a rejection of the materialism, cultural elitism, and restrictive 
morality of the bourgeoisie, post-war artists understood Expressionism as a 
powerful force for ushering in a new socialist society. Their expectations for 
what Expressionists could achieve were high, and ultimately, impossibly so. 
The post-war Expressionists wanted to use their art to help change society 
through active engagement in mass political struggles. No longer content 


6 Because of this political engagement, post-war Expressionism, unlike its pre-war versions, 
might be understood as conforming more fully to Peter Biirger’s classic definition of the his- 
torical avant-garde, which emphasizes the merging of art and life, and a sustained critique of 
existing arts institutions as a means of challenging the concept of the autonomy of art, Peter 
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with operating within the cultural sphere alone, Expressionists sought to play 
a direct role in shaping the course of German society. By stepping outside the 
confines of the rarified sphere of Kultur, the traditional bourgeois refuge from 
the affairs of the state, Expressionists declared that art no longer should be 
contemplated as something remote and ideal, but as something integral to 
daily life, goal-oriented, yet still inherently spiritually and intellectually superi- 
or to conventional political machinations. In many ways, Expressionists’ post- 
war engagement with politics can be understood as a continuation of their 
pre-war challenges to materialism, rationalism, and bourgeois aesthetic and 
moral conventions. What distinguished their post-war efforts was their desire 
to participate in the dramatic political upheavals, using their art to support the 
revolution and to further their understanding of socialism. The artists’ expec- 
tations for the revolution and their potential role in it proved to be unrealisti- 
cally ambitious, and when the revolution was quashed and no real changes 
for the status of art and artists in the post-war world had been achieved, their 
disappointment was profound. 

The reasons for the more overtly political orientation of the post-war 
Expressionists and for their desire to actively help create a new, more just 
world can be found in what distinguishes early from late Expressionism—the 
overwhelming experiences of World War 1 and the subsequent revolution. 
The socialist leanings of the post-war phase are perhaps most directly evi- 
dent in the art made during and immediately after the revolutionary fervor 
that swept Germany at the end of the war. However, already during the war, 
pacifism and opposition to the seemingly ceaseless military campaigns gal- 
vanized a new generation of Expressionists. During these difficult years, like- 
minded artists and writers began organizing into collectives and associations 
that would soon go on to form the groups and publications that served as 
their platforms for political engagement. They aspired to join their individual 
visions with collective efforts to build a world that rejected militarism and 
materialism, and embraced peace, equality, and universal brotherhood. 
While most of the surviving, important pre-war Expressionist artists contin- 
ued to make art individually after the war, they no longer pursued collective 


Biirger, Theory of the Avant-Garde, trans. Michael Shaw (Manchester: Manchester University 
Press; Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1994). 

Directly addressing pre-war Expressionism, specifically Briicke, Biirger argues that 
works by Briicke artists are best understood not by placing them in some relation to this 
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art-making activities in the way that they had before the war. Briicke had in 
fact already dissolved by 1913, and the Blue Rider did not survive the war as 
an intact group. For the most part, those who survived the war refrained from 
the type of political engagement that galvanized many of the later, post-war 
generation of Expressionists.’ Former Brücke member Max Pechstein was an 
exception. He actively supported the government of the new republic, design- 
ing posters for the Werbedienst and writing a number of political statements 
demanding reforms that would make arts and handicrafts more central to 
society.® 

Post-war Expressionism is also defined to a great extent by the astonishing 
number of small, frequently short-lived arts magazines that emerged from the 
ferment of anti-war and revolutionary activity in cities all across Germany. 
Such periodicals often acted as a type of verbal-visual manifesto for the nu- 
merous artists groups and exhibition societies that formed during and after 
the war, and they enabled individual artists and writers in distant locations— 
often in cities outside of Germany—to join together to espouse common 
aesthetic and political goals. Such collective activity was central to post-war 
Expressionists, and it is a trait that they share with pre-war Expressionist 
groups like Künstlergruppe Brücke and the Blue Rider. However, unlike the 
pre-war groups, for whom shared aesthetic goals were paramount, post-war 
Expressionist groups’ overarching goals were to combine radical aesthetics with 
socialism to effect dramatic, just social change. They used their publications to 
help contributors reach an audience that presumably shared the same urgent 
desire for a changed world that they did. In this way, the magazines forged or 
solidified links among like-minded individuals in urban centers in Germany 
and elsewhere in Europe. Expressionist publications remained, therefore, very 
much within the confines of a readership that was interested in progressive art. 
Despite the calls for the unity of all mankind and the necessity of acknowledg- 
ing the strength and wisdom of the working classes, Expressionists held fast 
to their ideals of what constituted art and literature, and they were unwilling to 
compromise in order to make their work more comprehensible and agreeable 
to the proletariat. 


7 The former Brücke members Erich Heckel, Emil Nolde, and Karl Schmidt-Rottluff did join 
the Arbeitsrat fiir die Kunst, but their level of political activity was limited. Surviving mem- 
bers of the Blue Rider remained apolitical for the most part after the war. Former Blue Rider 
members Kandinsky and Klee reconnected later, in 1922, at the Bauhaus in Weimar, and two 
years later they, along with their former Blue Rider colleague Alexej Jawlensky and fellow 
Bauhaus instructor Lyonel Feininger, were marketed together as a group—the Blue Four— 
named and organized by the art dealer and collector Emilie Esther (Galka) Scheyer. 

8 Weinstein, End of Expressionism, 55-56. 
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These magazines helped Expressionists connect with other writers and art- 
ists, yet the political goals that these publications promoted aimed at far wider 
networks. Contributions to such magazines became, for many Expressionists, 
a primary—if not the only—form of political activity in which they engaged. 
Much of the content of these magazines was comprised of statements of soli- 
darity with the common man, with the proletariat, with all of mankind, in fact, 
and they were filled with entreaties for all people to join together to build a 
better world. It is probable that such calls for collective action and the unity 
of all of humanity were meant in earnest when they were first issued, but they 
soon began appearing with such frequency that they quickly became a cliché. 
As a result, Expressionism became the target of ridicule and hostile criticism. 
While some of the best-known denunciations of Expressionism were made 
during the 1930s, with leftist critics like Georg Lukács accusing Expressionist 
art and artists of displaying protofascist tendencies, and the Nazi detractors 
declaring Expressionism to be “degenerate,” attacks on the movement and its 
“O Mensch” (“Oh, Mankind!”) affectations set in soon after the Expressionists’ 
pleas for brotherhood and communal realization of socialist goals first 
appeared.? 

The Dresden-based magazine Menschen serves as a useful case study of the 
course of post-war Expressionism and Expressionist political engagement. It 
first appeared as a monthly in mid-January 1918, well before the end of the 
war. The programmatic statement printed in the first issue announced the aes- 
thetic and political agenda of Menschen, and this statement, combined with 
its woodcut masthead designed by Conrad Felixmiiller, set out clearly the new 
orientation of post-war Expressionism (Fig. 49). In this declaration, Menschen 
is introduced as the product of “writers, painters and musicians for whom art is 
a means for changing humankind and a call to unity and collectivity,’ and this 
belief in the power of art and collective action reveals an “attitude toward life, 


9 Georg Lukacs, “Expressionism: Its Significance and Decline,” 1934, in Georg Lukdcs: Essays 
on Realism, ed. Rodney Livingstone, trans. David Fernbach (Cambridge, MA: The MIT Press, 
1980), 76-113. For the “Expressionism debate” in the Moscow-based German-language peri- 
odical Das Wort, see Hans-Jiirgen Schmitt, ed., Die Expressionismusdebatte. Materlialien zu 
einer marxistischen Realismuskonzeption (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1973). For 
Expressionism and Nazi understandings of ‘degenerate art, see Reinhard Merker, Die bilden- 
den Kiinste im Nationalsozialismus. Kulturideologie, Kulturpolitik, Kulturproduktion (Cologne: 
DuMont Buchverlag, 1983). See also Christian Saehrendt, Die Briicke zwischen Staatskunst zur 
Verfemung. Expressionistische Kunst als Politikum in der Weimarer Republik, im Dritten Reich 
und im Kalten Krieg, Pallas Athene. Beiträge zur Universitäts- und Wissenschaftsgeschichte 
13 (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 2005). 
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FIGURE 49 

Conrad Felixmiiller, cover of Menschen 
magazine, 1917, woodcut on thin wove orange 
paper, image 45.7 x 14.9 cm, sheet 48.3 x 

32.2 cm 


which these days is labeled with the word EXPRESSIONISM”? Felixmüller’s 
logo presents a spare image of a male figure, naked, with arms raised as if 
climbing and legs active as if preparing to spring upward toward the halo of 
irregular letters that spell out the name of the magazine. It draws on the well- 
established Expressionist use of the primal roughness and emphatic flatness of 
the woodcut to create a figure that embodies humankind’s elemental yearning 
for a higher form of existence. 

As promised in the programmatic statement, Menschen contained writing 
and graphics that fell stylistically under the rubric of Expressionism, and its 
contributors pledged their commitment to making the magazine a collective 
effort toward changing humankind. The collective work that Menschen 
launched primarily took the form of a series of comments on various po- 
litical developments. The boldest of these appeared in the issues for which 
the writer Walter Rheiner served as editor. Rheiner, a pacifist and perpetu- 
ally impoverished cocaine addict who had become addicted to the drug as a 
way to avoid military service, became increasingly radicalized once national 
and local government authorities began using the military force to quell 


1o =“... Ausdruck von Dichtern, Literaten, Malern und Musikern, denen Kunst ein Mittel 
zur Änderung des Menschen und Ruf zur Einung und Sammlung bedeutet,” and, 
“.. Lebensgefühl, das man heute mit dem Worte EXPRESSIONISMUS bezeichnet ...,” 
Menschen 1, no. 3 (15 May 1918), n.p. 
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revolutionary protests in Berlin, Dresden, and elsewhere." Following the mur- 
ders of Spartacist leaders Rosa Luxemburg and Karl Liebknecht in January 
1919, Rheiner produced an issue that presented on the front page a woodcut 
portrait of Liebknecht by Felixmiiller along with an angry condemnation of 
government violence: 


Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxemburg were the only ones who held the 
flag of revolution high these four years. Today they were murdered by 
the measures of the “revolutionary” government. The beast triumphs 
over the spirit of socialism.... The government is guilty of multifarious 
murders.... Honor and glory to their slain opponents.... Explain! Speak! 
Talk! Shout!!2 


However, despite the level of outrage that Rheiner expresses here, the rest of 
the issue remains, for the most part, remote from the realm of politics. Directly 
below Rheiner’s statement and the portrait of the murdered Liebknecht are 
several poems whose titles clearly testify to their apolitical contents, includ- 
ing Die trunkene Tänzerin’ (‘The Drunken Dancer’), ‘Flammender Herbst’ 
(‘Flaming Autumn’), and ‘Unter winterlichen Sternen’ (‘Beneath Wintry Stars’) 
by Kurt Bock, and ‘Vater’ (‘Father’) and ‘Todestempel’ (‘Temple of Death”) by 
Richard Fischer. Each of the poems presents typical Expressionist literary 
themes, for example, alienating city life, intoxication, spiritually uplifting 
natural environments, restrictive and irrelevant fathers, and, perhaps the most 
engaged subject matter among these others, the vivid destructiveness of war. 
Beyond Rheiner’s exhortation to readers to stand vocally against the govern- 
ment’s repressive actions, the magazine’s published writings provided little 
direct guidance for how to transform the political situation; instead, they con- 
veyed an “attitude toward life” that focused on deeply felt experiences of the 
joys and injustices of the contemporary world. 


11 Weinstein’s study presents a comprehensive discussion of the revolutionary activities and 
the government’s moves to stop them, as well as the political aspirations and engage- 
ments of Expressionists in crucial urban centers, including Dresden, along with Munich 
and Berlin, The End of Expressionism. 

12 Translation in Weinstein, End of Expressionism, 133. “Karl Liebknecht und Rosa Luxem- 
burg hielten als Einzige dieser vier Jahren die Fahne der Revolution hoch. Sie wurden 
heute durch die Maßnahmen der ‘revolutionären’ Regierung ermordert. Die Bestie tri- 
umphiert über den Geist des Sozialismus.... Die Regierung ist des vielfachen Mordes 
schuldig..... Ehre und Ruhm ihrer toten Gegnern.... Klärt auf! Sprecht! Redet! Schreit!”, 
Menschen 2, no. 2 (15 January 1919), n.p. 
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A possible hint of how artists could effectively intervene in the political 
realm appeared in the March 1, 1919 issue of Menschen. On the front page, 
Rheiner published an “Appeal from the Russian Progressive Fine Artists 
to Their German Colleagues” in which the Russian artists invited Germans to 
join them in discussions of and planning for what exactly art could achieve 
in a revolutionary society.!3 Given the fact that, at that point, to the Germans, 
the Russian revolution appeared to have succeeded and to have welcomed 
the contributions of radical artists, Rheiner’s publication of this call seemed 
to propose the successful Russian revolution as a model to emulate. The ap- 
pearance of the appeal thus functioned as a rallying cry for German artists to 
form a truly engaged collective, one that could fight for a real revolution, rath- 
er than the compromised pseudo-revolution that had occurred in Germany. 
While the remainder of the issue again consists of apolitical graphics and writ- 
ings, Rheiner also includes an “Editor’s Clarification” in which he explains that 
he has removed the word “politics” from the subtitle of the magazine since the 
publisher, Heinar Schilling, has prevented Menschen from being more overtly 
socialist and politically engaged. Ultimately, Rheiner became so frustrated 
with the limitations imposed by Schilling that he had resigned by the next 
issue, and the Russian artists’ appeal went unanswered. 

After Rheiner’s resignation, Menschen withdrew increasingly from taking 
any sort of direct political stance. Schilling took over as editor, and under his 
leadership, the magazine devoted several issues to presenting the work of vari- 
ous artists groups, for example, Berlins Novembergruppe in the May/June, 1919 
issue, the Expressionist Working Group of Kiel in July 1919, and the Dresden 
Secession Group 1919 in November 1919. Despite the progressive politics es- 
poused by these groups, the collective effort that Menschen now promoted was 
no longer the organized communal action oriented toward social change for 
the benefit of humankind that earlier issues had favored, but the exhibition- 
related activities of Expressionist arts groups. 

Perhaps the most succinct statement of this shift in understandings of 
the value of collective action appears in the October 1920 issue, in which the 
Expressionist dramatist Walter Hasenclever makes his debut as co-editor with 
Schilling. In his prologue to the volume, Hasenclever takes a definitive stance 
against any form of political activism or collective activity: 


13 “Aufruf der russischen fortschrittlichen bildenden Künstler an die deutschen Kollegen!” 
Menschen 2, no. 5 (1 March 1919), n.p. 
14 = “Erklaung der Schriftleitung,’ Menschen 2, no. 5 (1 March 1919), n.p. 
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We base the publication of this magazine on the presumption of com- 
plete neutrality.... We defend no political viewpoint; we practice no 
artistic program. The realm of the spirit is without beginning; we are 
apolitical anarchists./ We no longer believe in the beautiful gesture of 
sending out brotherly kisses of sentimental kindness to all nations of the 
world: for us, art is a field of one’s own where one is nothing but a laborer. 
Art is magic: an act of creation that loses knowledge in order to become 
spirit..../ We do not look forward. We do not look backward. Collectivity 
is dead. Long live mankind!5 


With this declaration, Hasenclever seems to renounce the belief in collec- 
tive action upon which the periodical Menschen—and much of post-war 
Expressionism—had been founded. However, while he rejects a narrow defi- 
nition of collectivity that includes joint action and direct political affiliation 
(particularly with international socialism), he embraces a broader concept of 
collectivity as humanity, and he retains faith in art as a means of reaching the 
spiritual realm, where all of humankind is united. Hasenclever thus retreats 
from the political engagement that once defined post-war Expressionism, and 
he steers Menschen toward the apolitical quest for the spiritual that guided the 
first generation.!® 

Not all Expressionists returned to Hasenclever’s type of apolitical aestheti- 
cism. Many of the artists who had been considered Expressionist primarily 
because they were relatively young or unknown were ambivalent toward the 
political declarations that many of their compatriots made, while others were 
overtly hostile toward Expressionists’ attempts to declare solidarity with the 
proletariat and their efforts to reform rather than to fundamentally change 
the institutions of art. Dada, for example, can be understood as having emerged 
from Expressionism, but Dadaists turned their backs on their Expressionist 


15 Walter Hasenclever, “Wir beginnen die Herausgabe dieser Zeitung mit der Voraussetzung 
völliger Parteilosigkeit.... Wir verteidigen keine politische Anschauung; wir üben kein 
künstlerisches Programm ... wir sind apolitische Anarchisten./ Wir glauben nicht mehr 
an die schöne Geste, den Bruderkuß der empfindsamen Güte an aller Lände der Welt zu 
verteilen: Kunst ist für uns die eigene Scholle, auf der wir nichts als Arbeiter sind. Kunst 
ist Magie: ein Akt der Schöpfung, die das Wissen verliert, um Geist zu Werden..../ Wir 
sehen nicht vorwärts. Wir sehen nicht rückwärts. Die Gemeinschaft ist tot. Es lebe der 
Mensch,’ “Prolog zum dritten Jahrgang,’ Menschen 3, no. ı (September 1920), 64. 

16 Hasenclever’s approach to collectivity is bolstered in later issues of Menschen that appear 
jointly with its “brother publication” (“Bruderblatt”), the French journal Clarté, which pro- 
motes a similar understanding of the apolitical collectivity of humankind in the spiritual 
and the role that art can play in reaching the spiritual realm. See Menschen/Clarté 5, no. 1 
(May 1921), Menschen/Clarte 5, no. 2 (June 1921), and Menschen/Clarte 5, no. 3 (July 1921). 
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origins and emphatically rejected Expressionists’ desire for the transcendent, 
their apparent willingness to accept bourgeois understandings of art, and their 
ultimately timid support for communism and revolution.!” 

One artist who, for a time, negotiated the territory between Expressionism 
and Dada was Otto Dix. Dix, a war veteran who enrolled at the arts academy 
in Dresden when the war ended, joined the Dresden Secession Group 1919, 
a group of Expressionist artists and writers sympathetic to ideals of revolu- 
tion and arts reform.!® However, despite his membership in this leftist art- 
ists group, Dix was not interested in its political stances, and the work that 
he produced around 1919, while working with the formal qualities usually as- 
sociated with Expressionism, seemed to mock the movement.!? Dix’s ridicule 
of Expressionist art did not go unnoticed by contemporary reviewers. For ex- 
ample, Hugo Zehder, the editor of the arts periodical Neue Blätter für Kunst 
und Dichtung, highlighted Dix’s rejection of Expressionism, its proclamations 
about spiritual and political longings, and its increasing popularity among the 
post-war, culture-seeking bourgeoisie. Zehder applauded Dix’s derisive atti- 
tude, particularly since it pointed to the expediency, compromised radicalism, 
and empty promises of what had once seemed to be a progressive movement: 


“How do I paint Expressionistically?” Otto Dix has never asked him- 
self this question, which is posed by inadequate and belated [artists] 
who today have the dubiously good fortune of being able to cash in by 
transforming a radical art movement into something acceptable to the 
bourgeoisie.2° 


17 See, for example, Hugo Ball's Zürich lecture, “Kandinsky” (1917), in German Expressionism: 
Documents from the End of the Wilhelmine Empire to the Rise of National Socialism, ed. Rose 
Carol Washton Long, 263-266 (Berkeley, Los Angeles, London: University of California 
Press, 1993). See also Richard Sheppard, Modernism—Dada—Postmodernism (Evanston, 
IL: Northwestern University Press, 2000), 236-265. On politics of Berlin Dada, see 
Matthew Biro, The Dada Cyborg: Visions of the New Human in Weimar Berlin (Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 2009), 25-64. 

18 Weinstein argues the inclusion of the late nineteenth-century term “Secession” in the 
group’s name indicates the restrained nature of the challenge it posed to political, social, 
and art-related institutions, End of Expressionism, 11-112. See also Fritz Löfler, “Dresden 
from 1913 and the Dresdner Sezession Gruppe 1919,” in German Expressionism 1915-1925: 
The Second Generation, ed. Stephanie Barron, (Los Angeles, CA: Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art; Munich, Federal Republic of Germany: Prestel, 1988), 58. 

19 Weinstein attributes Dix’s “mocking anti-expressionist aspect” to a “new interest in 
caricature” inspired by an informal Dada group he had joined in Dresden, End of Expres- 
sionism, 153. 

20 “Wie male ich expressionistisch?’ Diese Frage der Unzulänglichen und Zuspätkommen- 
den, welchen heute das zweifelhafte Glück zuteil wird, aus der Verbürgerlichung einer 
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In Zehder’s understanding, Expressionism is nothing but a fashion- 
able style—young artists who wished to profit from their art painted 
“Expressionistically” rather creating from any inner necessity. Dix, however, 
is the ultimate unconventional artist, “forever on the war path” against the 
“sermons about the new world consciousness, Expressionist religiosity, and 
the cosmic revolutionary” that were touted by the new post-war arbiters of 
culture.?! 

Zehder described several paintings Dix made during this period, including 
Mondweib (Moon Wife, Fig. 50) from 1919, a pointed parody of Expressionist 
celebrations of cosmic fecundity that triumphs over urban fragmentation.?? 
In this painting, Dix incorporates typical late Expressionist visual ingredients 
such as perilously raked angles to depict city space and a human figure with 
arms outstretched ecstatically to embrace the stars, but in an exaggerated 
form. The human figure is a woman whose excessive voluptuousness seems 
aggressive and all-consuming rather than nurturing or fertile, while the gentle 
palette of pinks, blues, and gold, along with the scattering of small stars and 
flowers strewn across the surface of the painting and onto the frame pushes 
the entire image toward the realm of cloyingly sentimental kitsch. Zehder con- 
cluded his review with the assertion that Dix paints for the people who “need 
these pictures,” in other words, for everyone, so that they can see the emptiness 
of Expressionist ideals.?3 

Even an exhibition poster Dix designed for the Dresden Secession Group 
1919 presented a less than admirable image of Expressionism (Fig. 51).24 His 
poster, which also served as the cover for the catalogue of the 1919 exhibition, 
presents what seems to be a seething mob of human figures woven together in 
a zig-zagging column that rises toward and partially obscures the sun. The fig- 
ures’ hands, upraised, pointing, or grasping, gesture violently. Their heads are 


radikalen Kunstbewegung Kapital zu schlagen, hat sich Otto Dix niemals gestellt’ Hugo 
Zehder, “Otto Dix’, Neue Blätter für Kunst und Dichtung 2, no. 6 (September 1919), 119. 

2ı “liJmmer auf dem Kriegspfad ...,” and “... Predigten ... gehalten über neues Weltbewußt- 
sein, expressionistische Religiösität und den kosmischen Revolutionär ...,’ Zehder, “Otto 
Dix,” 119 and 120. 

22 For Dix’s sources and multiple dimensions of parody, see Roland März, “Das Gemälde 
Mondweib von Otto Dix aus dem Jahr 1919. Eine Neuerwerbung der Nationagalerie,” For- 
schungen und Berichte 25 (1985), 71-81. 

23 _ Zehder, “Otto Dix,” 120. 

24  Inasomewhat different interpretation of this poster, Weinstein argues it is a reworking of 
a 1917 drawing to reflect a newly aggressive attitude: “Whereas the 1917 drawing of resur- 
recting figures reaching toward the sun provided solace for death in war, the figures now 
aggressively clawed their way upward.... The effect was no longer yearning, but aggres- 
sion,’ End of Expressionism, 150. 
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FIGURE 50 Otto Dix, Moon Wife, 1919, oil on canvas, frame painted by artist, 
120 cm x 100.5 cm 


skull-like, with bared teeth, bald pates, and large, staring, unseeing eyes. Some 
face toward the left, some toward the right, but all the eyes are drawn frontally; 
none of the figures seems to see or otherwise be aware of the others around 
him. Countering the apparent violence of these grotesque figures is the sun, 
which, in cartoon-like fashion, also has large, staring eyes. Unlike the human 
figures, however, the eyes of the sun do not gaze forward, but up and off to the 
right, into the distance and away from the teeming crowd. Directly below 
the column of figures is the informational text of the poster, and the lettering 
and layout of the words blend seamlessly with the figures above. The jagged 
irregularity of the letters and the non-linear placement of the blocks of infor- 
mation echo the intersecting lines and slashing diagonals of the column of 
figures. 

In this poster, Dix seems to present a scathing portrayal of the very group 
of which he was a member. The placement of “Gruppe 1919” immediately 
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FIGURE 51 

Otto Dix, poster for Dresden 
Secession / Gruppe 1919 
exhibition at Galerie Emil 
Richter, 1919, lithograph 





below the column of human figures invites viewers to equate the chaotic mob 
with the actual artists group. The Dresden Secession thus appears as an unruly 
crowd of disconnected, aggressive individuals, each determined to make an 
emphatic statement without regard for what others are saying or doing. The 
sun, benevolent, silly, yet, ultimately, remote and disengaged, seems to stand 
for the unreachable metaphysical truths that Expressionists claimed to pursue 
in their art and by means of their politics. At the same time, however, Dix creat- 
ed an effective poster. He clearly understood well how to achieve the necessary 
“Fernwirkung,’ or impact from a distance, in his design, carefully integrating 
text and pictures into a dynamic yet coherent, visually striking image. And sty- 
listically, his design, with its energetic, grotesque figures and raked, jagged let- 
tering, offers viewers a glimpse of the type of art that they could expect to see 
in the exhibition. Dix thus used the poster not only to advertise an exhibition 
of works by an artists group of which he was also a member, but also to publi- 
cize his ambivalence about Expressionism in general. He used the visual cues 
of Expressionist art both to deride and to promote the movement. 
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FIGURE 52 Franz von Stuck, poster for International Hygiene Exhibition, 
Dresden, 19u, lithograph, 89.7 x 70.3 cm 


Dix’s poster also cites one of the most famous posters designed for a Dresden 
exhibition up to that point—Franz von Stuck’s poster for the 1911 International 
Hygiene Exhibition (Fig. 52). Stuck’s design features few elements: a single, 
large, open, staring eye set in a deep blue background, framed by ray-like 
lashes, and surrounded by a generous sprinkling of gold stars; the eye and 
sky hover over a classical temple that frames the name and dates of the show. 
In Dix’s poster, Stuck’s lone eye becomes the unblinking, forward-facing eyes 
of Dix’s seething figures, and Stuck’s many stars are reduced to Dix’s single, 
goofy sun. Dix’s citation of Stuck’s poster playfully “brands” the artists whose 
works are featured in the advertised ıgıg show as distinctly Dresden-based. 
Stuck’s famous poster had come to shape subsequent advertising graphics for 
public health and hygiene exhibitions, as well as for what eventually became 
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FIGURE 53 Karl Schmidt-Rottluff, Bay in Moonlight, 1914, 
woodcut on thin, gray laid paper, image 39.4 x 
49.5 cm, sheet 46.4 x 58.1 cm 


a Dresden-based museum dedicated to public health issues. Ultimately, the 
iconography of the poster came to evoke “Dresden” as much, if not more, than 
“hygiene.”?? Dix’s choice to use this visual vocabulary may also have been an 
attempt to appeal to local loyalties as a way to generate interest in an exhibi- 
tion show of relatively unknown artists. 

The work shown at the exhibitions organized by the Dresden Secession is 
typical of post-war Expressionist art. It combines the angular, flattened forms 
in shallow pictorial space that typified pre-war Briicke woodcuts—as in Karl 
Schmidt-Rottluff’s Bay in Moonlight (Bucht im Mondschein, 1913, Fig. 53)— 
with the fractured planes, crystalline forms, and the careful juxtapositioning 
of colors of Cubism and Orphism that shaped later pre-war Brücke and Blue 
Rider work, as in Franz Marc’s Tyrol (1914, Fig. 54) and August Macke’s Large 
Bright Shop Window (Großes helles Schaufenster, 1912, Fig. 33). Woodcuts pro- 
duced by the post-war group— such as Felixmüller‘s Father and Son Reach 
toward Each Other in the Presence of the Moon and Stars (Vater und Sohn 
reichen sich im Beisein von Mond und Sternen die Hände, 1916, Fig. 55) and 


25 Similarly, Dix’s fellow Dresden Secession Gruppe 1919 member Otto Lange used these 
same elements in the publicity materials that he generated for the group’s second show. 
For the cover of the exhibition catalogue for the group’s second exhibition. Lange also 
transformed Stuck’s eye and stars. He multiplied the single eye into several, but set each 
of the eyes into one of what seems to be a group of hills clustered around a star-shaped 
flower in the foreground, replacing Stuck’s many stars. 
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FIGURE 54 Franz Marc, Tyrol, 1913-1914, oil on canvas, 135.7 x 


144.5 cm 


1916, 





Vater und Sohn reichen sich im Beisein von Mond 


und Sternen die Hände, 


Walter Hasenclever gewidmet 


FIGURE 55 

Conrad Felixmüller, Father and 

Son Reach toward Each Other in the 
Presence of the Moon and Stars, 1916, 
woodcut on thin wove orange paper, 
image 29.9 x 24.8 cm, sheet 

48.3 x 32.2 cm 
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FIGURE 56 

Constantin von Mitschke-Collande, 
The Inspired Way, Plate ı from 
portfolio The Inspired Way, 1919, 
woodcut on laid paper, image 34 x 
29.9 cm, sheet 56.7 x 44.9 cm 





Konstantin von Mitschke-Collande’s Der begeistere Weg (The Inspired Way, 
ca. 1919, Fig. 56), and by their associates, such as Lyonel Feininger’s Segelboot 
(Sailboat, 1919, Fig. 57)—synthesized what they had learned from pre-war 
modernist experimental art with their desire to create a new society. Unlike 
the pre-war Expressionists, the post-war Expressionists were working with an 
already established concept of Expressionism. While that concept was in the 
process of changing in response to the rapidly shifting political, social, and 
cultural orders in post-war Germany, the later artists were, nonetheless, work- 
ing in an environment in which Expressionism was a given. They could pres- 
ent their work, therefore, as new contributions to an already intact movement. 
Post-war Expressionists could then position their art as both radically novel 
and reassuringly recognizable. However, the very stylistic elements that cre- 
ated this recognizable, or perhaps even predictable, experimentalism were the 
traits that Dix found easy to manipulate. 

The fact that Dix could use these Expressionist formal properties so effec- 
tively as both art and as ridicule of that same type of art highlights precisely the 
problem that disillusioned critics began to find in post-war Expressionist art. 
Expressionism, it turned out, was not always the result of deeply felt, authenti- 
cally earnest spiritual longings expressed by means of radical formal qualities. 
Rather, it had become a set of stylistic tricks that managed to duplicate the 
look of Expressionist art without any of the transcendence that legitimized 
its claims to art and to social and political relevance. Without its metaphysical 
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FIGURE 57 Lyonel Feininger, Sailboat, 1919, woodcut on J.W. 
Zanders paper, image 17.8 x 17.9 cm, sheet 42.9 x 
31.1 cm 


justification, Expressionism faced the threat of commercialism; its disposition 
to stylization bore with it the taint of the superficial and, more incriminat- 
ingly, the decorative, a quality that proponents of Expressionism had for years 
fought to prevent from becoming equated with Expressionist art. 


2 Critics as Coroners: Postmortem Analyses of the Death of 
Expressionism 


While many former supporters of Expressionism came to reject it because of 
what they saw as the ineffectiveness and naivety of Expressionists’ attempts at 
political engagement, others attacked it on purely aesthetic grounds. In their 
denunciations, these aesthetically minded former supporters of Expressionism 
mourned the fact that, in its post-war, post-revolution incarnation, Expres- 
sionism had become a decorative, commercially popular style. More tragic in 
their view, however, was the fact that the failures of Expressionism seemed to 
be symptoms of crises of their present day. These critics understood art as a 
synthesis of spirit and matter, and while the technical properties of the actual 
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art object were important for them, they were ultimately more concerned with 
the metaphysical truths that the object expressed. They were, therefore, dis- 
mayed to realize that the formal characteristics of Expressionist art, whose 
rejection of mimeticism they once believed could envision a better world, had 
become the markers of a fashionable, transposable style with as much cultural 
relevance as any other product in the marketplace. The non-spiritual decora- 
tiveness of post-war Expressionism seemed to them to be a clear indicator of 
the superficiality and transience of the post-war era.?® 

Yet even as such criticisms circulated with greater frequency in the public 
sphere, Expressionism was enjoying its greatest public successes ever. As the 
market for art began to rebound after the war, Expressionist art became a cov- 
eted form to collect, especially prints. Additionally, as the value of German 
currency declined, art was increasingly regarded as an investment that could 
retain its value, and Expressionism enjoyed the effects of this trend.?7 However, 
while the new commercial success and greater acceptance among a larger 
audience seem to indicate that the hopes of many post-war Expressionists had 
been realized and that Expressionist art had begun to play a more central role 
in people’s lives, the disillusioned critics saw these successes as evidence that 
Expressionism had lost its spiritual integrity and, thus, its ability to serve as a 
guide to a better world. 

For example, Kasimir Edschmid, an Expressionist writer and editor who 
had begun publishing before the war, became frustrated with Expressionism 
in its post-war incarnations. In a lecture that opened a large exhibition of 
Expressionist art in Darmstadt in the summer of 1920, Edschmid attacked the 
current state of Expressionism. This exhibition, Deutscher Expressionismus 
Darmstadt, was organized by the Darmstadt Secession, of which Edschmid 
served as president. It was the largest exhibition of Expressionist art that had 
been held up to then, including almost 700 works of art by artists from all over 
Germany.?® However, even as this large and widely reviewed exhibition seemed 
to indicate that Expressionism was at the peak of its success, Edschmid and 
others were loudly declaring that Expressionism was finished. In Edschmid’s 
assessment, Expressionism had become an empty gesture focused more on 
thrilling the public than on finding a form of expression that could address the 
tragedies and promises of the current age: 


26 For various aspects of this perception of the focus on surfaces rather than intellectual 
depths and spiritual truths during the interwar period, see Janet Ward, Weimar Surfaces: 
Urban Visual Culture in 1920s Germany (Berkeley: University of California Press, 2001). 

27 Dennis Crockett, Post-Expressionism: The Art of the Great Disorder, 1918-1924 (University 
Park, PA: Pennsylvania State Press, 1999) 11. 

28 Crockett, Post-Expressionism, 12. 
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I am against Expressionism that titillates for the edification of preachers’ 
daughters and factory owners’ wives. It has never appealed to me to lead 
a crowd that sees an admirable state of art in geometric orgies and stylis- 
tic horse races. I shudder at aped gestures whose meaninglessness makes 
me gag. I reject it when seventh-rate people contort themselves, when 
pretty girls and boys who are entitled to hope otherwise, fill the world 
with cosmic wallpaper and hysterical poems instead of choosing a more 
modest and humane existence for themselves.”9 


Here, Edschmid attempts to underscore the difference between a spiritually 
meaningful and worthy pre-war Expressionism and its hopelessly inferior 
post-war imitators. He seems appalled by recent Expressionism because of its 
capacity to “titillate” rather than to inspire, and he is horrified at artists’ will- 
ingness to adopt formal qualities that help their work look Expressionist but 
without any foundation in the metaphysical aspirations that he believed had 
enabled the earlier art to transcend mere sensationalism. 

Dismissing these spiritually empty paintings as “cosmic wallpaper,” 
Edschmid reduces post-war Expressionism, with all its soaring aspirations, to 
the merely decorative. Ultimately, as he states at the conclusion of the lecture, 
no one will remember the impact of the Expressionist movement, but the indi- 
vidual achievements of artists like “Slevogt and Picasso, Monet and Beckmann, 
Renoir and Munch,” will survive.3° Here, Edschmid dismisses Expressionism 
as a collective movement by reverting to the romantic notion of the artist as 
individual genius. In other words, Edschmid, who had once been consid- 
ered a rather radically experimental Expressionist writer, turns to a markedly 
conservative criterion to denigrate post-war Expressionist art. Of the artists 
in the pantheon that Edschmid presents here, none was considered to be 
Expressionist. Underscoring his disdain for what Expressionism had become, 


29 =“... ich bin gegen Expressionismus, der heute Pfarrerstöchter und Fabrikantenfrauen zu 
Erbauung umkitzelt. Es hat mich nie gereizt, eine Schar zu führen, die in geometrischen 
Orgien und stilistischen Wettrennen auch nur erstrebenswerte Stationen der Kunst er- 
blickten. Ich erschauere über die nachgeplapperte Gebärde, deren Sinnlosigkeit Brech- 
reiz erregt. Ich bin dagegen, daß die siebentklassischen Leute sich verdrehen, schöne 
Mädchen und zu anderen Hoffnungen durchaus berechtigende Knaben sich ereifern, 
die Welt mit kosmischen Tapeten und hysterischen Gedichten zu erfüllen statt ein be- 
scheideneres und menschlicheres Dasein sich zu erwahlen,” Edschmid, “Stand des 
Expressionismus,’ Kasimir Edschmid, “Stand des Expressionismus,’ in Deutscher Expres- 
sionismus Darmstadt, ed. Darmstädter Sezession (Darmstadt: Darmstädter Sezession, 
1920), 22-23. 

30 _ Edschmid, “Stand,” 26. 
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he even includes three Impressionists—Slevogt, Monet, and Renoir—in his 
list of memorable artists.*! He thus declares that, despite its popular successes, 
Expressionism will not have any lasting impact on culture and that only the art 
of great individuals like those he lists will withstand the test of time. 

Like Edschmid, Worringer also despaired at the superficiality of post-war 
Expressionism. He found in it evidence of a generalized prioritization of the 
surfaces and appearances of things, a hollowness of Kultur, and a general flight 
from metaphysical complexity and intellectual density. Worringer acknowl- 
edged the extent of this trend in the opening paragraph of his published lec- 
ture to the aesthetically minded Goethe Society, “Current Questions on Art”: 


Contemporary issues in art? The plural is superfluous. For visual art there 
is today only one contemporary issue.... Here must be stated what finally 
needs to be said aloud. Forced to make such a pronouncement, we seek 
catchwords and slogans. We do not need to hunt for long. It volunteers 
itself. It is: Crisis of Expressionism. And following, in discreet brackets: 
End of Expressionism.?? 


Despite the fact that Worringer claimed to have been disturbed by the way the 
arguments of his lecture had been reduced to postesrs in the press, he presents 
the complex matters that he will discuss as concentrated into a single, over- 
riding issue that can easily be summarized with simple, catchy phrases. The 
“current questions on art” announced in his lecture title are compressed into 
one, and the “slogans” he uses to present it are sensational, shouting crisis and 


31 Pre-war discussions of Picasso often considered him Expressionist since, at that point, the 
boundaries between Cubism, Futurism, and Expressionism were still fluid. See Chapter 
Three. 

While late twentieth-century discussions of Slevogt and Beckmann often situate them 
within the parameters of Expressionism, their work did not conform to most post-war un- 
derstandings of Expressionism. The artist most closely associated with Expressionism at 
that point was Edvard Munch, whom the members of Briicke had unsuccessfully invited 
to join their group. For the significance of Munch’s work for Expressionism, see Reinhold 
Heller, “Edvard Munch, Germany, and Expressionism,” in Munch and Expressionism, ed. 
Jill Lloyd and Reinhold Heller, 35-53 (New York: Neue Galerie; Munich, London, New 
York: Prestel, 2016). 

32 “Künstlerische Zeitfragen? Der Plural ist überflüssig. Für die bildende Kunst gibt es 
heute nur eine Zeitfrage.... Hier darf wohl das ausgesprochen werden, was einmal gesagt 
werden muß. Zu solcher Aussprache gezwungen, suchen wir nach einem Stich- und 
Schlagwort. Wir brauchen es nicht lange zu suchen. Es bietet sich von selbst an. Es heißt: 
Krise des Expressionismus. In diskreten Klammern dahinter: Ende des Expressionismus,” 
Worringer, “Künstlerische Zeitfragen,” 106. 
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doom (regardless of the addition of “discreet brackets” to cushion the blow of 
the introduction of mortality). 

However, despite this rhetorical move, Worringer was not satisfied with 
slogans alone: 


But we do not like settling for such slogans, especially not in this case, 
where we know that the catch phrase of the crisis of Expressionism is 
only a label in the foreground behind which more, much more, is hidden 
than a suspenseful episode in the eternal battle between aesthetic opin- 
ions and party doctrines.3® 


Regardless of his continued use of sensational phrasing—his presentation of 
this aesthetic matter as a thrilling moment in an epic battle—Worringer is con- 
cerned in this lecture to demystify the conditions that he sees structuring the 
apparent crisis in the cultural realm. He attempts therefore to undo the hiero- 
glyphic synthesis of verbal surface and discursive depth that shapes the “crisis” 
or “death” of Expressionism, demonstrating that, as “foreground label,” the cri- 
sis and death of Expressionism direct attention away from, or mask, the real, 
underlying crisis, which is, in fact, a crisis of a shared intellectual existence: 


In the end, it’s not Expressionism that is being called into question—that 
would be nothing but an insignificant studio affair—but the very sub- 
stance of our contemporary spiritual and intellectual existence that is 
challenged by this one question.... And yet we still want to behave as if 
this is only about art. Maybe it hurts less when one speaks in parables.’* 


The lesson that Worringer draws from this parable of aesthetic crisis is that 
his society as a whole must attend to what the sensational cries of death and 


33 “Aber man gibt sich nicht gern mit solchen Schlagworten zufrieden, besonders nicht in 
diesem Falle, wo man weiß, daß das Wort von der Krise des Expressionismus nur eine 
Vordergrundsetikette ist, hinter der sich mehr, viel mehr verbirgt als ein spannender 
Zwischenfall im ewigen Streit der Kunstmeinungen und der Parteidoktrinen,” Worringer, 
“Künstlerische Zeitfragen,’ 106. 

Note on translation— while the German “Wort” is most often to be translated as 
“word,” here the term functions in much the same way as the “three words” in Hans 
Richter-Berlin’s Werbedienst poster, “Three Words”, with “Wort” meaning “slogan”: 
(3 Worte: Ungestörte Demobilmachung, Aufbau der Republik, Frieden). See Chapter Four. 

34 “Nicht der Expressionismus steht letzten Endes in Frage—das wäre eine unbeträchtliche 
Atelierangelegenheit—, sondern es ist das Organ unserer heutigen geistigen Existenz 
überhaupt, das mit dieser Frage in Frage steht..... Und doch wollen wir einmal tun, als ob 
es sich nur um Kunst handle. Es tut vielleicht weniger weh, wenn man so in Gleichnissen 
reden darf,” Worringer, “Künstlerische Zeitfragen,” 106. 
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crisis in the art world conceal, namely an emptiness of life in general, a lack 
of metaphysical anchoring that is compensated for by an exaggerated interest 
in the superficialities of dramatic gestures and vivid, stimulating decorations. 
He understands Expressionists’ desire to make spiritual art, but he argues 
that, while making such art was once possible, the conditions for it no longer 
exist. Therefore, in a society that has “irretrievably lost the conditions of spiri- 
tual bondedness,” spiritual art “lives on only in routines, no longer in souls.”3? 
And given how difficult it is to confront the reality of a spiritually empty ex- 
istence, it is easier, Worringer argues, to think about it as a purely art-related 
matter rather than as a broader existential question. Accordingly, Worringer 
used his lecture to enact the Goethe quotation with which he introduced his 
lecture: “Of my parables do not complain, / Without them I could not myself 
explain.”36 He attempted to elucidate what he regarded as the crisis of his con- 
temporary age by examining the problems he found in the current state of 
Expressionist art. 

For him, the chief problem with Expressionism was its rejection of rational- 
ity without ever attempting to formulate a logical system that could counter 
bourgeois rationalism. Relying instead on vitalism, Expressionists used their 
art to celebrate pre-rational, vital forces as a form of resistance to the grow- 
ing reach of science and the increasing rationalization of existence that had 
resulted in war and economic collapse.3” However, this attempt to pit vital 
forces against rational systems revealed itself relatively quickly to be a hollow 
charade: 


Increasingly the gesticulations of Expressionism became a ghostly game 
of empty gestures; increasingly threatening, the void that is the con- 
sciousness of the futility of it all opened up, and numb fear rang out in- 
creasingly clearly amidst the oppressive certitude and the fight against 
already half-conscious emptiness.38 


35 “Gewif, es hat eine geistige Kunst gegeben: der Irrtum war nur, es könnte auch heute 
eine geben. Gehören doch zu ihr die Voraussetzungen einer geistigen Gebundenheit, die 
wir unwiederbringlich verloren haben und die darum bei uns nur in Programmen, nicht 
mehr in Seelen lebt,’ “Künstlerische Zeitfragen,’ 115. 

36 Gleichnisse dürft ihr mir nicht verwehren, /Ich wüßte mich sonst nicht zu erklären,” 
Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, cited in Worringer, “Künstlerische Zeitfragen,” 106. Here, 
I have adapted the translation in Long, German Expressionism, 284. 

37  Worringer, “Künstlerische Zeitfragen,” 108. 

38 “Immer mehr wurde die Gestikulation des Expressionismus zu einem gespenstischen 
Spiel mit leeren Gesten; immer drohender tat sich darunter der Hohlraum des Vergeblich- 
keitsbewußtseins auf und immer deutlicher klang aus der gewaltsamen Sicherheit die 
betäubte Angst heraus und der Kampf gegen eine schon halbbewußte Leere,” Worringer, 
“Künstlerische Zeitfragen,’ 108. 
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For Worringer, post-war artists’ continued reliance on the violent lines, 
jagged edges, and bright, non-naturalistic colors of pre-war Expressionist art 
is not a revolutionary rejection of a materialist, rationalist society, but an at- 
tempt to hide fear of the present beneath an excess of vivid color and energetic 
composition. And given the high levels of anxiety that characterized the pres- 
ent, such colorful deflections were increasingly commercially successful. 

Worringer does not, however, condemn successful Expressionist artists 
alone for what they make. He also points to viewers who attributed primal 
authenticity and raw spirituality to these works. 


The inner futility of Expressionist exertions that I refer to here is dra- 
matically reflected in the impossible expectations that are imposed on ... 
paintings.... So we hung on our walls pictures that are batteries charged 
with high voltage. Twitching revelations, visionary flashes were nicely 
framed, declared permanent, and degraded to peaceful wall adornment. 
And the worst was that this nonsense was somehow inwardly possible 
and that it was, in the end, no mere nonsense. Why not? Because every- 
thing relied only on a fiction, a tragic as-if. If there were actually anything 
truly elemental behind these pictures that wheeze out primal urges, no 
one would have been able to bear more than a few seconds in a room that 
had been packed with such pictorial explosions.3? 


Worringer argues that art lovers institutionalized the emptiness of contempo- 
rary Expressionism by subjecting Expressionist paintings to the same museal 
treatment that paintings traditionally have received. Were these paintings truly 
the expressions of the revolutionary forces that their producers and consum- 
ers claim them to be, they could not be restrained by picture frames and bour- 
geois interiors. Instead, the entire enterprise of post-war Expressionism turns 
on what Worringer describes as a “tragic as-if,’ and artists and their supporters 


39 Die innere Vergeblichkeit der expressionistischen Kraftanstrengung, auf die ich hier an- 
spiele, spiegelt sich rein äußerlich drastisch wider in den unmöglichen Zumutungen, die 
an... das Rahmenbild ... gestellt wurden.... Und so hängte man sich dann Bilder an die 
Wand, die mit Hochspannung geladene Akkumulatoren waren. Aufzuckende Offenba- 
rungen, visionäre Blitzlichter wurden gut gerahmt in Permanenz erklärt und zum fried- 
lichen Wandschmuck degradiert. Und das schlimmste war: dieser Widersinn war irgend- 
wie innerlich möglich, war im letzten kein bloßer Widersinn. Warum nicht? Weil alles 
eben nur auf einer Fiktion beruhte, auf einem tragischen Als-Ob. Hätte hinter diesen Bil- 
dern, die Elementarität keuchten, wirkliche Elementarität gestanden statt einer fiktiven 
Elementarität, so hätte es keiner auch nur sekundenlang ausgehalten in Räumen, die mit 
solchen Bildexplosionen geladen waren,” Worringer, “Künstlerische Zeitfragen,” 116-117. 
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are content to pretend that these works do express something greater, more 
vital, and more spiritually significant than they ever could possibly could. 

The “tragic as-if” that enabled artists and critics to present post-war 
Expressionism as great art and as an authentic expression of primal energies 
did not remain confined to the limited sphere of art lovers. Worringer saw the 
effects of this fiction spreading, enabling Expressionism to become a popular 
form: 


And now, the tragicomic: under the protection of this fiction, we were 
able to accustom ourselves to studio Expressionism. It transformed grad- 
ually from a concern of its producers ... to an issue for a broad circle of 
consumers. The inner preconditions [of Expressionism]— even if they 
were only of a fictitious nature—were ultimately neutralized for the great 
masses of viewers, and all that remained was acclimation to and pleasure 
in a new, interesting, artistic form of hand-writing. Naive minds called 
this the triumph of Expressionism. But it was in reality its disarmament.1° 


What had once been formally experimental was now merely “new’ and 
“interesting” to look at, and what Expressionists had once intended as a state- 
ment against the aesthetic and social regimes that constrained vital ener- 
gies had been transformed into eye-catching stylistic innovation with no real 
message to provide it with any firm foundation. As a spiritually empty style, 
Expressionism itself became an empty, ephemeral commodity, a novelty that 
could appeal to a “broad circle of consumers” until a new style caught their 
attention. Any revolutionary potential in Expressionism had been neutralized. 

In his 1920 lecture, Worringer was dismissive toward the expressive aspira- 
tions of post-war Expressionism, arguing that those who believed this art could 
truly express powerful primal forces were simply supporting a fiction. A few 
years later, he celebrated an artist whose work seemed more capable of con- 
veying the elemental forces that the post-war Expressionists could not—the 
late Gothic printmaker Urs Graf. In his 1923 monograph devoted to this art- 
ist, Worringer claims that Graf’s lines tear open the surfaces of his prints to 


40 “Und nun kommt das Tragikomische: unter dem Schutz dieser Fiktion gewöhnte man 
sich an den Atelierexpressionismus. Er wurde allmählich aus einer Angelegenheit der 
Produzenten ... zu einer Angelegenheit breiter Konsumentenkreise. Seine inneren Vo- 
raussetzungen— mögen sie auch nur fiktiver Art gewesen sein— wurden für die breiten 
Empfängermassen endgültig neutralisiert und es blieb die Gewöhnung und Freude an 
einer neuen interessanten künstlerischen Handschrift. Naive Gemüter nannten das den 
Sieg des Expressionismus. Es war in Wirklichkeit schon seine Abrüstung,” Worringer, 
“Künstlerische Zeitfragen,” 117. 
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unleash the “surging fullness of life.”*! The “as-if” that distinguishes Graf’s work 
is not “tragic,” but vitally, excitingly expressive. By 1923, Worringer’s distress 
about Expressionist art seemed to have lessened, but he based any positive 
evaluations of it on its pre-war manifestations. 

Another former supporter of Expressionist art and writing, Wilhelm 
Hausenstein, arrived at conclusions that are strikingly similar to Worringer’s. 
Hausenstein’s change in attitude began during the war. He was particularly 
critical of the move away from figurative art that he saw many Expressionists 
beginning to make, arguing that abstraction pushed art into an overly close 
proximity with the decorative. In Von Expressionismus in der Malerei, a small 
book based on a lecture he gave in March of 1918, Hausenstein carefully dis- 
tinguishes between the earliest instances of Expressionism and its later, deco- 
rative developments. He praises early Expressionists such as August Macke, 
Franz Marc, and Max Pechstein for their acceptable balance of figuration and 
abstraction, which enabled them to express the “deepest longings of the will.” 
This quality in their art saves their work from lapsing into the mundane flat- 
ness of wallpaper that he found in later, increasingly abstract Expressionist 
work.*? Hausenstein dismissed the artists who produced this highly abstract 
Expressionism as the “new academicians,” arguing that their work was over- 
ly formalist and too concerned with adhering to stylistic formulas than with 
attempting to find ways of expressing any higher truths or inner longings.*? 
Despite their reliance on formulaic abstraction, Hausenstein argues, these late 
Expressionists attempted to hold on to the notion that their art could express 
the workings of Geist, a contradiction that is impossible to resolve or conceal. 


What ridiculous tension: they talk about God and make Expressionist 
handicraft; they talk about religion and church and make decorative 
wallpaper. New academicians have expected [the following]: [that] the 
conscious—and economic—renunciation of the third dimension can af- 
firm a corresponding growth in the strength of expression in two dimen- 
sions; [that] avoiding—or sparing—depth guarantees greater breadth 
and at the same time heightened heights. This calculation was childish. 


41 _ Worringer, Urs Graf. Die Holzschnitte zur Passion (Munich: R. Piper & Co., 1923). See 
Chapter One. 

42 Wilhelm Hausenstein, Über Expressionismus in der Malerei, 6th ed., Tribune der Kunst 
und Zeit, vol. 2 (Berlin: Erich Reiß Verlag, 1920), 64. 

43 Hausenstein, Über Expressionismus, 64. 

44 “Welche lächerliche Spannung: sie reden von Gott und machen expressionistische 
Kunstgewerbe; sie reden von Religion und Kirche und machen Tapetendekor. Neue 
Akademiker hatten erwartet: der bewußte—auch ökonomische— Verzicht auf die dritte 
Dimension verbürge entsprechenden Zuwachs der Ausdruckskraft in zwei Dimensionen; 
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In Hausenstein’s view, what had earlier seemed positive—abstraction 
through simplification and flattening of forms—had become stale, empty 
convention. The Expressionist “academicians” attempted to compensate for 
their rejection of the depth of three-dimensional figuration by presenting their 
works as expressions of metaphysical complexity. However, like Worringer, 
Hausenstein believed that the conditions for a truly metaphysically grounded 
art were no longer possible in a world scarred by the war, and he found it “ridic- 
ulous” that the late Expressionists nevertheless still attempted to present their 
work as “religion” or being about “God.” Their belief that the choice to avoid the 
illusion of depth could result in a greater ability to express the spiritual was, 
he argues, naive, even “childish.” The results of this childishness were nothing 
more metaphysical than simple wallpaper. 

According to Hausenstein, what the later, more abstract, Expressionists 
did reveal was the vast scope of the catastrophic results of the war and its 
aftermath. He outlined this crisis in detail in a slightly later piece, Die Kunst 
in diesem Augenblick (Art of This Moment), which he originally published in 
installments in the journal Der neue Merkur from late 1919 through 1920.45 
In this extended essay, he attempts to tease out the implications of the failure 
of the revolution and the inability of art to effect any concrete social change. 
Hausenstein had briefly held hopes for a new relationship between art and 
society to develop in the early days of the excitement of the revolution.* 
He opposed any overt attempts to politicize art, but he did believe that 
changes in the arts could emerge from the demise of the old regime. He hoped 
that the elitist practices of the old arts institutions could be transformed to 
make the arts and the institutions that upheld them more accessible to art- 
ists and the working classes. Later, looking back at the failure of the revolu- 
tion, the Expressionists’ participation in it, and their attempts to place their art 
directly in the service of politics, Hausenstein concluded that Expressionism 
had attempted to achieve too much: “It embraced the cosmos. It wanted to 


vermiedene—oder ersparte—Tiefe bedeute vermehrte Breite und zumal gesteigerte 
Höhe. Die Rechnung war kindisch,” Hausenstein, Über Expressionismus, 64-65. 

45 I refer here to the version published in book form, Wilhelm Hausenstein, Die Kunst in 
diesem Augenblick (Munich: Hyperion Verlag, 1920). 

46 Hausenstein opposed overtly political art (Tendenzkunst), arguing that was little more 
than the allegorizing of politics. Instead, he looked to formal properties in defining politi- 
cal art, and he believed that “ornamental” and “non-naturalistic” art was socialist art since 
was an aesthetic equivalent to seizingthe means of production as it rejected subservience 
to material dictates. For a discussion of Hausenstein’s understanding of art and politics, 
see Joan Weinstein, “Wilhelm Hausenstein, the Leftist Promotion of Expressionism, and 
the First World War,’ in The Ideological Crisis of Expressionism: The Literary and Artistic 
German War Colony in Belgium 1914-1918, ed. Rainer Rumold and O.K. Werkmeister 
(Columbia, S.C.: Camden House, 1990), 193-217. 
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embrace God and the heavens. It wanted more than it was capable of.’4” While 
Hausenstein admitted that the Expressionists’ hopes were doomed, he did not 
believe that this was the real failure of Expressionism. He saw a certain nobility 
in such grand hopes and great failure. 

Instead, the real failure of Expressionism for Hausenstein lay in its course 
after the war and in the wake of the unsuccessful revolution. 


The misery began when the catastrophe, after having claimed the blood 
of the best, settled comfortably into the mannerism of the far-too late 
and the far-too many. Expressionism has long been flattened into craft. 
Its lack of sensitivity to the finer obligations of craft ... resulted in the 
corruption of mime, set design, and especially dance that an endless 
number of desperately expressive but absolutely non-experimental dilet- 
tantes expect us to endure.*® 


Maintaining the traditional hierarchy that places fine arts over the applied, 
Hausenstein presents an Expressionism in a “fallen” state, its spiritual com- 
plexity “flattened” into the mundane, practical functionality of works of ap- 
plied art. Yet this degraded version of Expressionism creates could not even 
rise to the level of fine handicraft for Hausenstein. Instead, late Expressionists 
can only produce earnest yet flawed attempts at expressive dance, acting, scen- 
ery, and other art forms. 

Despite this perceived hollowness, Expressionism had become successful 
by the time Hausenstein was writing this essay, and he railed against its flashy, 
ubiquitous manifestations: 


Today Expressionism has its Crystal Palace. It has its Salon. No cigarette 
poster, no bar can do without Expressionism these days. It is disgust- 
ing. We should sweep its makers from the streets. They are playing fast 
and loose with catastrophe. With catastrophe—with our catastrophe. 
Expressionism is the ideality of catastrophe, the impetus of catastrophe 


47 “Er umarmte das Universum. Er wollte Gott und die Himmel umarmen. Er wollte mehr, 
als er vermochte,’ Hausenstein, Augenblick, 16. 

48 Wilhelm Hausenstein, “Art of This Moment,” in Long, Documents, 282. I have modified 
this translation. “Das Elend fing an, seit die Katastrophe, in der die Besten immerhin ihr 
dunkles Blut ließen, vergniiglich sich im Manierismus der Allzuspäten und Allzuvielen 
ansiedelte. Längst ist Expressionismus kunstgewerblich ausgewalzt. Der Mangel an 
Gefühl für feinere gewerkliche Verpflichtungen, die er ... im Gefolge hatte, korrumpierte 
die Mimik, das Szenarium, zumal den Tanz, der uns von einer Unzahl um jeden Preis ex- 
pressiver, aber gar nichts experimierender Dilettantinnen zugemutet wird,” Hausenstein, 
Augenblick, 16-17. 
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and its attempt to be positive, even optimistic. But secretly it has become 
the catastrophe of catastrophe.*9 


For Hausenstein, Expressionism had achieved success, but only in the terms 
of the disastrously hollow, corrupt age. It enjoyed its version of World’s Fair 
attractions and annual salons, but the optimism that seemed to drive these 
displays was only a sham. Expressionism as an art form that could offer a more 
metaphysically complex alternative to the stultifying mundanity of people’s 
daily lives was no longer possible. Its spiritual emptiness was no longer an 
appeal to recognize and address the spiritual emptiness of the day—it simply 
was the spiritual emptiness of the day. 

As evidence of this emptiness, Hausenstein cites Expressionists’ attempts 
to depict the non-representable. Their desire to render metaphysical truths in 
material form and their belief that they could succeed in showing the invisible 
or making the absent present led to a crisis of representation. Their inability to 
fulfill these impossible goals resulted in their failure as a movement, but, more 
significantly for Hausenstein, their very claims to be able to achieve them ul- 
timately helped to destroy traditional understandings of representation itself. 


The center of the catastrophe—whatever its cause may have been, what- 
ever may have contributed to it, whatever may have given it its appear- 
ance and form—is always located in the same place. As the dynamite 
that Expressionism will use to blow itself up after it destroys everything 
else, [this center] lies in the moment when art and artists had the audac- 
ity to want to grasp the metaphysical directly.... When [this attempt] oc- 
curred, when the net of the metaphysical was meant to be calculated, so 
to speak, as the gross of the world and art, we witnessed the shattering 
of arts and hands, picture and concept. The metaphysical never has an 
unmediated presence in this world. It walks clothed, not naked. It moves 
as a whole—round, closed, not vivisected. It became the insanity of the 
epoch, regardless of its greatness, its quixotery, its collapse, to depict the 
metaphysical itself.5° 


49  Hausenstein, “Art of This Moment,’ in Long, Documents, 282. I have modified this trans- 
lation. “Expressionismus hat heute seinen Glaspalast. Er hat seinen Salon. Kein Ziga- 
retteplakat, keine Bar kommt heute ohne Expressionismus aus. Es ist ekelhaft. Man muß 
die Macher von der Straße fegen. Sie treiben mit der Katastrophe Schindluder. Mit der 
Katastrophe—mit unserer Katastrophe. Der Expressionismus ist die Idealität der Katas- 
trophe; Aufschwung der Katastrophe; ihr Versuch, positiv, ja optimistisch zu sein. Er ist 
aber insgeheim die Katastrophe der Katastrophe geworden,’ Hausenstein, Augenblick, 17. 

50 “Das Zentrum der Katastrophe liegt, was immer sonst ihre Ursache gewesen sein, zu 
ihr beigetragen haben, ihr Erscheinung und Form gegeben haben mag, freilich immer 
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While Hausenstein had earlier acknowledged the “nobility” in the sheer 
audacity of Expressionists’ optimistic belief that they could depict spirit in 
their work, he also recognized that this conviction undid Expressionism and 
representation itself. By pretending “as if,’ as Worringer would have it, the 
metaphysical was indeed present in Expressionist art, Expressionists and their 
supporters destroyed traditional conceptions of art and representation. The 
real catastrophe for Hausenstein, however, was not the failure of Expressionism 
per se, but the belief that the spiritual could be made manifest, tangible, sen- 
sible. For him, this destruction of the traditional understanding of representa- 
tion proved to be a catastrophic for art and for human existence. 

The result of this catastrophic undoing of representation, Hausenstein 
argued, is that things vanished from the world. By attempting to make the 
absent present, Expressionists only managed to make what was present— 
things—absent: 


The lack of the figurative in Expressionism was, in the end, no accident. 
Things vanished from painting when they vanished from the world, and 
subjugating the object meant making virtue out of adversity. As long as 
there were things, art had no reason to ignore them or to oppress them. 
But it was the destiny ... and the misery, of the epoch that it possessed 
neither humans nor things.°! 


Expressionism thus became a symptom of a reality in which the logic of the 
commodity governs all dimensions of existence. Neither the surfaces nor 
the substance of objects had meaning in a traditional sense. The existence of 


wieder an derselben Stelle. Es liegt, Dynamit des Expressionismus, der nach allem andern 
auch ihn selbst sprengt, in dem Augenblick, wo Kunst und Künstler sich vermaßen, das 
Metaphysische unmittelbar ergreifen zu wollen.... Als dies geschah, als gleichsam für das 
Brutto der Welt und Kunst das Netto das Metaphysischen eingetragen werden sollte, zer- 
brachen uns Künste und Finger, Bild und Begriff. Das Metaphysische hat auf dieser Erde 
nie eine unmittelbare Gegenwärtigkeit. Es geht im Kleide, nicht nackt. Es geht als Ganzes, 
rund, geschlossen, nicht viviseziert. Es wurde der Wahnsinn der Eopche, ihre Größe im- 
merhin, ihre Donquichotterie, ihr Zusammenbruch, das Metaphysische tel quel zu zeich- 
nen,” Hausenstein, Augenblick, 28-29. 

51 Wilhelm Hausenstein, “Art of This Moment,’ in Long, Documents, 283. I have modified 
this translation. “Die Gegenstandslosigkeit des Expressionismus war schließlich kein 
Zufall. Das Ding verschwand aus der Malerei, als es aus der Welt verschwand, und den 
Gegenstand unterjochen, hieß aus der Not eine Tugend machen. Solange es Dinge gibt, 
hat Kunst keine Ursache, sie zu ignorieren oder zu unterjochen. Aber diese eben war 
Schicksal, war—sprechen wir es aufs nachdriicklichste aus—auch das Elend der Epoche, 
daß sie weder Menschen mehr nocht Dinge besaß,’ Hausenstein, Augenblick, 39-40. 
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things had relied on a distinction between spirit and matter, and now thatthat 
foundation had been destroyed and replaced with exchange value, there were 
no longer things in the world, and instead, in their place, there emerged what 
Hausenstein calls “surrogates”: 


Instead of things the sons of the twentieth century had surrogates. The 
surrogates had their engineers. And an accompanying ideology elo- 
quently encouraged the eternal increase in artists. From Richard Strauß 
to Feininger or Picasso, the technical genius of the epoch became art. 
The destruction of horizontal perspective by means of airplane served as 
the ideal precondition for Expressionist painting at a moment when no 
concrete detail could affirm this transformation individually.52 


The substitute things that Hausenstein identifies had spread into all spheres of 
life, including music and art, where technical analysis of form and perception 
began to take precedence over the depiction of sensuous perceptions. He links 
this shift to the rise of technologized forms of perception, for instance, the view 
from the airplane that renders irrelevant the earthbound vantage points upon 
which conventional perspective had depended. Surrogates for Hausenstein 
are, therefore, the product of mechanization, rationalization, and, ultimately, 
commodification, and they serve as evidence of the increasingly abstracted, 
even disembodied, relationship of humans to the world around them. Once 
the conventional understandings of perspective had been altered forever by 
machines—by means, for example, of photographs taken from heights reach- 
able only by airplane—the world seemed to be less tangibly comprehensible, 
and artists like the post-war Expressionists, who claimed to depict something 
other than the material world, found success.?3 


52 “Statt der Dinge hatten die Söhne des zwanzigsten Jahrhunders die Surrogate. Die Sur- 
rogate hatten ihre Ingenieure. Der ewige Aufschwung der Bildner dichtete eine Ideologie 
dazu. Von Richard Strauß bis zu Feininger oder Picasso ist das technische Ingenium der 
Epoche Kunst geworden. Die Verwiistung der Horizontalperspektive durch den Aroplan 
ist ideelle Voraussetzung expressionistischen Malens schon in einem Augenblick ge- 
wesen, wo noch keine konkrete Einzelheit diese Wandlung in besonderen Beziehungen 
individuell befestigte,” Hausenstein, Augenblick, 40. 

53 Here, Hausenstein seems to anticipate some parts of the writings of Paul Virilio, particu- 
larly his understanding of certain types of avant-garde art as a “pitiless art,” a form of 
art that fails to portray the horrors of human suffering, dwells on or even celebrates the 
system that creates such suffering, and, therefore, has lost its humanity. As Virilio sees it, 
pitiless art emerges at the end of a long trajectory in which technology has accelerated 
time and condensed space, and technology has intervened between the body and its abil- 
ity to perceive the world directly. Standing between the body and the world of reality is 
what Virilio calls the vision machine, a technologized prosthesis that exceeds any human 
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While Hausenstein focused on artistic forms of representation, his discus- 
sion of “surrogates” could also apply to the wider processes of commoditization 
in Germany that had begun before the war and that took hold and accelerated 
during the 1920s.54 As commodities, the value of surrogates is grounded not 
in material usefulness, but in exchange value; as commodities, surrogates are 
signs that circulate independently of real material conditions and necessities. 
For Hausenstein, the most tragic thing about the capitalist, surrogate-filled 
everyday of his age was that the return to a world in which things were present 
had become impossible. In a world of “surrogates,” only speed, distortion, and 
rupture find expression, so for art, the issue of abstraction versus figuration is 
no longer relevant. Hausenstein believed then that art would be replaced by a 
new medium more suited to expressing the world of surrogates. 


Today it’s about more than [a choice between] Expressionism and any 
other direction. Today, it’s between cinema and art. The final velocities, 
convulsions, warpings of Expressionism already have the chopped and 
flattened profile of cinematography. Will the repose of nature assert it- 
self over this—or will art and cinematography reach a compromise, art’s 
final rictus? This is not about more, but also not about less than art itself. 
There remains the question of whether the contemporary world even can 
enter into aesthetic form. Perhaps, in that there remains the representa- 
tional form of film.>® 


Although he posed his conclusion as a question, Hausenstein seemed to sur- 
mise that art is no longer possible in a world in which there are no longer 


capacity for seeing. The camera is but one example of this type of “vision machine,” and 
Virilio points to the fact that critically acclaimed photographers like Edward Steichen and 
filmmakers like John Ford and Jean Renoir all served as wartime aerial photographers. See 
Paul Virilio, The Vision Machine, translated by Julie Rose (Bloomington and Indianapolis: 
Indiana University Press; London: British Film Institute Press, 1994). 

54 For an overview of the economic conditions that shaped the consolidation of capitalist 
structures in Germany during the Weimar Republic, see Theo Balderston, Economics and 
Politics in the Weimar Republic (Cambridge, U.K.: Cambridge University Press, 2002). 

55 “Es handelt sich heute um mehr als Expressionismus oder eine andre Richtung. Es 
handelt sich heute auch um Kino oder Kunst. Der Expressionismus hat in seinen letzten 
Geschwindigkeiten, Zuckungen, Krümmungen schon die gehackten und flachen Profile 
der Kinematographie. Wird die Ruhe der Natur dagegen aufkommen—oder wird die 
Kunst mit der Kinematographie einen Kompromiß schließen, der eine letzte Grimasse 
bedeutet? Es geht nicht um mehr, aber auch nicht um weniger also um die Kunst. Es 
bleibt aber selbst die Frage, ob gegenwärtige Welt überhaupt noch in die Form der Kunst 
eingehn kann. Vielleicht, daß es für sie in der Tat nur noch die Darstellungsform der 
Verfilmung gibt,’ Hausenstein, Augenblick, 42. 
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things, but substitutes for things. Art, which was grounded in the tension be- 
tween its status as representation and the abstract ideas and material world to 
which it alluded, was no longer relevant in the thing-less world. Hausenstein 
concluded that the only adequate way of expressing this world of surrogates 
was in the popular medium of film. Film, with its abilities to present moving 
images as if they were taken directly from the world of the living and to splice 
together unconnected images into an apparently seamless whole, reflected 
the simulation of life that existence in the thing-less world of surrogates had 
become. It was, therefore, no accident, he would perhaps have argued, that the 
form of Expressionism that became most popular and internationally famous 
was Expressionist film. While Expressionist art had been declared to be atan 
end, or dead, Expressionism found a vibrant afterlife in ephemeral forms such 
as advertising and popular film. 


3 Undead Expressionism: Expressionism in Advertising and Film 
during the Weimar Republic 


Attacked as spiritually empty and politically ineffective, Expressionism after 
1920 was dismissed by its critics as “merely” decorative. Worringer, Hausenstein, 
and Edschmid were only three among many who felt that Expressionism had 
failed as serious art, and that it had betrayed its spiritual foundation and its 
aesthetic purity. For more leftist critics, the failed attempts to merge the vital 
energies and metaphysical longings of Expressionism with the revolutionary 
political currents of the initial post-war period had done nothing but dem- 
onstrate the irrelevance of this “bourgeois” art in the struggle against the op- 
pression of the proletariat. Left instrumentalized yet politically useless, and 
without its metaphysical essence, post-war Expressionism was no longer style 
in its unifying sense. It was regarded as having become stylized, detachable 
from the continuum of history and tradition, and bound only to the fleeting 
moment. In this state, Expressionism was a fashion, a sign of the new and in- 
teresting, and like any fashion, it was doomed to obsolescence. Yet, for a brief 
period, Expressionism had advocates who embraced it precisely for its trans- 
ferable, decorative qualities, and among those who were the first to do so were 
advertising professionals. Advertising helped to popularize Expressionism as 
a modern “look,” and Expressionism, in turn, helped to promote various prod- 


» a 


ucts, locales, and events as “fashionable,” “modern,” and perhaps even a bit 
radical. 
While advertisers had begun to regard Expressionism as a potentially use- 


ful style for advertising since the war, it was only during the 1920s that they 
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began to employ it with notable frequency.?® Just as the former advocates of 
Expressionism outlined in copious and eloquent detail the dimensions of their 
disappointments, advertising theorists produced sophisticated analyses of 
why and how Expressionism was useful for their purposes. They closely moni- 
tored developments in contemporary art in order to clarify how and when it 
would be advisable to use “Expressionist advertising designs” to promote vari- 
ous products.>” 

These discussions were part of a wider, increasingly professionalized ad- 
vertising discourse. As advertising consolidated as a profession, as a course 
of academic study, and as a key factor driving the market economy, German 
advertising began slowly to become more “scientific.” The primarily aesthetic 
discussions of visual forms of advertising that characterized the pre-war analy- 
ses of posters were replaced by considerations of the impact that various forms 
of advertising had on markets, consumers, and individual businesses. And the 
notions of “advertising culture” and the “poster artist” were replaced by graphic 
design, commercial art, the commercial artist, and advertising agencies that 
were based on American models. Economists and business owners highlighted 
the necessity of advertising for any successful enterprise, and turned increas- 
ingly to American strategies for market research, marketing, and the design of 
entire campaigns.°® Advertising and the analyses that proliferated around it 
developed in relation to the widespread interest in mass psychology and sci- 
entific analyses of the propaganda campaigns of the recent war.°? At the same 
time, the German public, having just experienced the deliberate and steady 
domestic propaganda during the war and the flurry of political campaigning 
following the establishment of the Weimar Republic, had become accustomed 
to advertising. While organizations devoted to the preservation of cultural 
heritage (Heimatschutz) continued their vigorous efforts to severely limit the 


56 See discussion of Werner Marholz in Chapter Four. 

57 See, for example, Robert Hösel, “Expressionistische Reklameentwiirfe,” in Seidels Reklame 
6, no. 3/4 (February 1921): 37-39. 

58 Ina chapter pithily titled “Corporate Advertising: How the Science of Publicity Subvert- 
ed the Art of Commerce,” Victoria de Grazia traces the spread of American “scientific” 
approaches to advertising—and the resulting decline in aesthetically based understand- 
ings of ads—in Europe during the interwar period, Irresistible Empire: America’s Advance 
through 2oth-Century Europe (Cambridge, MA and London: The Belknap Press of Harvard 
University Press, 2005), 226-283. 

59 Corey Ross, “Visions of Prosperity: The Americanization of Advertising in Interwar 
Germany,” in Selling Modernity: Advertising in Twentieth-Century Germany, ed. 
Pamela E. Swett, S. Jonathan Wiesen, and Jonathan R. Zatlin (Durham and London: Duke 
University Press, 2007), 53. 
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amount of outdoor advertising permitted in public spaces well into the 1930s, 
business owners and consumers alike were increasingly likely to accept— with 
greater or lesser degrees of resignation—advertising as an inevitable, even 
useful element of the modern everyday.®° Given this greater acceptance of ad- 
vertising, the approaches that advertisers used in this more welcoming envi- 
ronment began to change as well. However, even as advertising experts were 
working to ground their profession in science, they continued to analyze their 
work frequently in aesthetic terms. Even during the interwar period, despite 
its increasing professionalization and rationalization, German advertising was 
still often discussed in relation to art. 

In the midst of the changes to their field, German advertising experts un- 
derstood that their work needed to keep pace with shifting professional and 
consumer demands, and that the “look” of their campaigns, including posters, 
needed to change in order to remain effective. While this pressure was not new, 
its ramifications were. The rationalization of advertising had produced a “cri- 
sis” of the poster and the aesthetic framework that had guided its production 
and reception for decades. Despite the fact that posters continued to be impor- 
tant to advertising campaigns, the dominance of the poster as the most com- 
pelling form of advertising in German public space dropped dramatically after 
the war. There was growing professional impatience with the well-established 
emphasis on visual impact and communicativeness at the expense of rational, 
verbal persuasion, and like Expressionism, the poster also experienced “crisis” 
and weakened legitimacy after the war.*! For example, the profession seemed 
to agree after the war that, definitively, the “era of the object poster [was] over,” 
as “Roddie” declared in an early 1921 issue of the advertising periodical Seidels 
Reklame.®2 


60 Dirk Reinhardt emphasizes that statistical information regarding attitudes toward 
advertising during the Weimar Republic is spotty and it is, therefore, difficult to draw 
definitive conclusions about Germans’ attitudes regarding advertising. What is certain is 
that the amount of advertising circulating in the public sphere increased as the types of 
advertising that people encountered diversified. Reinhardt, Von der Reklame zum Market- 
ing. Geschichte der Wirtschaftswerbung in Deutschland (Berlin: Akademie Verlag, 1993), 
370-386. 

61 The shift to the American approach of combining lengthy persuasive text with realistic 
depictions of products that conveyed how they could benefit consumers marginalized 
the older, aesthetic approach of using vivid visual imagery to seize viewers’ attention, 
leading to a “crisis of the poster,” de Grazia, 250-262. 

62 “Die Aera des Sachplakates ist vorüber,” Roddie, “Von der Berliner Litfaßsäule,” Seidels 
Reklame 6, no. 1/2 (January 1921) 5. “Roddie” is perhaps a pseudonym for the magazine's 
editor and frequent contributor, Robert Hésel. 
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We no longer want to see posters that show nothing but the object being 
promoted, even if it is presented in a good, nicely decorative format. 
Our sense for it has been dulled by the sturdy regularity of this category 
of poster. We demand of every new, effective poster a new sensation, a 
unique idea. In short, there must be something in its execution that does 
not only attract the fleeting glance, but that also really interests us. That 
can only happen today if it is not made according to a recipe.® 


Roddie argued that, in order for contemporary poster advertising to break free 
of the routinized look of the Sachplakat, it was necessary to invent designs 
that could do more than help consumers read posters hieroglyphically in order 
to equate specific makers with specific generic commodities.6* These new 
designs would need to attract consumers’ attention with novel and appealing 
compositions, and then retain that interest by presenting enough compelling 
textual material to keep viewers engaged to the point that they absorbed the 
messages that the posters were meant to communicate. 

As designers sought to create innovative alternatives to the object poster, 
they turned—as poster artists traditionally had—to sources outside the im- 
mediate realm of advertising, especially art, including its experimental forms. 
While earlier advertising designers had created work that took ideas from the 
world of fine art, their justifications for doing so differed dramatically from 
the explanations of the post-war advertisers. Early in the twentieth century, 
advertising advocates had argued for the cultural legitimacy of their work by 
attempting to demonstrate the proximity of advertising as a visual form to 
the fine arts, especially painting and drawing. After the war, advertising pro- 
fessionals no longer felt it necessary to justify their existence on purely cul- 
tural grounds. Thus, when they created advertisements that borrowed from 
the realm of fine art, they argued that this use was not to make their work 
more aesthetically valid, but to create a more compelling and effective visual 
statement. 


63 “Man will nicht mehr Plakate sehen, die nichts zeigen als den anzupresidenden Gegen- 
stand, wenn auch manchmal in recht dekorativer, guter Aufmachung. Das Gefiihl hier- 
für ist durch die starke Gleichmäßigkeit dieser Plakatkatergorie allmählig abgestumpft 
worden. Man verlangt von jedem neuen, wirkungsvollen Plakat ein neues Gefühl, eine 
eigene Idee. Kurz es muß in der Darstellung etwas liegen, das nicht nur den flüchtigen 
Blick anzieht, sondern auch wirklich interessiert. Das kann es heutzutage nur, wenn es 
nicht mehr nach einem Rezept behandelt wird,” Roddie, “Berliner Litfaßsäule,’ 5. Already 
before the war, the object poster was regarded as rather mundane. 

64 See Chapter Two. 
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For example, in an early 1921 article, Robert Hösel, the editor of and frequent 
contributor to Seidels Reklame, examined the relationship between Expres- 
sionism and advertising, and he argued strongly in favor of using Expressionist 
style in poster design. He asserted that, while advertising was certainly not an 
art form, no one could deny the fact that advertising had had a “stimulating” 
effect on art, particularly Expressionism, and he opened his discussion by 
pointing to the close formal affınity between Expressionism and poster design: 


The strong coloring of Expressionism, which does not achieve harmony 
as it does in Impressionism, but which places pure colors next to each 
other; the lavish, powerful arrangement of the picture that follows no 
limiting preordained scheme; the sharply angled perspectives that, in 
their exaggeration, match the reality of he who can see—all of this adds 
up to the characteristic features of Expressionism, which cannot deny its 
relationship with poster design.® 


In Hösel’s understanding of the history of Expressionism, art took from 
advertising. In his telling, the bright, artificial and starkly contrasting colors 
of posters, their flattened perspective and their visual inventiveness inspired 
Expressionist artists, who then adapted and exaggerated these qualities to make 
their art. While one of standard accusations that detractors of Expressionism 
had long used was that Expressionist art was “plakatenhaft,’ or “poster-like,” 
Hosel embraced the poster-like qualities of Expressionism, arguing that they 
were what made it visually important and effective.® 

However, Hösel did not attempt to equate Expressionism with poster 
design. He was careful to maintain the traditional aesthetic hierarchy, arguing 
that Expressionist artists were able to push the standard attributes of poster 
design into the realm of fine art: 


65 “Die starke Farbengebung des Expressionismus, die sich nicht wie beim Impressionismus 
zu Tönen harmonisiert, sondern reine Farben nebeneinanderstellt, die großzügige kraf- 
tige Anlage der Darstellung, die durch kein Schema gehemmt wird, die scharf gesehene 
Perspektive, die in ihrer Utriertheit fiir den, der sehen kann, doch die Wirklichkeit trifft, 
alles das sind charakteristische Ziige des Expressionismus, die ihre Verwandtschaft mit 
der Plakatmalerei nicht leugnen können,’ Hösel, “Expressionistische Reklameentwürfe,” 
Seidels Reklame 6, no. 3/4 (February 1921), 37. 

66 In his discussion, Hösel does not acknowledge the use of Expressionism in Werbedienst 
posters commissioned by the government during the revolutionary period at the end of 
World War ı. 
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Expressionism developed the technical stimulations of poster design 
further, raising them to the level of artistic form of expression. The 
Expressionist is able today to awaken sensations in the viewer ... like 
those that any genuine work of art triggers. In this regard, Expressionism 
supersedes advertising.®” 


For Hösel, Expressionism was superior to advertising. He acknowledges that 
Expressionist artists had recognized the communicative effectiveness of the 
poster's visual rhetoric—its “technical stimulations’—but what they commu- 
nicated enabled their work to transcend advertising and become art. Therefore. 
despite the formal similarities between Expressionist art and poster design, he 
argued, Expressionism had very different effects on viewers than a poster did. 

This did not mean, however, that Expressionism, as the outcome of the 
intensification of the technical properties of posters, could not easily be re- 
integrated back into poster design. But first, Hösel argued, in order for this 
reintegration to occur successfully, the spiritual elements of Expressionism 
needed to be de-emphasized: 


If Expressionism is meant to complete tasks in advertising, it needs to 
prepare itself for that. All the more so since, as we have said, Expression- 
ism cannot give up art, which is antithetical to advertising. For advertis- 
ing, the Expressionist must subordinate the spiritual that is embodied 
above all else in his art ... and in its place, bring more forcefully into the 
foreground the technical means of expression that ... were inspired by 
poster design in the first place ...68 


Hösel thus recommended that Expressionists do precisely what Hausenstein, 
Worringer, and Edschmid hated: he asserted that, in order for Expressionism 
to be useful for advertising purposes, it needed to be emptied of its spiritual 


67 “Diese technischen Anregungen der Plakatmalerei hat nun der Expressionismus weiter 
entwickelt und zur künstlerischen Ausdrucksform gesteigert. Der Expressionist vermag 
heute damit Empfindungen beim Beschauer zu erwecken ... wie sie jedes echte Kunst- 
werk auslöst. Und damit ist der Expressionismus über die Reklame hinausgewachsen,’ 
Hösel, “Expressionistische Reklameentwürfe,’ 37. 

68 “Soll der Expressionismus in der Reklame Aufgaben erfüllen, so muß er sich besonders 
darauf einstellen. Umsomehr als er die Kunst, die, wie gesagt, der Reklame wesensfremd 
ist, meist nicht ganz aufgeben kann. Der Expressionist muß bei den Werbearbeiten 
das Geistige, das in erster Linie die Kunst in seinen Werken verkörpert ... zurückstel- 
len und dafür die technischen Ausdrucksmittel, die ja eben ... von der Plakatmalerei 
angeregt wurden, stärker in den Vordergrund bringen,” Hösel, “Expressionistische 
Reklameentwürfe, 37. 
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content and reduced to pure, or even intensified formal properties. Having 
been pared down to its formal characteristics, an Expressionist style in ad- 
vertising was not authentic Expressionism despite the fact that it looked 
Expressionist. What the advertising artist made was not art, but something art- 
like, a stylized incarnation of Expressionist style, and this also applied to any- 
thing that an Expressionist artist made in service of commercial advertising. 

Hösel argued further that, when an Expressionist artist wanted to create an 
advertisement, he had to restrain his artistic fantasy: “The fact that his design 
is meant to promote some object makes it self-evident that he cannot act free- 
ly according to his artistic impulses.”69 Here, Hösel, makes an assertion that 
observers of the relationship between art and advertising had been making 
for many years. During the 1920s, however, what differentiated the artist who 
worked in advertising from the fine artist was clarified and systematized, pro- 
viding the foundations of what would come to define the graphic designer. 
While the individual creativity of the graphic designer was valued in the pro- 
fessional world of advertising, the designer was expected to prioritize the inter- 
ests of the enterprise being advertised over personal visions. What is striking in 
Hösel’s argument is that he seems to assume that the use of Expressionist style 
transforms an artist into an Expressionist. However, for him, there seem to be 
two types of Expressionist—one who is a spiritually-oriented fine artist and 
one who is a practical advertising professional. The result then is a division of 
Expressionism into Expressionism as art and Expressionism as an eye-catching 
commercial style. 

Hösel did not focus only on the Expressionism and the Expressionist art- 
ist in his discussion; he also addressed the issue of the audience. Arguing 
that the audience had to be the first consideration in any design approach, 
Hösel concluded that some products were more suited for promotion using an 
Expressionist style than others. Given the fine art dimensions of Expressionism, 
he believed that it was best suited to posters for “modern art exhibitions,” 
particularly since it was likely that the potential audience for such shows 
would already be prepared to look carefully at visually challenging material.” 
Given the need to appeal to such viewers, an Expressionist poster might even 
attain the status of art: 


69 “Die Tatsache, daß sein Entwurf für irgendeinen Gegenstand werben soll, macht es selbst- 
verständlich, daß er seine künstlerischen Gedanken nicht frei ausleben darf,” Hösel, 
“Expressionistische Reklameentwiirfe,” 37. 

70 Here Hösel follows precedent, as it was not uncommon for critics, for example, Paul 
Westheim, to argue for the use of “art” to advertise art exhibitions. See Chapter Three. 
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FIGURE 58 

Cesar Klein, poster for Cesar Klein 
exhibition, Fritz Gurlitt, Berlin, c. 1920, 
lithograph, 72.0 x 47.3 cm 





We can attribute to the visitors [of a modern art exhibition] a specific 
ability and desire to see so that even an advertisement in which the 
Expressionist character is so strongly pronounced that it reaches the level 
of art would not be misplaced.” 


As an example of an Expressionist poster for an Expressionist art exhibition, 
Hösel offers an advertisement that the artist César Klein designed for an exhi- 
bition of his work (Fig. 58). 

Klein, a member of the Novembergruppe and the Arbeitsrat fiir Kunst, was 
a well-known late Expressionist. He had designed posters for the Werbedienst, 
and he created stained glass windows and mosaics for many public buildings, 
served on the executive committee of the post-war Werkbund, and taught as 
an instructor for the school affiliated with the applied arts museum in Berlin. 
Before the war, Klein had become very interested in Cubism, and he combined 


71 “Man kann den Besuchern einer solchen Veranstaltung ein gewisses Sehenkönnen und 
Sehenwollen zutrauen, so daß die angewendete Reklame nicht verfehlt ist, wenn sich in 
ihr der expressionistische Charakter so stark ausprägt, daß er sogar bis zur Kunst heran- 
reicht,” Hösel, “Expressionistische Reklameentwürfe,’ 38. 
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Cubist fracturing of perspective and volume with an approach to color and 
form shaped by his training as a designer of stained glass windows and mo- 
saics. The poster he designed for the 1920 solo exhibition of his art, with its 
sharply angled lines of text and its fragmented bodily forms that are rhythmi- 
cally punctuated by jagged lines and slashes of color, provides viewers with a 
condensed overview of his work. 

Hösel’s discussion of Klein’s poster emphasizes its artistic qualities, and he 
concentrates so centrally on describing its aesthetic force that he seems to as- 
sume the role of effusive art critic rather than insightful advertising expert: 


[This poster] is the work of a mature, interesting artist who understands 
our times, who is able to render his impressions and sensations to curi- 
ously engrossing effect, and whose naturally great talent is shown to its 
advantage in Expressionism. The life in each line, the pure perception, 
the vehemence and force of the composition and drawing, the extraor- 
dinary painterly oppositions that are grandly juxtaposed, the impressive 
simplicity and, with it, the refined understanding of the use of graphic 
techniques make this design an outstanding achievement.’? 


For Hösel, the ratio of art to advertising in this exhibition poser tilted decid- 
edly toward art. He seems to argue that Klein was able to “act freely according 
to his artistic impulses” in this design since the poster depicted his personal 
style rather than a random impersonal object. Despite the fact that the poster 
promoted an exhibition of Klein’s works, Hösel works to distance the show, 
its works, and its advertisement from the world of commerce; instead, he fo- 
cuses on this poster as a work of art in itself, a realization of the careful ratio 
of the aesthetic to the commercial that secures its fine art status. While Hösel 
made no overt reference to trademarks or brands, his review describes what 
is effectively an artistic Sachplakat for Klein’s exhibition and art work: in the 
poster, Klein’s name functions as the trademark for his specific instance of 
Expressionist art, a sample of which is presented in the poster.” 


72 “Es ist die Arbeit eines reifen, interessanten Kiinstlers, der unsere Zeit versteht, der seine 
Eindriicke und Empfindungen in einer eigenartig packenden Wirkung wiederzugeben 
vermag, und dessen große natürliche Begabung ausgezeichnet im Expressionismus zur 
Geltung kommt. Das Leben in jeder Linie, die reine Auffassung, die Wucht und die Kraft 
in Anlage und Zeichnung, die ungeheuren malerischen Gegensätze, die prachtvoll auf- 
einander eingestellt sind, die imponierende Einfachheit und dabei das feine Verständnis 
für die Verwendung der zeichnerischen Technik, machen diesen Entwurf zu einer hervor- 
ragenden Leistung,’ Hösel, “Expressionistische Reklameentwürfe,” 38. 

73 See Chapter Three for Brücke posters as object posters. 
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Unlike Roddie, Hésel did not believe that the era of the Sachplakat was com- 
pletely over. He argued that there were ways the staid formula could be up- 
dated, and he believed that incorporating Expressionism into a design was one 
effective way of “modernizing” it. As an example, he presented a 1920 poster 
that Albert Fuß designed for Caplanos cigarettes as a significant instance of this 
modern object poster: “It represents a Sachplakat translated into the modern.“4 
Fuf’s design is simple yet animated. It contains an ash tray, a cigarette pack, 
cigarettes, the name of the brand—essential ingredients for a Sachplakat ad- 
vertising cigarettes—yet he enlivens their depiction by incorporating elements 
of Cubism and Expressionism. Unlike the traditional object poster that pre- 
sented only commodity and brand name as a unit, Fuß’s design presents not 
just a named product but actions involving the use of the product. Accordingly, 
he shows viewers more than mere cigarettes. Adapting the Cubist depiction 
of multiple points of view of an object, Fuß shows two views of one cigarette, 
presenting a single cigarette as two intersecting cigarettes, fractured in space 
and time. This depiction evokes the actions of taking a cigarette from the 
pack and placing a burning cigarette in an ash tray. Fuß thus shows the product 
in use and in motion. The single cigarette seems to move—it is shown as both a 
vertical cigarette drawn from the distinctively colored orange and yellow pack, 
and then asa diagonally placed cigarette with its ashy tip placed in the circular 
ashtray. The flattened perspective and the positioning of all the represented 
objects on the same frontally directed plane derives from both Expressionist 
and Cubist work. Further, it seems that the primal forces that were meant to 
animate Expressionist art are literalized and placed in the service of “animat- 
ing” the cigarette in this poster. 

Hösel’s analysis of Fuß’s design cites the integration of approaches drawn 
from experimental art as key to the designer’s ability to update the object 
poster: 


Despite [the poster's] undoubtedly Expressionist conception ...—the 
singularly stylized depiction of an ash tray, the overlapping cigarettes, 
and the shadows that are suggested by the soft, fine dusting effect—the 
advertising character outweighs the art in this design.... The poster is 


74 “Esstellt ein ins Moderne übersetztes Sachplakat dar, und in dieser Formgebung liegt sein 
Wert,’ Hösel, “Expressionistische Reklameentwiirfe,” 38. A reproduction of Fuß’s poster 
can be found as an illustration in W.S. Crawford, “The Poster,’ Gebrauchsgraphik 2, no. 5 
(1925): 19, http://design.illustrierte-presse.de /die-zeitschrift/werkansicht/dlf/157325/21/. 
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presented in a way that even average viewers know what it is about, and 
will feel drawn to the pleasant depiction and good poster colors.”° 


By drawing from modern art, Hösel argued, Fuß was able to create an object 
poster that did more than the classic Sachplakat. Whereas the older version 
presented maker and object synthesized as an ideal commodity, Fuf’s up- 
dated version synthesized maker (Caplanos), and object (cigarettes) into an 
ideal commodified activity, smoking Caplanos cigarettes. This modern object 
poster thus instructs viewers to do more than equate cigarettes with the name 
Caplanos. It informs them that smoking Caplanos cigarettes is the modern ac- 
tivity to perform. Fuf was able to present movement and action by incorpo- 
rating techniques found in modernist art. Despite the strikingly experimental 
approach Fuß took to depicting the cigarettes being promoted, Hösel claimed 
that the entire design could appeal to the “average public.” For Hösel, Fuß was 
able to counter the advanced artistic composition of the poster with striking 
colors and a pleasing overall form, elements that could make it agreeable to 
most viewers. In this regard, then, Fuß’s design stays safely within the realm 
of advertising, despite the stylistic features that it borrows from the realm of 
experimental art. 

In his analysis of Expressionism in advertising, Hésel offers a fairly idio- 
syncratic definition of Expressionism. For him, Expressionism is grounded in 
advertising, and it can develop in one of two directions—either it is imbued 
with great aesthetic and spiritual intentions and therefore is art, or it is de- 
signed to promote sales and is therefore advertising. Because of its foundations 
in poster design, he positions it as a type of art that is firmly grounded in an 
age of mechanical reproducibility, a form that lends itself well to the artificial 
colors of modern chemistry and the technologically advanced manufacturing 
processes that inexpensively and efficiently yield multiple copies.’6 He defined 


75 “Trotz der unzweifelhaft expressionistischen Auffassung ...—die eigenartig stili- 
sierte Wiedergabe des Aschenbechers, die sich kreuzenden Zigaretten und die durch 
zarte und feine Bestaubung angedeuteten Schatten— überwiegt der Reklamecharakter 
das Künstlerische in diesem Entwurf... Die Affiche ist so gehalten, daß auch ein 
Durchschnittspublikum weiß, worum es sich handelt, und durch die angenehme 
Darstellung und guten Plakatfarben angezogen wird,’ Hösel, “Expressionistische 
Reklameentwiirfe,” 38. 

76 See my Introduction for a discussion of Walter Benjamin’s “The Work of Art in the Age of 
Its Mechanical Reproducibility” (second version, 1933-36), in “The Work of Art in the Age 
of Its Mechanical Reproducibility” and Other Writings on Media, ed. Michael W. Jennings, 
Brigid Doherty, and Thomas Y. Levin (Cambridge, MA: Belknap Press, 2008), 19-55. 
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FIGURE 59 

Theodor Paul Etbauer, 
poster for artists’ 

ball, “Schwarz-Weiss- 
Redoute,” c. 1920, 
lithograph 





Expressionism as a distinctive, yet ultimately repeatable and transferrable style 
that could easily be quoted, appropriated, and synthesized with other stylistic 
citations to create an appealing, utilitarian message of selling. 

While Hösel’s neatly reductive understanding of Expressionism as advertis- 
ing without the art and the spiritual element was idiosyncratic and not likely 
to have been shared by many other observers, his claim that Expressionism 
was a type of modern art that lent itself well to advertising seems to have 
been shared by many advertising practitioners. Expressionist-looking adver- 
tisements appeared frequently after the war and throughout the early 1920s, 
inspiring critical commentaries like Hösel’s. Most posters that drew from 
Expressionism advertised cultural events, such as art exhibitions, expos, con- 
certs, and dance or theater performances, for example, Theodor Paul Etbauer’s 
1920 poster for an artists’ ball (Fig. 59);”” when Expressionism was used in ad- 
vertisements for specific products, it was usually for luxury goods rather than 
everyday items, as in Walter Kampmann’s poster for a perfume manufacturer 
(Fig. 60). Despite the differences in the particular event or product being 
promoted, each of these posters used a visual idiom that had come to signal 
“Expressionism” and, therefore, new-ness and modern-ness. The Expressionist 
technique in the posters by Etbauer and Kampmann is primarily figurative, 
but the approach to figuration is highly abstracted, refracting human body 


77 Albert Fuß's poster advertising the Third International Frankfurt Fair (1920) is another 
example of a design that incorporates Expressionist stylistic devices. An image of this 
poster can be found on the website of the International Advertising and Design Database 
at https://iaddb.org/posters-advertisements. 
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FIGURE 60 Walter Kampmann, poster for Dr. R. Morisse & Co., “Factory of Finest Perfumes,’ 
1919, lithograph. Printer: Gebr. Jänecke, Hannover, Germany 
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parts into angular, even crystalline forms viewed from dramatic angles. Space 
is flattened, and depth is, for the most part, eliminated, yet it persists in the 
careful juxtapositioning of variously sized objects and the use of contrasting 
colors. Restless movement characterizes each of these posters, as their angular 
composition, animating approach to lettering, and asymmetrical placement of 
the various elements of each composition resist any restful, balanced stability. 

While advertising professionals like Hösel embraced Expressionism in ad- 
vertising, they also carefully policed what was and what was not legitimately 
declared to be an Expressionist poster. For example, in a 1921 article in Seidels 
Reklame, Roddie dismisses other critics’ characterizations of the style of two 
recent posters for Pelikan products as “Expressionism”: “... the two new designs 
for Pelikan Ink are indeed modern, but not Expressionist, although there may 
be the ignorant and the ill-intentioned who dismiss this type of poster design 
with the word ‘Expressionism’.”’* And in another 1921 discussion, “Lavoby” de- 
nounces a Lübeck pastor who wrote in to a local newspaper to complain that 
a poster designed by Alfred Mahlau for the 1921 Nordic Week in Lübeck looked 
like a “bloody hedgehog” and that the overall look of it was “Expressionist.””9 
In both articles, these critics fend off attacks against “modern”-looking post- 
ers launched by detractors who decry the putative Expressionist style of their 
designs. Neither critic points to specific elements that may have attracted the 
Expressionist label, but in their respective defenses of the posters as “modern,” 
they reveal the extent to which “modern” and “Expressionist” had become syn- 
onymous for the advertisement-consuming German public. 

Given the level of interest in the use of Expressionism in advertising, it is not 
surprising that poster designers would also lend their voices to the discussion. 
One such designer was Ferdy Horrmeyer. Horrmeyer was himself understood 
as a designer of Expressionist posters, and in a 1921 article in which he takes up 
the topic of “Expressionism and Advertising,’ he rehearses many of the same 
arguments that others had made. Nevertheless, he attempts to redirect the 


78  “... die beiden neuen Entwürfe für die Pelikantinte [sind] zwar modern, aber nicht expres- 
sionistisch, obwohl es Unwissende und Böswillige geben mag, die diese Art Plakatmalerei 
mit dem Wort ‘Expressionismus’ abtun,’ Roddie, “Zwei neue Günther Wagner-Plakate,” 
Seidels Reklame 6, no. 15/16 (August 1921), 255. The posters to which he refers are Carl 
Schulpig’s 1921 design for Pelikan paint and paint boxes and August Sigrist’s 1921 design 
for Pelikan paints. 

Pelikan was known as a company that advertised its wares using promotional materi- 
als, especially posters, designed by leading artists, including avant-garde artists such as 
Kurt Schwitters and El Lissitsky. For a history of the Pelikan brand and its advertising 
graphics, see Dietmar Schafer, Pelikan—The Brand, trans. Anthony Mellor-Stapelberg 
(Hannover: Leuenhagen & Paris, 2013). 
79  Lavoby, “Zwei voreilig verurteilte Plakate,’ Seidels Reklame 6, no. 13/14 (July, 1921), 215. 
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direction of these discussions: “So much has been written and said about the 
relative value of artistic advertising that we have almost forgotten the practi- 
cal side of it all. Do we really still need to argue to excess about whether or 
not Expressionism is appropriate?”®° Arguing from a “practical” perspective, 
Horrmeyer asserts that the use of Expressionist stylistic features in advertis- 
ing is acceptable, and he justifies this functional approach by reasserting the 
metaphysical primacy of Expressionist art. 


As a pure concept, Expressionism ... (even if at the moment it is strongly 
theoretical and experimental) is a spiritual matter that can never allow 
itself to be pressed into commercial form. 

The great difference between fine and applied art (and advertising 
is applied art, despite opinions to the contrary) is the fact that this spiri- 
tuality (Geistigkeit), which is a perspective and a sensibility, is primary in 
a work of art and of only secondary importance in an advertisement.®! 


According to this definition, Expressionism seems to be in no way transfer- 
rable to advertising. The metaphysically oriented perspective of the artist and 
the spiritual essence of Expressionist art seem to ensure that it will remain a 
form of pure art, not applied art, and that it will resist any efforts to adapt it for 
pedestrian purposes. 

Yet, despite the fact that Horrmeyer asserts that Expressionism “as a pure 
concept” that cannot serve a commercial purpose, he acknowledges the pos- 
sibility of less pure manifestations of Expressionism, arguing that, while the 
spiritual is not a primary purpose for advertisements, it is, nevertheless, of 
“secondary importance” for them. Pure Expressionism thus remains art, while 
the less pristine forms can be placed in the service of specific functions. Thus, 
Horrmeyer argues, when encountering posters that have an Expressionist ap- 
pearance, it is important to evaluate them to ascertain if they are primarily 


80 “Über den relativen Wert der künstlerischen Reklame ist schon soviel geschrieben und 
gesprochen worden, daß wir darüber fast die praktische Seite vergessen haben. Sollen 
wir nun zum Überfluß auch noch darüber streiten, ob der Expressionismus berechtigt 
ist oder nicht?” Ferdy Horrmeyer, “Expressionismus und Reklame,” Das Plakat ı2, No. 3 
(March 1921), 139. 

8ı “Expressionismus ... (wenn auch z.Z. stark theoretisierend und experimentierend), ist als 
reiner abstrakter Begriff eine Geistigkeit, die sich niemals in kaufmännischen Formen 
zwingen lassen wird. 

“Der große Unterschied zwischen freier und angewandter Kunst (und eine Werbearbeit 
ist angewandte Kunst, trotz mancher geteiligter Meinung) besteht darin, daß diese Geis- 
tigkeit, die Anschauung und Gesinnung ist, beim Kunstwerk primäre, bei Werbesachen 
aber sekundäre Bedeutung hat,’ Horrmeyer, “Expressionismus und Reklame,” 139-140. 
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or secondarily spiritual, that is, whether or not they have integrated only for- 
mal properties that enable them to appear to be Expressionist: “If today some 
work that appears to be Expressionist passes through our hands, we must ex- 
amine precisely whether the creator adopted the artistic merely in purely for- 
mal terms, whether he simply adopted only the technical mannerisms of the 
Expressionist artists.’®? 

Just how easily a poster artist can adapt Expressionism for his purposes be- 
comes clear when Horrmeyer declares, “With a few tricks you can even take an 
object poster and, without changing the main forms, make a poster that, to the 
layperson appears—and the operative word is ‘appears’—to be Expressionist.”®? 
However, ultimately, for Horrmeyer, it does not matter whether or not a viewer 
regards an advertisement as Expressionist. What does matter when evaluating 
a poster, he argues, is whether or not it communicates a message that trans- 
lates into sales: 


For the businessman, it does not matter if the [poster] artist’s sensibility 
or conception of form is evident in the poster or not; he seldom judges 
the poster on anything other than the success that it brings him, and if 
he didn't do this, all advertising, which is in the end meant to result in 
greater sales, would be pointless for him.$* 


In Horrmeyer’s understanding, a company that commissions a poster is not at 
all interested in whether or not a viewer perceives the design of one of its ads 
to be authentic Expressionism, Expressionistically styled, or otherwise artistic. 
Sales do not depend on such impacts. For the businessman, a good poster is 
one that successfully draws attention to his company and sells its products. 

Horrmeyer was also a member of the Werkbund, and he concludes his ar- 
gument by emphasizing that an advertisement should be only of the highest 
quality: 


82 “Wenn uns heute manche Arbeit unter die Finger kommt, die expressionistisch erscheint, 
so haben wir doch genau zu untersuchen, ob der Verfasser nicht nur im Formalen das 
Artistische, die technischen Angewohnheiten der expressionistischen Maler angenom- 
men hat,’ Horrmeyer, “Expressionismus und Reklame,’ 140. 

83 “Mit einigen Kniffen kann man sogar aus einem Sachplakat, ohne die Hauptformen zu 
verändern, ein für den Laien expressionistisch erscheinendes wohl bemerkt: erscheinendes 
Plakat machen,’ Horrmeyer, “Expressionismus und Reklame,” 140; emphasis in original. 

84  “... denn dem Kaufmann ist es meistens ganz gleichgültig, ob die Gesinnung, die Formvor- 
stellung des Künstlers aus dem Plakat ersichtlich ist oder nicht, er wird das Plakat selten 
anders als nach dem Erfolg beurteilen, den er davon hat; tate er es nicht, so wäre die ganze 
Reklame, die doch letzten Endes zur besseren Absatz seiner Waren unternommen wurde, 
für ihn zwecklos,” Horrmeyer, “Expressionismus und Reklame,’ 140. 
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You cant evaluate advertising art in terms of whether it is three- 
dimensional or two-dimensional, whether it is abstract or concrete, 
whether it is Expressionistic or objective. But you can always demand 
from an ad what we demand from every factory product and from every 
craftsman—the highest quality.®° 


Horrmeyer ultimately argues in favor of using Expressionist stylistic tech- 
niques in posters, as long as this use helps the overall design achieve its goal 
of effective communication. He provides little guidance, however, for how an 
artist would best go about successfully appropriating Expressionism for use 
in advertising. He relies instead on advocating the nebulous, seemingly self- 
evident notion of “quality,” which, for the Werkbund, meant adherence to high 
standards of design and manufacture. 

In general, the advertising professionals who took up the issue of Expres- 
sionism in advertising left intact the understandings of Expressionism that 
art historians, such as Hausenstein and Worringer, and others writing from 
the perspective of fine art had formulated. Contributors to the discussion like 
Horrmeyer and Hösel upheld one of the most conservative ideals about art— 
that the artist’s genius, which guides intention and sensibility, underwrites the 
authority of art. At the same time, however, they undermined the integrity of 
art as a unified form by asserting that the look of art can be appropriated and 
used in a way that appears authentic but, due to its practical function, is dif- 
ferent from the artist's work and its impalpable intention. Expressionism in 
advertising revealed that Expressionism as art had become the same as any 
other commodity in the post-war marketplace. Readily adaptable for a variety 
of practical uses, Expressionism entered into the stream of commodities as a 
detachable style that acquired meaning and value through its circulation as 
a sign of the new and different. The brands of cigarettes and inks, and the per- 
formances and exhibitions that were promoted with posters that incorporated 
the Expressionist look all acquired the sheen of the progressive, the new, 
and the distinctively modern. 

Of course, this Expressionist look did not spread only to advertising. It also 
could be found in everything from packaging to the interiors of restaurants, 
clubs, and hotel lobbies.8% Perhaps most prominently visible, especially in the 


85  “Reklamekunst dürfen Sie nicht danach bewerten, ob sie dreidimensional oder zweidi- 
mensional ist, ob abstrakt oder konkret, ob expressionistisch oder sachlich, immer aber 
werden Sie von einer Werbearbeit verlangen können, was auch wir von jedem Fabriker- 
zeugnis, von jedem Handwerker fordern und erwarten: Höchste Leistung!” Horrmeyer, 
“Expressionismus und Reklame,” 142. 

86 See Weinstein, End of Expressionism, 219-244. 
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eyes of subsequent scholars throughout the twentieth century, was the migra- 
tion of Expressionism into film. Yet the use of Expressionist stylistic elements 
in film remained relatively rare in relation to the high volume of films that 
were produced and shown in Germany during the 1920s.8” Despite the diffu- 
sion of Expressionism across the visual landscape of post-war Germany, the 
most frequent usage of Expressionist stylization stayed within the realm of 
advertising, particularly posters. And as poster advertising kept pace with the 
rising popularity of cinema-going as mass entertainment, the Expressionist 
look began appearing in film posters as well. Soon, in fact, film posters became 
one of the most likely opportunities for viewers to encounter Expressionist 
styles. 

Film posters were widely heralded as contributing to the wild popularity of 
film as amedium, a notion that seems to have been repeated so frequently that 
it quickly became a cliché. Already by 1916, the critic Ernst Collin could write: 
“That cinema and poster are closely linked, that actually the highly praised 
and often scorned ‘triumphal march of cinema’ could not have been at all con- 
ceivable without that tremendous, colorfully printed piece of paper known as 
the poster is a platitude.”88 After the war, the film poster continued to be a 
prominent form of advertising for new films, but it was now just one of many 
elements of a new, comprehensive approach to the promotion of cinema-go- 
ing as a leisure activity. In the 1920s, especially in large cities like Berlin, cine- 
ma-goers were treated to elaborate programming that framed the actual film. 
Stage shows featuring acrobats, dancers, skits, even boxing, were regular fea- 
tures of the cinema experience through the late 1920s, and these lavish events 
were promoted with electric signs, photographs of stars, illustrated brochures, 
newspaper advertisements, and, of course, posters.®9 


87 While many assessments of Weimar-era German cinematic output have tended to 
categorize the films as more or less generalizably “Expressionist,” specialized scholars 
continue their efforts to narrow the roster of films that can qualify as such. Some have 
pared their lists down to just one film, Robert Wiene’s Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari of 1920. 
This reassessment of the Expressionist film canon can be understood as revisions of the 
impact of two foundational and still-potent analyses of German silent cinema, under- 
stood as Expressionist film: Siegfried Kracauer, From Caligari to Hitler: A Psychological His- 
tory of the German Film (Princeton, NJ: Princeton University Press, 1947) and Lotte Eisner, 
Lécran demoniaque. Influence de Max Reinhardt et de l’expressionisme (Paris: A. Bonne, 
1952). 

88 “Daß Kino und Plakat eng zusammenhängen, daß überhaupt der vielgerühmte und viel- 
geschmähte ‘Siegeszug des Kinos’ ohne das grossmächtige, buntbedruckte Stück Papier, 
Plakat genannt, gar nicht denkbar wäre, ist eine Binsenwahrheit ...,” Ernst Collin, “Film- 
reklame und Reklamefilm,” Das Plakat 7, no. 5/6 (September/November 1916), 236. 

89 Meret Ernst, “Regie der Verführung. Vortechnischer Bildstil im expressiven Stummfilm- 
plakat,” in Das Filmplakat, ed. Wolfgang Beilenhoff and Martin Heller (Zurich, Berlin, New 
York: Scalo Verlag, 1995), 66. 
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Many observers continued to believe, however, that posters were the most 
effective means of making the public aware of new films, and after the war, 
film posters were among the most frequently displayed types of poster.?° The 
impact of the poster was anchored in its ability to provide, primarily through 
visual means, a sense of a film’s content. In a handbook for film posters pro- 
duced in the mid-1920s, Paul Davidson argues that film is best advertised with a 
medium that can instantly provide viewers with a clear idea of what to expect 
from the film: 


Since the product that it advertises operates primarily visually, the film 
poster is able to present in more or less complete form a cross-section of 
all the pictures shown in the entire film; in this way it can provide most 
readily the contours of the film’s overall character.?! 


As a medium that is designed to convey information visually to distracted pass- 
ersby, the poster is perhaps better equipped than all the other forms of film 
advertising to communicate the essence of a movie. Davidson understands the 
imagery of the film poster as the condensation of all the visual material in a 
film, providing viewers with what is effectively a visual synopsis of the film’s 
plot, characters, and themes. However, as Davidson clarifies, the truly skillfully 
designed film poster does not surrender too much information about a movie; 
it is meant to arouse curiosity, drawing viewers into the cinema “not only with 
what it shows but, perhaps more importantly, with what it withholds.””? 
Herbert Tannenbaum, one of the first film theoreticians in Germany, also 
believed that the fact that both film and poster were visual media meant that 
the poster was the best way to advertise a film, but he delineated in greater 
detail than Davidson the extent of the similarity between film and poster.?3 
Tannenbaum argued that both media operated similarly visually: 


go _ Seidels Reklame editor Robert Hésel regarded film posters as a relief from the explosion of 
what he calls “kitsch” Freikorps and anti-Bolshevist political posters that covered Berlin 
in 1919, “Die Plakate von heute,” Seidels Reklame 4, no. 1 (1 June 1919), 7. 

g1 “Das Filmplakat kann, da das Produkt, das es anpreist, in erster Linie bildlich wirkt, in 
mehr oder weniger vollendeter Form einen Querschnitt aus der Summe der im Film 
gezeigten Bilder darstellen und so am ehesten einen Charakterumriß des Werkes geben.” 
Paul Davidson, “Das Plakat,’ in Leitfaden für Film-Reklame, ed. Fr. K. Koetshau (Berlin: 
Werkkunst Fr. K. Koetschau, 1924), n.p. 

g2 =“... das Plakat ‘zieht’ nicht nur durch das was es zeigt, sondern mehr vielleicht noch durch 
das, was es verschweigt.” Davidson, Leitfaden, n.p. 

93 Sabine Hake, The Cinema’s Third Machine: Writing on Film in Germany 1907-1933 (Lincoln, 
NE and London: University of Nebraska Press, 1993), 78. 
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At the level of inner essence, film and posters share a strong bond. Like 
the poster, film condenses all things and events into a highly effective, 
monumental and original formula by means of a certain exaggeration 
and concentrated, often grotesque intensification of depicted forms. 
With the help of a deliberate, formal roughness, cinema and posters fol- 
low a mandate to seize the gaze of viewers instantly and to impress their 
will upon those viewers decisively.9* 


For Tannenbaum, both film and poster are highly concentrated, capable of 
compacting a wealth of information into simple, visual forms that are easily 
and instantly comprehensible to viewers. They are not subtle visually; instead, 
they rely on “grotesque” exaggerations and condensations that are purposely 
only roughly polished. In other words, both film and the posters that advertise 
it function as hieroglyphs. Their imagery can “seize” viewers’ attention without 
the intervention of verbal reasoning and deliver their messages in an instant. 

Posters were, thus, generally assumed to be better at stimulating potential 
spectators’ interest in movies than any brochure or newspaper ad could; visual 
persuasion was thought to work more effectively than the more logical, narra- 
tive approach of the written materials produced as part of the overall advertis- 
ing strategy. As Davidson argues: 


The poster is the most direct form of advertising through which a film 
appeals to its public. While the newspaper ad and the brochure attempt 
to coax and persuade, in other words, to appeal to a reader’s intellect— 
which unavoidably awakens his doubts and resistance—the good poster 
makes its appeal through suggestion and it adheres therefore more firmly 
in the viewer's memory than the loveliest and most alluring pitches are 
able to.% 


94 “Dem inneren Wesen nach besteht zwischen Kinobild und Plakat eine starke Verbun- 
denheit. Der Film faßt—ähnlich wie das Plakat—alle Vorgänge und Dinge mittels einer 
gewissen Übertreibung und einer konzentrierten, oftmals grotesken Steigerung der 
Erscheinungsformen auf eine stark wirkende, monumentale und urspüngliche Formel 
zusammen. Kino und Plakat sind darauf angewiesen, mit Hilfe einer absichtsvollen, for- 
malen Derbheit den Augen der Menschen blitzartig aufzufallen und ihnen ihren Willen 
klar und bestimmt einzuprägen,” Herbert Tannenbaum, “Filmreklame und Reklamefilm,” 
Das Plakat vol. 11, no. 10 (October 1920), 454. 

95 “Das Plakat ist die unmittelbarste Reklameform, in der der Film um sein Publikum wirbt. 
Während Inserat und Broschüre zu überreden und zu überzeugen suchen, also auf den 
Intellekt des Lesers wirken, und damit auch notgedrungen seinen Zweifel und seinen 
Widerspruchsgeist wach werden lassen, wirkt das gute Plakat unmittelbat suggestiv und 
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As visual media, posters and films can communicate with people on a 
visceral level that is less mediated and more authentic—and, hence, more 
memorable—than verbal means. In their focus on the visual, they bypass the 
linguistic bias that determines most modes of communication.?® For Davidson 
and others, the careful logic of the text-based film advertisements was no 
match for immediacy of pictures, and the poster retained its primacy as the 
most effective method of advertising to cinema-goers. 

One of the artists who very often used Expressionist stylistic features in his 
film posters was Josef Fenneker. Fenneker was one of the most important film 
poster artists working in Berlin during the 1920s. He did not produce posters 
for regional film distributors, as many poster designers did. Instead, he cre- 
ated posters for a single movie theater, the Marmorhaus on Berlin’s fashion- 
able Kurfürstendamm from 1919 until 1924. His most important work appeared 
between 1920 and 1922; during this time, he designed a new poster almost 
every week to promote the latest film being screened at the Marmorhaus.?7 
Fenneker’s work was distinctive. Contemporary critics often declared his 
posters to be “Expressionist,” and more frequently, they declared it to be “gro- 
tesque.” Fenneker did indeed often draw from Expressionism, incorporating 
its approach to color, layout, composition, and lettering. For example, his 
poster for Nerves (Nerven, 1919, Fig. 61), which consists of a simply drawn, rudi- 
mentary face with wide, staring red eyes, recalls the modernist composer and 
Blue Rider affiliate Arnold Schönberg’s painting Gaze (Blick, 1910, Fig. 62).8 
In his poster for The Head of Janus (Der Januskopf, 1920, Fig. 63), Fenneker 
employs the crystalline forms reminiscent of Franz Marc’s later paintings, 
for example his 1914 Tyrol (Fig. 54), or Lyonel Feininger’s woodcuts such as 


haftet damit fester im Gedächtnis des Beschauers als es die schönsten und verlockend- 
sten Anpreisungen zu tun vermögen,’ Davidson, n.p. 

96 The early film theorist Béla Balazs viewed the reliance on facial expression and gestures 
in silent film as the “first universal language” that was capable of resolving the confusions 
and difficulties caused by the “curse of Babel,” Erica Carter, introduction to Béla Balas: 
Early Film Theory, ed. Erica Carter, trans. Rodney Livingstone (New York: Berghahn Books, 
2011), xxiv. For a discussion of Balázs’ understanding of silent film as outlined in Der 
sichtbare Mensch oder die Kultur des Films (1924), see Miriam Hansen, Babel and Babylon 
Spectatorship in American Silent Film (Cambridge, MA and London: Harvard University 
Press, 1991), 188-189. 

97 Hanna Gagel, introduction to Josef Fenneker. Filmplakate, Filmentwürfe. Bestandsverzeich- 
nis (Berlin: Deutsche Kinemathek, 1968), 5. 

98 Nerves (1919), a non-narrative, silent film, was directed by Robert Reinert; the film consists 
of a series of turbulent, often violent vignettes that present the heightened states of ner- 
vousness that many believed characterized the modern world. 
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FIGURE 61 

Josef Fenneker, poster for the film 
Nerves (Nerven, 1919, 

directed by Robert Reinert), 1919, 
lithograph, 141.0 x 94.2 cm. Printer: 
Dinse & Eckert, Köpenickerstraße 
40/41, Berlin, Germany 





Sailboat (Segelboot, 1919, Fig. 57).9° In both of these posters, Fenneker’s figures 
project tortured inner states. The startled, staring eyes of the face in the Nerven 
poster and the actor Conrad Veidt’s closed eyes, painfully knit brows, and wea- 
rily tilted head in the poster for Der Januskopf draw from the Expressionists’ 
interest in rendering the turbulent inner life of modern man. 

Perhaps the most significant example of the use of Expressionist style to 
promote a film is the series of posters advertising the 1920 film, The Cabinet 
of Dr. Caligari (Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari) directed by Robert Wiene. Caligari 
is often thought of as the first Expressionist film, with some critics arguing 
that it is, in fact, the only truly Expressionist film.!° It was unprecedented 


99 The Head of Janus (1920), a silent film based on Robert Louis Stevenson's Strange Case of 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, was directed by F.W. Murnau, who is perhaps best known as the 
director of the silent film Nosferatu (1922). 

100 Sabine Hake asserts that Caligari is “often described as the quintessential expressionist 
film,’ German National Cinema (New York: Routledge, 2002), 28. Dietrich Scheunemann 
writes about Caligari as “the epitome of expressionist film,” and he also provides a brief 
overview of various critics’ attempts first to formulate and then to refine a definitive 
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FIGURE 62 
Arnold Schönberg, Gaze, 1910, 
oilon cardboard, 32 x 25 cm 








FIGURE 63 Josef Fenneker, poster for the film The Head of Janus, 
1920, lithograph, 70.9 x 94.8 cm. Printer: Dinse & Eckert, 


Köpenickerstraße 40/41, Berlin, Germany 
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FIGURE 64 Unknown, set photograph, from the film The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 1919, gelatin 
silver print 


visually, the result of the labors of the three set designers Hermann Warm, 
Walter Reimann and Walter Röhrig, who were very familiar with the stylistic 
idiom of Expressionist art. The set design, composed of disconcertingly tilted, 
often confining spaces, dramatic angles, and starkly contrasting areas of light 
and dark, created a disorienting town that seemed simultaneously quaintly ar- 
chaic and startlingly contemporary (Fig. 64 and Fig. 65). Its look was, deliber- 
ately, overwhelmingly Expressionist. 

The production company for Caligari, Decla-Filmgesellschaft, seemed to 
fear that the film’s experimental, that is, Expressionist, set design would alien- 
ate or at the very least baffle viewers, so it set about preparing audiences for 
a dramatically new cinematic experience. Berliners thus witnessed one of the 
most elaborate promotional campaigns ever organized for a film release up 


canon of Expressionist film, all of which include Wiene’s Caligari, “Activating the Differ- 
ences: Expressionist Film and Early Weimar Cinema,’ in Expressionist Film: New Perspec- 
tives, ed. Scheunemann (New York: Camden House, 2003), 2-7. 
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FIGURE 65 Unknown, set photograph, from the film The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 1919, 
gelatin silver print 


to that point in Germany.!°! The week before the release of Caligari, a series 
of posters bearing the mysterious message, “Du musst Caligari werden” (“You 
must become Caligari”), which, viewers would soon discover, was a line from 
the film, appeared throughout Berlin, and ads with the same message were 
published every day in the daily magazine Flim-Kurier.!% By posting these 
enigmatic advertisements all over Berlin before the opening the film—and by 
not even mentioning that the message had anything to do with a film—the 
producers hoped to generate excitement and interest. 


101 lan Roberts, “Caligari Revisited: Circles, Cycles and Counter-Revolution in Robert Wiene’s 
Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari, German Life and Letters 57, no. 2 (April 2004), 176. 

102 Caleb Andrew Milligan, “The Viral Image,” Mise-en-Scene: The Journal of Film and Visual 
Narration 1, no. 1 (Winter 2016), 2-5. Milligan cites recent scholarship on Germans’ post- 
wwI interest in hypnosis to discuss the film and the desired impact of the advertising 
campaign promoting it. 

In the film, the character of the student/writer Francis at one point also sees, or rather, 
hallucinates these same words as they appear on walls and other surfaces. 
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In order to prepare audiences for the visual novelty of the mise-en-scéne of 
the film, Decla also commissioned a series of posters that conveyed the “look” 
of the film. While, by 1920, viewers were likely to have encountered Expression- 
ist stylistic techniques in advertisements and perhaps even in theater sets or 
art exhibitions, they had not yet encountered it in film. Decla’s decision to pro- 
mote the film by highlighting its look represented a break with the more con- 
ventional approaches that focused on specific stars or genre-based themes.!03 
The Berlin-based design team Stahl-Arpke produced memorable posters that 
clearly communicated the innovative appearance of the film.!4 One particu- 
larly stark design presents the narrow, bare room of the lead character, the 
writer Francis, whose attempts to expose the evil activities of the hypnotist 
Caligari are revealed at the end of the film to be only the hallucinations of a 
madman (Fig. 66). In the poster, the room seems to consist of so many oppres- 
sively inwardly angled planes that it appears to have far more than four walls. 
The proportions of the room’s spare furnishings—a chair and a table—are dis- 
torted, with the back of the chair towering over its tiny legs and the top of the 
table teetering above skew legs and sloping to such an impossibly sharp degree 
that the candle that crookedly stands on it should slide to the floor. A rhom- 
boid window through which a small patch of blue sky appears is the only hint 
at a world outside of the room. At the top of the poster, the title of the film is 
spelled out in a combination of modern and more traditional Gothic-looking 
lettering. The arched arrangement of the words seems to hang over the room 
like the sign over the entrance to a side-show attraction, perhaps like the car- 
nival tent where Francis first encounters Dr. Caligari. The design thus conveys 
the self-enclosed world of the main character while, at the same time, it pres- 
ents the distinctive visual idiom that defined this film. 

In another Stahl-Arpke design, the carnival theme is more pronounced. 
Here, sharp-featured, angular fair-goers assemble among the various attrac- 
tions, including a tent where a top-hatted man points to a banner featuring 
the somnambulist Cesare (Fig. 67). The movements and attention of the gath- 
ering people are directed toward the barker who seems to invite them into 
his tent. The title of the film and the names of writers and director appear 
as rolling curves, as if they were a banner floating above the fair. The entire 
composition follows a zigzagging line from the back to the front of the shal- 
low pictorial space, and while, to some extent, the design adheres to standard 


103 Foran overview of typical strategies in posters advertising German silent films, see Collin, 
“Filmreklame. 

104 Stahl-Arpke consisted of the Berlin-based graphic artists Erich Ludwig Stahl and Otto 
Arpke. 
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FIGURE 66 Stahl-Arpke (Erich Ludwig Stahl and Otto Arpke), poster for the film 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 1920, lithograph, 139 x 93.8 cm 
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FIGURE 67 Stahl-Arpke (Erich Ludwig Stahl and Otto Arpke), poster for the film 
The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari, 1919, 93.8 x 68.9 cm 


pictorial conventions for showing depth and volume, it also fractures the pic- 
ture plane into several adjacent, variously angled planes. The Expressionist 
elements in this poster are less stark than in poster that shows only Francis’s 
room; the softer angles, curves, and bright color scheme seem to communicate 
more of a playful carnival atmosphere than the oppressive world of madness 
that the other poster conveys. The message of the fair poster seems to recom- 
mend that its viewers, like the fair-goers, go to see Caligari. While the viewers 
of this design may have had some idea that Caligari was a film about murder 
and madness, the poster, with its softened Expressionist techniques, seems de- 
signed to assure them that the experience will be novel, certainly something 
they have not seen before, maybe even wondrous, and not really alienatingly 
frightening. 

Decla’s intensive advertising campaign seems to have worked very 
successfully—contemporary critics reliably raised the issue of the film's 
Expressionist design in their reviews. They also very often noted the advertis- 
ing campaign itself. For example, in a review for the Vossische Zeitung, Wilhelm 
Meyer writes: 
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Now is the time to turn a new page in the history of film. The Cabinet of 
Dr. Caligari, wrenched into the spotlight of widespread anticipation by 
a rhythmic series of advertisements, has proven itself to be an aesthetic 
unity and a step forward in the development of cinema. For the first time, 
it places fine arts and performing arts on the same level, blending image 
and movement into an effective harmony. The success is doubled since it 
was assisted by Expressionists, who were well-chosen since ultimately the 
fantastic phantom was revealed to be the mad perception of a sick brain. 
Presenting this world of delusion, not with flickering, scurrying visions, 
but from the calm yet distorted perspective of a spiritual gaze—this has 
yielded pictures of the rarest corporeal coherence and atmospheric heft.!5 


While Meyer focuses on the aesthetic impact of the use of Expressionism in 
Caligari, he also notes that the film opened to high aesthetic expectations, 
given the amount of attention that the pre-release advertising campaign gen- 
erated. Meyer applauds what he sees as the new union between fine and per- 
forming arts, a pairing, he claims, that had never before appeared successfully 
in film, but he indicates that the only reason he believes that Expressionist art 
can achieve such success is due to the fact that it was employed to emphasize 
the madness of the events and narrative voice of the film. 

In a review of Caligari in the cinema magazine Der Kinematopgraph, the 
critic “E.B.,” like Meyer, opens his discussion with a comment about the adver- 
tising campaign for the film, but he provides more insights into the reception 
of that advertising campaign: 


Berlin has one more new slogan: “You must become Caligari.” For weeks 
this mysterious categorical imperative screamed at us from every poster 
column and sprang at us from the columns of every daily newspaper. 


105 “Es gilt, eine neue Seite in der Geschichte des Films zu beginnen: ‘Das Kabinett des Dr. 
Caligari’, durch rhythmische Werberufe in den Lichtkreis allgemeiner Spannung gerückt, 
hat sich als eine künstlerische Einheit und ein Aufwärts in der Entwicklung des Filmspiels 
erwiesen; es stellt zum ersten Male die bildende Kunst ebenbürtig neben die darstellende 
und schweißt Bild und Bewegung zu einer Wirkungsharmonie zusammen. Das Gelingen 
wiegt doppelt, denn man rief Expressionisten zu Helfern, und konnte sie rufen, da der 
phantastische Spuk schließlich als das irre Erleben eines kranken Gehirns enträtselt wird. 
Diese Welt des Wahns, nicht durch flackernde, huschende Visionen, sondern durch die 
ruhige, aber verzerrte Einstellung eines seelischen Blickes zu geben—das ist in Bildern 
von seltener körperlicher Geschlossenheit und Stimmungsschwere geglückt,” Wilhelm 
Meyer, “Filmkunst des Malers,’ in Vossische Zeitung (29 February 1920), n.p. 
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The initiated asked, “Have you become Caligari?” in about the same 
way they asked a few years ago, “Are you Manoli?” And there were 
rumors of “Expressionism in film” and “crazy.” And now it is out, this first 
Expressionist film, and aside for the fact that it is set in a madhouse, we 
can find nothing crazy about it.!06 


According to E.B., Decla’s advertising campaign was a great success. So widely 
did the posters and other forms of advertising spread the mysterious com- 
mand to become Caligari that the line “Du musst Caligari werden” became 
the new, fashionable catch phrase that people talked about. The hints at the 
madness that shaped the plot of the film, as well as the overt presentation of 
the Expressionist style of its mise-en-scéne, seem to have been perfectly legible 
to viewers, and, in E.B’s estimation, this pairing of insanity and Expressionist 
style is a logical one—there is “nothing crazy about it,” despite the way the 
result of this pairing looks. 

E.B. seems to be aware that some viewers may wish to dismiss the film due 
to its modern appearance, but he argues that the use of Expressionism is a wise 
choice: 


You can think whatever you want to about modern art, but in this case, 
[its use] is definitely justified. The pathological spawn of a sick soul find 
their intensely potent expression in these distorted, strange, fantastic im- 
ages. The world presents itself differently to the brain of a madman, and 
just as the shapes of his fantasy assume phantom-like forms, the environ- 
ment through which they move reveals a bizarre aspect: slanting rooms 


106 “Berlin hat ein neues Schlagwort mehr. ‘Du mußt Caligari werden. Seit Wochen schrie 
einem dieser geheimnisvolle kategorische Imperativ von allen Plakatsäulen entgegen, 
sprang aus den Spalten aller Tageszeitungen hervor. Eingeweihte fragten: ‘Sind Sie auch 
schon Caligari? So ungefähr wie man früher fragte: ‘Sie sind wohl Manoli? Und man 
munkelte von Expressionismus im Film’ und ‘verrückt. Nun ist er heraus, dieser erste 
expressionistische Film und abgesehen davon, daß er im Irrenhause spielt, kann man 
nichts Verrücktes an ihm finden,” E.B., review of Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari, directed by 
Robert Wiene, Der Kinematograph, no. 686 (3 March 1920), n.p. 

To say that someone was “manoli” was to say that person was “crazy.” It was a popular 
Berliner expression that arose in reaction to a large electric sign advertising Manoli ciga- 
rettes; its staggered circular sequence of illuminating bulbs recalled the spiral gesture one 
makes near one’s head to indicate that someone may not be of sound mind (“nicht recht 
bei Verstand), Wörterbuch Duden online, https://www.duden.de. 
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with triangular windows and doors, unrealistically crooked houses and 
hunchbacked alleys. And we can say of these crazy pictures, just as we say 
of the plot: “There is method to this madness.”!07 


For E.B., the best way to present the events of the film as the products of a de- 
luded mind is to render them as happening in a modernist-looking cityscape. 

Both E.B. and Meyer—and many others shared their views—concluded 
that the appearance of the Expressionist set designs was ideal for a plot that 
was meant to be the deluded hallucination of an inmate of an insane asylum. 
Given the success of Caligari, it is not surprising that other filmmakers also 
adopted the practice of using an Expressionist “look” to convey the world of 
the insane. For example, in Wachsfigurenkabinett (Waxworks, 1924), the direc- 
tor Paul Leni used Expressionist-looking set design and lighting effects to cre- 
ate the sinister, disorienting environment through which the character “Spring 
Heeled Jack,’ or Jack the Ripper, moved. 

Leni was well-known as a graphic artist and set designer for theater and 
film, as well as a director, and he employed various historical and more ex- 
perimental styles in the many productions on which he worked.!08 He used 
this same approach in his portmanteau film Waxworks, which presents three 
separate stories within a framework of “publicity work,” or advertising.!°9 Each 
story features a distinct plot-specific mis-en-scéne. The framing story begins in 
an amusement park; a neatly dressed young man (Wilhelm Dieterle) clutching 
a newspaper stands in the midst of the whirling rides, barkers, clowns, musi- 
cians, and constantly shifting crowds. A close-up of the paper reveals an adver- 
tisement to which he seems to be responding: “Wanted—An imaginative writer 


107 “Man kann sich zur modernen Kunst stellen, wie man will, in diesem Fall hat sie ent- 
schieden eine Berechtigung. Krankhafte Ausgeburten eines irren Geistes finden in die- 
sen verzerrten, seltsam phantastischen Bildern einen zur héchsten Potenz gesteigerten 
Ausdruck. Die Welt malt sich anders im Hirn eines Wahnsinnigen, und wie die Gestalten 
seiner Phantasie zum Teil spukhafte Formen annehmen, so zeigt auch die Umwelt, in 
der sie sich bewegen, ein bizarres Gesicht: schiefe Zimmer mit dreieckigen Fenstern und 
Türen, unwirklich krumme Häuser und bucklige Gassen. Und man kann von diesen tollen 
Bildern wie von der Handlung sagen: “Ist es auch Wahnsinn, hat es doch Methode,” E.B., 
review of “Das Cabinet des Dr. Caligari,” n.p. 

108 For details of Leni’s life and work, see Hans-Michael Bock, Paul Leni. Grafik, Theater, Film 
(Frankfurt am Main: Deutsches Filmmuseum, 1986.). 

109 Leni planned originally to include four stories, but various difficulties, primarily financial, 
forced him to reduce the number to three. The final story, the Jack the Ripper vignette, 
was shot after the first two, and it was therefore substantially shorter than the others. 
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for publicity work in a waxworks exhibition. Apply Booth 10, Luna Park.” The 
would-be “imaginative writer” enters a booth with a sign reading “Panopticum” 
above its entryway. The proprietor’s daughter, Eva (Olga Belajeff), presents him 
to her father (John Gottowt), who shows the man three of the figures for which 
the “imaginative writer” is to draft promotional material. 

The young man sets to work immediately, writing stories based on each of 
these first three figures. Each story focuses on a young couple—which ends up 
being the writer himself and Eva—threatened by an ill-intentioned man, one 
of the three wax figures. The first story features a clever yet flirtatious wife who 
manages to mediate successfully between her baker husband and a lecherous 
sultan, Harun al Raschid. This plot allows Leni to create an orientalist fantasy 
of a town, distinguished by a series of puffy, rounded domes and arches that 
look almost as if they could be made of the dough the baker makes. The second 
story tells the story of the mad poisoner and ruler of Russia, Ivan the Terrible, 
who seeks to wrest a young woman away from her beloved. Leni sets this seg- 
ment against an opulent Byzantine backdrop. Between each story, the film 
switches back to the framing story, showing the young writer deeply engrossed 
in his work, and the proprietor of the waxworks and Eva smiling with delight at 
what he produces. By the time the writer begins working on the “Spring Heeled 
Jack” figure, the father and daughter have fallen asleep, and the writer also has 
difficulty staying awake. Finally, he drifts off to sleep, and he dreams the Jack 
the Ripper sequence. 

Leni created this dream sequence primarily with visual effects rather than 
elaborate sets. Of the three vignettes, the Jack the Ripper episode is the least 
narratively driven. Instead, it is primarily a visual reverie. The figure of Jack 
the Ripper was well-known to the German public, despite historical and geo- 
graphic distances. The grisly story of his crimes, along with lurid news reports 
of several German cases of sexual murderers in the 1920s, supplied abundant 
material for both fine art and popular culture during the Weimar Republic." 
Given the stock quality of the figure of the sexual murderer, Leni needed only 


110 This text is from the English subtitles in the 2002 Kino DVD release of Das Cabinet des 
Dr. Caligari. 

111 For example, Frank Wedekind’s play Die Büchse der Pandora (1904) features Jack the 
Ripper, and painters such as Otto Dix and Georg Grosz used Lustmord themes in many 
of their paintings of the 1920s. Lustmord was also a popular theme in dime novels and 
films (including, later, G.W. Pabst’s 1929 film version of Wedekind’s play), not to mention 
newspaper reports. For a discussion of representations of Lustmord during the Weimar 
Republic, see Maria Tatar, Lustmord: Sexual Murder in Weimar Germany (Princeton, NJ: 
Princeton University Press, 1995). 
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to use a common nickname for Jack the Ripper, “Spring Heeled Jack,’ and to 
suggest him as a threat to the morally acceptable relationship between the 
writer and Eva to tap into the popular reservoir of Lustmord lore that circulated 
at the time. Leni attempted to make the perversity of Jack manifest in the skew 
angles and deep shadows of the “Expressionist” mis-en-scene. 

Dramatic lighting that emphasizes the stark contrasts between light and 
dark, frequent dissolves, and the overlaying of one image atop of another 
helped to build the Expressionist “look” of this segment. The only story that 
this episode narrates is that Jack pursues the writer and daughter. The couple 
embraces and looks around fearfully, as Jack appears in seemingly impossible 
places at impossible moments. No one seems to move across any significant 
distance. Instead, Leni creates the illusion that they move through space by 
filming the actors walking across a small raked set and overlaying this footage 
with cityscape imagery that changes by means of dissolves and varying light 
levels. 

The sequence begins with images of whirling amusement park rides su- 
perimposed over the couple and the looming Jack. As the couple flees, they 
move through a warped city that seems to consist only of narrow passageways 
composed of starkly sharp angles and refracted light. At one point, the couple 
seems to evade Jack by ducking through a door that leads to a shop where furs 
are sold. Visible in the background is the word “Moda,” signaling “Fashion,” and 
as Eva tries on and revels in the luxury of wearing a fur coat, Jack looms up 
menacingly again. The writer shields Eva, and he ends up being stabbed by 
Jack. At that point, the writer is awakened by Eva, who apparently had been 
roused by his muttering while sleeping. Finding himself released from the 
simultaneously unstable and confining environment of his dream and back 
in the stable surroundings of the waxworks office, the writer is relieved to dis- 
cover that the stab that he felt was only from his pencil, against which he had 
leaned as he slept. He and Eva are free to embrace without any threats from the 
wax figure of Spring Heeled Jack to threaten them, and the film ends. 

On the surface, Leni’s film seems to have been created primarily to present 
several versions of one story—how a couple survives being threatened by a 
sinister individual—as a way of showcasing the range of visual styles and ef- 
fects he had at his command. More significantly, however, the film also traces 
the transformations in advertising and art that had occurred since the idea 
of “Expressionism” began circulating. This period, from just after the turn of 
the century until the early 1920s, is marked by a shift from the German em- 
phasis on visually striking advertisements that were meant to seize a viewer's 
attention instantly to an American approach that used narrative and rational 
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argumentation in order to persuade potentially skeptical viewers by appealing 
to their reason. 

Leni makes these changes visible by showing the writer/advertising pro- 
fessional as he moves from the chaotic, visually dense, folk-art, quality of the 
amusement park into the quieter, more intimate interior of the waxworks, 
where he writes narrative “publicity” materials that will define these life-like 
but ultimately inorganic figures for the viewing public. “Publicity work” thus 
moves from a gaudy, raucous, carnival barker approach to advertising to a calm, 
professional, persuasive, rational approach. The outcome of the film—the af- 
firmation of traditional gender roles and the heterosexual couple—works to 
affirm the legitimacy of advertising. Long disparaged as immoral seduction in 
the service of crass materialism, advertising is revealed to be capable of pro- 
moting not only commodities, but social norms and valued traditions as well. 

In Das Wachsfigurenkabinett, Leni also demonstrates how far Expressionism 
had traveled from the realm of art. In the Jack the Ripper sequence, Leni uses 
an Expressionist “look” to create an environment marked by danger, deprav- 
ity, and unpredictability. There is nothing spiritual, nothing aesthetically lofty 
about Leni’s use of Expressionism. For him, it is but one style that can be as 
easily used and discarded as any other. Significantly, the moment when “fash- 
ion” (“Moda”) enters the Expressionist ssene— when Eva tries on the luxurious 
commodity—reality intrudes violently with a stab, and the Expressionist illu- 
sion dissipates. Leni’s use of Expressionism thus illustrates how thoroughly de- 
spiritualized the art movement had become. By employing Expressionism to 
convey the threatening world of madness and violence of the Zustmörder Jack 
the Ripper, Leni reveals how deeply entrenched the notion that Expressionism 
conveyed insanity and imbalance had become in the public sphere. 

As a film style, then, Expressionism seems to have returned to something 
like its original essence as the unmediated expression of an artist’s inner state. 
Now, however, it was nothing but an expression—and therefore evidence— 
of the insanity of fictional characters. Given the readiness of movie-goers 
to equate Expressionism with madness, it seems that this understanding of 
the film and its look was fairly common in the 1920s. Indeed, the tendency to 
equate Expressionist style with aberrance had already expressed itself clear- 
ly in workers’ outraged rejection of Expressionist Werbedienst posters as af- 
fronts to their goals and sensibilities. Despite—or perhaps because of—its 
acceptance among art collectors, museums, and advertising professionals, 
Expressionism continued to be often understood as evidence of abnormal- 
ity throughout the interwar years. This perception assumed its most destruc- 
tive manifestation in the National Socialists’ denunciations and purges of 
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Expressionist art as “degenerate.” Additionally, Nazi cultural policies deci- 
sively separated Expressionism and posters. Expressionism was attacked as a 
style that revealed symptoms of racial impurity and un-German “degeneracy,” 
while the poster registered a renewed conflation of the terms Reklame and 
Propaganda, as its visual impact was used to “sell” the vision of the Third Reich. 
The clear distinction between posters and Expressionism continued after the 
defeat of Nazi Germany in World War 11, and, like the Nazi-era differentia- 
tion, it also was defined in terms of purity. However, the postwar separation 
was no longer based on assumptions about racial purity; instead, it was pre- 
mised on conceptions of the purity of modernist art that attempted to rein- 
force the divisions between fine and applied arts, and between high culture 
and popular and commercial cultures. Today, for example, Expressionism is 
celebrated as an important German contribution to European modernist art, 
but, in order to achieve that status, most scholars seem to have found it neces- 
sary to minimize the significance of its links to the poster. However, as I hope 
this study has demonstrated, revisiting the ways that images were conceptu- 
alized and debated during the early twentieth century allows us to remem- 
ber that modernist art—well before the supposedly disruptive lessons of late 
twentieth-century “postmodernism’— was tightly intertwined with the visual 
cultural phenomena of its day, and that the varying understandings of the re- 
lationships between modernist art and applied and commercial arts have in 
fact defined modernism. Expressionist art and commercial posters in early 
twentieth-century Germany serve as exemplary reminders that the connec- 
tions between what are far too often considered to be separate spheres—the 
aesthetic and the utilitarian, and the artistic and the commercial—can help us 
better understand the complexities of the modern visual environment of the 
early twentieth century. 
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As a participant in post-war discussions about the reasons for the demise 
of Expressionism, Siegfried Kracauer argued that the irrelevance of Expression- 
ism in the years following World War 1 demonstrated its success: having 
emerged in response to historically specific “spiritual needs,’ Expressionist 
art—like any worthy type of art—had set the stage for its own decline by 
inspiring viewers to envision new expectations that Expressionism itself 
could no longer satisfy.! However, most critics who commented on the “death” 
of Expressionism could only see its passing as the result of its own flaws. For 
them, the failures of Expressionism were not based in its formal properties or 
its mode of addressing its viewers. Instead, their explanations of the collapse 
of Expressionism were grounded in the content of the appeals it made to its 
viewers. Kracauer placed Expressionism on a historical continuum in which 
art, in its capacity to inspire viewers to imagine a reality outside of their present 
circumstances, would invariably be superseded by new forms more attuned to 
viewers’ newly created desires; yet the critics who denounced Expressionism 
could only understand its demise as evidence of the fundamental political 
and spiritual deficiencies of a once-promising movement. They seem to have 
expected Expressionist art to help to change the very course of history by sup- 
porting political revolution, rather than succumbing to historical processes 
themselves. They argued that Expressionists’ aspirations and claims, while 
often admirable in their intent, were hopelessly naive, destructively unrealistic, 
aggressively grandiose, politically ineffectual, or simply too easily aligned with 
the usual comfortable, compromised progressivism of the bourgeoisie. Such 
critics seem to have expected a great deal from this type of early twentieth- 
century image and to have felt that they received little in return from it. They 
seemed ready to relegate it to the realm of kitsch and to “bury” it without ac- 
knowledging the impact of the stylistic innovations and oppositional stances 
that, according to its remaining advocates, it had cultivated. 

Meanwhile, as discussions about modern art shifted from Expressionism 
to various avant-garde forms such as Dada and Surrealism, broader critical 
discussions of the modern image were increasingly engaged with the task of 
theorizing the specificity of photography and cinema, particularly in relation 
to the rise of mass spectatorship, and how these new media might be affecting 


1 Siegfried Kracauer, “A Turn in Art’s Destiny,’ trans. Debbie Lewer, Art in Translation 3, no. 4 
(2011), 439. Kracauer, “Schicksalswende der Kunst,’ in Schriften vol. 5.1, Aufsätze 1915-1926, ed. 
Inke Miilder-Bach (Frankfurt am Main: Suhrkamp Verlag, 1990), 76. 
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conceptions of art.? Starting around the fin-de-siecle, technical advances had 
begun to make cinema and photography reliably profitable means of commu- 
nication and entertainment, and they steadily gained prominence in defining 
what images meant in the twentieth century. Ultimately, by the point at which 
Expressionism was declared to be dead, photography and film had replaced 
both Expressionist art and posters as definitive forms of the modern image. 
As a result, the visual environment of Germany changed significantly— yet 
continuities remained. While competition with neon signs, film, and photo- 
graphs forced the poster from its dominant position as the most prominent 
form of visual advertising, posters continued to maintain a strong, visually 
striking presence in urban public spaces. Further, despite widespread doubts 
about its continued aesthetic, social, or political relevance, Expressionism—as 
Kracauer had argued—persisted in various avant-garde movements’ demands 
for revolutionary social and artistic change that it had fostered but could no 
longer adequately address. Perhaps of greatest significance, however, is the fact 
that both Expressionist art and commercial posters accustomed viewers to a 
way of making sense of images instantly—hieroglyphically—and in the midst 
of escalating levels of distracting stimuli, without relying on extended contem- 
plation and careful evaluation. This mode of perceiving images often relied on 
the viewer's response to Fernwirkung, or visual impact from a distance, which 
enabled the image to strike the eye of the viewer at a remove, to close the gap 
between image and viewer instantly, regardless of the actual space between 
viewer and viewed, and regardless of how consciously the viewer processed the 
visual stimuli. This way of perceiving images continued into the era in which 
film and photography dominated as visual forms, as did image-makers’ expec- 
tations that viewers would be adept at perceiving their images in this way. The 
visual immediacy of both posters and Expressionist art were key to the ways 
they were described and understood; however, as the 1920s advanced, posters 
continued to be discussed in terms of how best to configure verbal and visual 
rhetorics that could communicate clearly and effectively, while the communi- 
cative qualities of Expressionist art became less important than its content— 
its spiritual and existential thematics—and its aesthetic rigor. Subsequent 
definitions of Expressionism, therefore, relied more closely on a clear distinc- 
tion between art and advertising than conceptions of the movement formulat- 
ed during its heyday. However, even when Expressionism seemed to be moving 


2 Foran overview of the critical discourse around cinema and photography in early twentieth- 
century Germany, see Sabine Hake, Cinema’s Third Machine: Writing on Film in Germany 
1907-1933 (Lincoln and London: University of Nebraska Press, 1993), 43-60. 
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toward a purer definition as art that was clearly distinct from advertising, it 
remained as slippery to define as it had been from its beginnings. 

Writing in the mid-1920s—and well after the “death” of Expressionism—the 
film scholar Rudolf Kurtz introduced his lengthy analysis of the relationship 
between Expressionism and cinema with what today is a familiar complaint, 
namely that the concept of Expressionism had been ineptly, incompletely or 
otherwise unsatisfyingly defined: “No clear definition [of Expressionism] can 
be found in the not insubstantial literature about Expressionism. Psycholo- 
gists, aestheticians, and historians of the term indulge themselves more with 
atmospheric descriptions than sober definitions.”® While Kurtz’s ensuing at- 
tempts to define Expressionism more satisfactorily simply present standard 
ingredients of prior efforts at definition—its various modalities of anti- 
Impressionism—he does offer a rather novel account of how it came to gain 
acceptance as a viable term. He compares the emergence and widening usage 
of “Expressionism” to the trajectory of advertising slogans and propaganda 
clichés: “Buzzwords (Schlagworte) arise without precise meaning. They are 
formed like technical abbreviations—from first letters that are put together in 
sequence. ‘Wumba, ‘Priteg’-—sounds without content that are equipped with 
suggestive catchiness.’+ 

“Wumba” and “Priteg” refer, respectively, to the name of a division of the mil- 
itary bureaucracy during World War 1 ( Waffen- und Munitionsbeschaffungsamt, 
or Weapons and Munitions Procurement Office) and the name of a telephone 
company (Privat-Telefon-Gesellschaft, or Private Telephone Corporation). By 
comparing the rise of “Expressionism” as a term to the spread of snappy ac- 
ronyms, or abbreviations, like “Wumba” or “Priteg,” Kurtz argues that the en- 
tire shape of contemporary communal discourse—whether it deals with the 
arts, with military bureaucratic structures, or with the corporate realm—is 
determined by propaganda, or advertising.? Kurtz's comparison also draws at- 
tention to the alluring properties of such initially empty terms. They gather 


3 “Eine klare Definition ist in der gewiß nicht kleinen Literatur über den Expressionismus 
nicht aufzufinden. Die Psychologen, Ästhetiker, Historiker des Begriffs ergehen sich mehr in 
stimmungsvollen Beschreibungen als in nüchternen Definitionen,’ Rudolf Kurtz, Expressio- 
nismus und Film (Berlin: Verlag der Lichtbildbühne, 1926), 9. There is a complete translation 
of Kurtz’s book; however, Ihave not used the published translation of the passages I cite here. 
For comparison, see Rudolf Kurtz, Expressionism and Film, ed. Christian Kiening and Ulrich 
Johannes Beil, trans. Brenda Benthien (New Barnet, UK: John Libbey Publishing, 2016). 

4 “Schlagworte entstehen ohne exakte Sinngebung. Man formt sie wie technische Abkürzungen, 
aus Anfangsbuchstaben zusammegestellt. “Wumba, “Priteg’—inhaltsloser Schall, nur mit 
einer suggestiven Einprägsamkeit begabt,’ Kurtz, Expressionismus und Film, 9. 

5 The fact that Kurtz offers one example from a wartime, militarized context and one from a 
corporate context highlights the rather seamless melding of strategies for promoting military 
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meaningless sounds into amemorable word whose catchiness alone endows it 
with meaning and force. 

Once such a buzzword enters general circulation, it accumulates further 
significance and nuance: 


If a buzzword is successful, however, a remarkable process begins. From 
the efforts that it covers over, it gains color, meaning, content. The great- 
er the scope of the things that it labels, the more effectively it conquers 
general interest; the longer it remains effective, the more clearly the 
qualities of the content work themselves out. If emotional associations 
come alive during the formation of the buzzword, then the sense of the 
term will become increasingly clear over the course of its use. Words like 
“Classicism,” “Romanticism,” “Biedermeier” are well defined forms of 
such historical representation. 

Things are no different for the highly contested word “Expressionism.” 
When it arose in artists’ conventicles, it was a battle cry against the 
dominance of Impressionism—a word that has similar origins. Initially 
no specific program was attached to the word. It emerged from a sensibil- 
ity, not from a clearly defined conviction. But the movement met a propi- 
tious historical disposition and its labels gained acceptance. Whoever 
says “Expressionism” today is convinced that she or he has expressed a 
specific spiritual stance.® 


Here, Kurtz emphasizes the undemocratic process that the development 
of such buzzwords and slogans follows. He wryly suggests that artists, like 


and economic interests. He therefore reminded his readers of the earlier substitutability of 
Reklame and Propaganda. 

6 “Sezt sich das Schlagwort aber durch, so beginnt ein merkwürdiger Prozeß. Aus den Leistun- 
gen, die es deckt, enthält es Farbe, Bedeutung, Inhalt. Je größer der Umfang der Dinge ist, 
die es etikettiert, je stärker es das allgemeine Interesse erobert, je länger es wirksam ist, um 
so klarer arbeiten sich inhaltliche Merkmale heraus. Sind bei der Bildung des Schlagworts 
bestenfalls gefühlsmäßige Vorstellungen lebendig, so bildet sich im Verlauf der Anwendung 
der Sinn des Begriffs immer faßbarer heraus. Worte wie “Klassik,” “Romantik,” “Biedermeier” 
sind heut gut charakterisierte Formen der historischen Darstellung. 

“Es ist mit dem viel befehdeten Wort “Expressionismus” nicht anders. Als es in jungen 
Malerkonventikeln auftauchte, war es eine Kampfparole gegen den herrschenden Impres- 
sionismus—ein Wort, das seine Entstehung auf ähnliche Motive zurückführt. Zunächst war 
ein bestimmtes Programm mit dem Wort nicht verknüpft: es entsprang dem Gefühl und 
nicht einer definierbaren Überlegung. Aber die Bewegung traf eine günstige geschichtliche 
Disposition und setzte ihre Etikette durch. Wer heute “Expressionismus” sagt, ist überzeugt, 
damit eine bestimmte geistige Einstellung ausgedrückt zu haben,’ Kurtz, Expressionismus 
und Film, 9. 
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military officials or businessmen, gather at secret meetings to concoct a set of 
terms that denote whatthey do, without revealing, however, precisely what it is 
that they do. Yet, Kurtz also seems to create an opening for collective forces to 
enter into the processes of mystification: he introduces the idea of a commu- 
nal development of language into the realm of institutional authority. While 
terms like “Wumba” or “Biedermeier” or even “Expressionism” may originally 
be produced by institutions like the military, the educational system, or the 
arts infrastructure, they nevertheless slip from the confines of expert, institu- 
tional control to grow and become more capacious as they expand in common 
usage. It is, in fact, this simultaneous vagueness and compactness—in other 
words, the ability to telescope myriad, often conflicting meanings into a single 
term—that enables buzzwords to circulate in common usage. Such condensa- 
tion enables buzzwords to gain increasingly firm footing in a world filled with 
ever-increasing numbers of slogans, taglines, and catch phrases. 

Following Kurtz, we can conclude that “Expressionism” functioned as a 
particularly effective Schlagwort in early twentieth-century Germany. Broad 
and imprecise at the moment of its initial usage, Expressionism quickly nar- 
rowed in focus, and it acquired nuance and depth, but its endurance as a viable 
term did not mean that it became a definitively clear term over time. Kurtz 
was certain that, when an early twentieth-century German raised the issue 
of Expressionism at any particular moment, she or he was pointing to a “spe- 
cific spiritual stance” that would have been definitive and clearly understood. 
However, “Expressionism” meant very different things before and after World 
War I, and it is important to remember those differences as we attempt to posi- 
tion Expressionism historically today. 

By reviewing early twentieth-century descriptions of and deliberations 
about Expressionism, I have attempted to trace the various shifting meanings 
of the term. As I have followed those changing meanings, I have traced the 
centrality of the poster for these early conceptions of Expressionism. But this 
importance of the poster for defining Expressionism does not indicate that 
the poster was somehow subordinate to Expressionist imagery. While my anal- 
ysis remains, for the most part, guided by curiosity about how and perhaps 
why Expressionism remains such an amorphous term even today, I hope to 
have demonstrated that it is difficult, if not impossible, to fully understand 
Expressionist art in isolation from the early twentieth-century commercial 
poster. 

That the poster—a mass-produced, ephemeral, commercial, utilitarian 
visual form—entered into critical attempts to formulate a coherent concept 
of Expressionism indicates just how dramatically concepts of art and, more 
specifically, understandings of the picture were being rethought at this point 
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in time. It also reveals the extent to which the long-revered conception of 
German Kultur was changing and expanding in order to accommodate within 
its newly expansive purview both commercial imagery and modernist artis- 
tic challenges to aesthetic convention. As Germany became an increasingly 
urbanized, capitalist society, traditional notions of art also changed, and the 
pressures these shifts placed on culture in general manifested themselves in 
attitudes toward modernist art, the rise of mass culture, and the encroachment 
of advertising into daily life. It is these changes that contributed to the rise of 
Expressionism and the growing economic and visual influences of posters. 

Like Expressionist art, the poster was considered to be a prime example of 
a modern visual form. However, unlike Expressionism—and despite the argu- 
ments made by some of its earliest advocates—the poster was not meant to be 
understood first and foremost as art. It was mass-produced and -circulated, and 
it was structured to address the new viewing conditions of mobile spectators 
in the fast-paced, distracting, ever-changing, modern city. Due to the very fact 
of its means of display—on numerous prominent urban surfaces and in mul- 
tiple, simultaneously appearing copies—the poster reached far more viewers 
than works of art could, making it in many respects a far more socially signifi- 
cant type of modern picture than modern art itself. Further, the prominence 
that the poster held in analyses of Expressionism reveals how concerned art- 
ists and critics were to present Expressionism as an equally relevant modern 
visual form. Expressionism was therefore promoted as a type of art that had 
the ability to address the conditions and desires of the present more fully than 
traditional artistic forms could. At the same time, Expressionist art was con- 
ceived of as using a visual rhetoric to appeal to viewers that is strikingly similar 
to that used in posters. Consequently, the relationship between the poster and 
Expressionist art prompted speculations about the extent to which the com- 
mercial and the utilitarian had penetrated the formerly remote realm of the 
purely aesthetic, and it also shaped debates about the type of visual expression 
best suited to Germans’ national identity. The various configurations of the 
relationship between posters and Expressionist art changed as frequently as 
understandings of Expressionism itself did. A comparison of Expressionism 
to posters could therefore be considered a denunciation at one moment and 
a celebration at another, and it also meant that posters themselves could be 
considered Expressionist. 

The poster and Expressionist art both functioned as quintessential modern 
visual forms during the early decades of the twentieth century, and while their 
respective “declines” did not coincide precisely, they both slipped in cultural 
relevance after World War I. The aesthetically oriented poster movement had 
come to an end. The arts-based based justifications the poster’s early advocates 
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had frequently used when touting its effectiveness and economic necessity 
were rendered irrelevant in the 1920s, replaced by ideals of specialized, “ratio- 
nalized” advertising that were primarily imported from the United States. Such 
specialization resulted in the emergence of new categories of creative work in 
the field of Gebrauchsgraphik, or graphic design, and the broader category of 
commercial art. And although Expressionism had become steadily institution- 
alized after the war, as it found favor with increasing numbers of private col- 
lectors and museums, and as many of its artists assumed prominent teaching 
positions throughout Germany, its status as an urgent, radical contemporary 
art form collapsed. It was replaced during the Weimar Republic by more overt- 
ly internationally oriented movements such as Surrealism and Constructivism 
that engaged more directly with political issues and that challenged state 
and cultural institutions far more aggressively than Expressionism ever had. 
The hieroglyphic immediacy that was meant to enable the Expressionist art 
work and the poster to instantly and directly convey compelling messages was 
replaced. Advertisers increasingly adopted techniques that emphasized rea- 
soned persuasion rather than memorably striking pictures, while avant-garde 
artists rejected visual strategies that relied on pre-rational modes of appeal 
and aimed instead to cultivate political critique of and thoughtful distance 
from the social, economic, and cultural forces that held sway under capitalism. 
However, it is not enough today to understand Expressionism as one 
modernist style that was followed by other, more supposedly radical styles. 
Expressionism is more than a style or even a movement. Given the many 
meanings and functions assigned to Expressionist art in the first decades of 
the twentieth century, Expressionism emerges as a something far more com- 
plex. It is perhaps more useful to approach Expressionism in a fashion derived 
from Kurtz—as a catch-all term—a Schlagwort, or buzzword—for various 
strategies for managing the dramatic changes in the status and function of art 
and images in the modern world. Accordingly, Expressionism can be seen as 
an attempt to resolve or at least mitigate a number of contemporary pictorial 
conflicts, for example, between art and advertising, the modern and the tradi- 
tional, the modern and the primitive, and the abstract and the figurative. In its 
various manifestations, Expressionism can be seen as a series of strategies foe 
coming to terms with shifts in the production and circulation of pictures in 
the early twentieth century. These changes include the proliferation of adver- 
tising images and the emergence of film and photography as important mass 
cultural forms, and, like posters, the various types of Expressionism responded 
by drawing attention to the emphatically communicative properties of visual 
representation and making them as important as the content they conveyed. 
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Therefore, by examining Expressionism in relation to the poster, we find 
that it sensitively registered the dramatic, ongoing shifts in the field of the visu- 
al, as Expressionists attempted to shape how pictures worked and what images 
meant as representation and communication. In this way, Expressionism has 
functioned, then and now, as a generative concept, producing ways of config- 
uring and understanding the pictures that appeared, circulated, disappeared, 
and reappeared in the public sphere. Yet to do this, Expressionism could not 
rely on pictures alone. It required an extensive critical apparatus supported by 
sophisticated print media in order to stake its claim to specificity. Oscillating 
between the ostensibly antithetical spheres of the metaphysical and the com- 
mercial, the Expressionist image brings into focus the persistent yet ever-shift- 
ing efforts in the early twentieth century to shore up the discursive borders 
between the two, even as social and economic—and aesthetic—forces worked 
to erode those barriers.” More than a style or what Kurtz termed a “specific 
spiritual stance,” Expressionism is an unstable, composite form, an intercon- 
nected web of picture and criticism, an adaptive, constantly changing, yet dis- 
tinct discursive apparatus that served as a resilient strategy for grappling with 
the visual world of modernity.$ 


7 This hovering between the metaphysical and commercial realms, and between art and 
commerce demonstrates the extent to which Expressionism functions within what Jacques 
Ranciere refers to as the aesthetic regime. See Introduction. 

8 Myuse of “apparatus” is informed by Giorgio Agamben’s explication of this central term (dis- 
positif) in Michel Foucault’s work. Agamben summarizes his understanding of apparatus as 
follows: “Further expanding the already large class of Foucauldian apparatuses, I shall call an 
apparatus anything that has in some way the capacity to capture, orient, determine, inter- 
cept, model, control, or secure the gestures, behaviors, opinions, or discourses of living be- 
ings. Not only, therefore, prisons, madhouses, the panopticon, schools, confession, factories, 
disciplines, judicial measures, and so forth...., but also the pen, writing, literature, philosophy, 
agriculture, cigarettes, navigation, computers, cellular telephones, and—why not—language 
itself, which is perhaps the most ancient of apparatuses,’ Agamben, “What Is an Apparatus?” 
in “What Is an Apparatus?” and Other Essays, trans. David Kishik and Stefan Pedatella (Stan- 
ford, CA: Stanford University Press, 2009), 14. In this light, art history and Expressionism can 
be considered to be apparatuses as well. 
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